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EDITORIAL 


S TUDENTS  OF  FINE  ART  ARE  ACCUSTOMED  TO  VERY  EXTENSIVE  PUBLICATIONS,  SUMPTUOUSLY 

printed  and  well-illustrated.  In  spite  of  this  tradition,  the  six  folios  of  A Survey  of  Persian 
Art,  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Upham  Pope  and  Dr.  Phyllis  Ackerman 
might  perhaps  be  said  to  surpass  physically  anything  as  yet  achieved.  In  more  than  2,800 
pages,  sixty-nine  scholars  have  discussed  the  various  aspects  of  Persian  art  from  the  Stone 
Age  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  illustrating  their  treatises  with  nearly  one  thousand  text 
illustrations  and  1,482  plates,  a great  proportion  of  which  are  in  color.  The  subjects  discussed 
go  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range,  for  we  find  chapters  on  every  branch  of  Iranian  art,  on  the 
historical  and  religious  aspects,  and  on  many  cognate  subjects  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in 
special  monographs.  In  many  cases  the  material  represents  the  first  publication  of  original 
research,  rather  than  the  compilation  of  known  but  widely  scattered  information.  It  could  not 
be  avoided  that  the  treatment  of  certain  fields  was  in  better  focus  than  that  of  others  which, 
on  account  of  a still  lacking  authority,  could  only  be  surveyed  in  a cursory  fashion.  Since 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  rich  material  is  discussed,  some  articles  have  assumed  tremendous 
proportions,  so  that  they  really  constitute  books  within  the  Survey. 

The  main  features  and  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Survey  have  been  announced  and  dis- 
cussed in  various  journals.  There  is  no  necessity  to  duplicate  such  general  comments  in  Ars 
Islamica.  This  seems  all  the  more  unnecessary  as  only  recently  The  Art  Bulletin  (March 
1941)  published  a lengthy  critical  review  of  the  interpretative  methods  of  the  Survey  by 
M.  Schapiro. 

The  difficult  task  of  evaluating  the  individual  articles  of  this  vast  work  has  not  hitherto 
been  undertaken,  but  even  in  this  respect  the  Survey  challenges  the  students  of  art.  Accord- 
ing to  page  xi  of  the  Preface,  the  Survey  aims  “to  provide  historians  of  culture  generally  or 
investigators  in  allied  fields  with  authoritative  and  readily  accessible  material.”  To  achieve 
this  goal  the  editors  of  the  Survey  state  that  they  are  offering  “adequate  convincing  state- 
ments sustained  by  an  unusual  amplitude  of  evidence  and  argument,”  so  that  “the  specialists 
will  be  able  to  relate  their  investigations  to  a dependable  account  of  the  whole  course  of  Per- 
sian aesthetic  life.” 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  editor  of  this  journal  to  provide  his  fellow  students  with  a full  set 
of  reviews  dealing  with  the  various  chapters  of  the  Islamic  period  of  Persian  art.  This  would 
have  enabled  them  to  gauge  in  every  instance  how  authoritative  and  dependable  the  material 
of  each  chapter  was.  In  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  material  presented  and  the  very  special- 
ized nature  of  many  articles,  it  was  impossible  to  ask  one  person  to  compose  these  reviews. 
Therefore,  a number  of  recognized  experts  in  various  fields  were  asked  to  write  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  a person  not  a specialist  in  a particular  field  a definite  insight  into  how  much  he 
could  rely  on  the  articles  in  a given  field.  They  were  asked  to  present  not  only  a full  evalu- 
ation of  the  section  allotted  to  them  but  to  supplement  critical  views  with  adequate,  convinc- 
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ing  statements,  with  ample  evidence  and  argument  of  their  own.  The  editor  thought  that  such 
a set  of  extensive  reviews  would  not  only  be  a help  to  the  prospective  users  of  the  Survey,  but 
would  in  many  instances  provide  new  insights  and  information. 

Shortly  after  a number  of  scholars  all  over  the  world  had  agreed  to  write  such  reviews, 
the  war  broke  out.  Several  of  these  distinguished  men  had  to  relinquish  their  scientific  work  in 
order  to  take  up  military  duties.  For  nearly  all  of  the  reviews  that  had  been  assigned  to  men 
whose  services  were  no  longer  available  the  editor  was  able  to  get  equally  expert  help  from 
other  colleagues,  but  in  a few  instances  such  assistance  could  not  be  found.  The  editor  has, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  to  whom  additional  reviews  are  promised  if  this 
should  become  technically  feasible. 

What  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages,  represents  only  the  personal  interpre- 
tations and  conclusions  of  various  authors.  They  all  write,  however,  with  the  authority  of 
their  recognized  experience  and  with  wide  knowledge  of  their  fields  of  research. 

The  editor  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  various  collaborators  on  this  project,  who 
in  time  of  great  stress  have  succeeded  in  providing  a series  of  most  unusual  and  very  valuable 
contributions. 


“THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  PERIOD.”  A SURVEY  OF 
PERSIAN  ART . COMPTE-RENDU  PAR  ANDRE  GODARD 


S’il  m’était  loisible  de  résumer  en  une 
phrase  l’opinion  que  je  me  suis  formée  de  cet 
ouvrage1  je  le  ferais  simplement  en  rappelant 
une  boutade  célèbre  de  Beaumarchais:  “Il  fallait 
un  calculateur,  on  appela  un  danseur,”  après  quoi 
j’estimerais  que  tout  l’essentiel  a été  dit.  Mais 
c’est  d’un  compte-rendu  qu’il  s’agit. 

Après  une  sorte  de  préambule  simplet  où  l’on 
nous  enseigne,  au  moyen  de  quelques  exemples 
en  vrac  et  peu  caractéristiques,  d’ailleurs  souvent 
inexacts,2  que  les  constructeurs  iraniens  utili- 
sèrent la  pierre,  la  brique  et  le  bois,  où  l’on  nous 
parle  de  “cultural  factors,”  d’  “aesthetic  charac- 
ter,” où  l’on  fixe  des  “geographical  divisions”  et 
des  “historical  periods”  mais  où  il  ne  nous  est 
rien  dit  du  véritable  sujet,  c’est  à dire  de  l’archi- 
tecture elle-même,  de  l’art  de  construire,  on 
aborde  brusquement  l’examen  des  plus  anciens 
monuments  islamiques  de  l’Iran,  l’important  pro- 
blème des  origines  ayant  sans  doute  été  réservé 
pour  une  meilleure  occasion. 

On  le  fait  simplement,  tout  d’abord,  selon  une 
juste  méthode,  au  moyen  d’une  suite  de  petites 
monographies  plus  remarquables  les  unes  que  les 
autres. 

La  première  est  relative  à une  mosquée  de 
Bam,  Masdjid-i  Rasül,  qui  comprend  “un  groupe 
de  trois  modestes  sanctuaires,  une  voûte  à demi 
enterrée  et  un  massif  pan  de  mur  en  briques 

1 Par  A.  U.  Pope  et  huit  collaborateurs  (London  et 
New  York,  1938-39),  II,  897-1445,  et  IV,  Pis.  258-510. 

2 Entre  autres  : “ The  eleventh  century  caravan- 

serai that  crowns  the  high  pass  between  Fïrüz-küh  and 

Simnän  at  Alvand”  (ibid.,  II,  899).  Ce  n’est  pas  Alvand, 

mais  Ähüän.  Ce  n’est  pas  entre  Fîrüz-kuh  et  Simnän, 
mais  entre  Simnän  et  Dämghän.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  cara- 

vansérail du  onzième  siècle,  mais  un  ribât  à quatre 

ïwâns  de  l’époque  mongole  (quatorzième  siècle). 


crues.”3  Les  sanctuaires  et  la  voûte  “are  plainly 
of  no  great  antiquity.”4  Reste  le  morceau  de  mur 
en  terre  crue.  On  nous  en  donne  un  dessin,  sans 
doute  plus  avantageux  qu’une  photographie,  on 
nous  dit  qu’il  comporte  en  sa  partie  supérieure 
quatre  défoncements  séparés  l’un  de  l’autre  par  des 
pilastres  très  endommagés  (“much  weathered”) 
mais  qui  semblent  avoir  été  originairement  ronds, 
que  la  mouluration  qui  porte  ce  décor  a presque 
disparu  et  que  les  arcades  qui  surmontaient  peut- 
être  les  défoncements  ont  également  disparu.5 
Puis,  en  vertu  de  ces  magnifiques  renseignements, 
on  date  la  mosquée  d’environ  l’année  30  de 
l’Hégire  ( c . 650  a.d.).  N’est-ce  pas  remarqua- 
ble? Car  je  défie  qui  que  ce  soit  au  monde  de 
déterminer  l’âge  de  ce  morceau  de  terre,  à mille 
ans  près.  Si  cependant  on  voulait  connaître  la 
véritable  raison  de  cette  étrange  datation,  on  la 
trouverait  en  tête  de  la  notice:  “Quelques  années 
après  la  conquête  arabe,  le  victorieux  ‘Abd  Allah 
b.  ‘Âmïr,  gouverneur  de  Basra  et  fondateur  de  la 
première  mosquée  de  Harât,  fonda  aussi  à Bam 
une  mosquée  appelée  Masdjid-i  Hadrat-i  Rasül.” 
Mais  ce  n’est  pas  suffisant. 

La  seconde  notice  est  consacrée  au  Masdjid-i 
Djâmf  de  Kadj,  près  d’Isfahân.  On  l’appelle 
parfois  Masdjid  ‘Atïk  et  c’est  sans  doute  pour  ce 
motif  que  le  Survey  of  Persian  Art  le  date  aussi 
du  premier  siècle  de  l’Hégire  (c.  80  h.),6  car  cet 
édifice  est  entièrement  mongol.7  Sans  discuter 

3 E.  Schroeder,  “Standing  Monuments  of  the  First 
Period,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  II,  930. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  930. 

5 “The  moulding  on  which  they  stood  has  almost  dis- 
appeared and  the  arcade  which  they  perhaps  supported 
is  gone.”  Ibid.,  p.  930. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  931. 

7 C’est  à dire  qu’il  a été  construit  à l’époque  mongole. 
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le  texte  de  M.  Schroeder,  ni  faire  état  de  son 
plan,  qui  est  faux,* * * * * * * 8  j’en  dirai  seulement  que  cette 
mosquée  mongole  est  mongole  parce  qu’on  ne 
doute  pas  de  la  date  du  bâtiment  à coupole  et 
que  les  murs  de  terre  crue  que  le  Survey  attribue 
au  début  de  l’Islam  reposent  sur  un  soubassement 
en  briques  cuites  qui  est  également  mongol.  On 
trouve  d’ailleurs  à l’intérieur  de  ces  murs  des 
fragments  de  céramique  émaillée  qui  sont  des 
déchets  du  travail  d’ornementation  de  l’édifice 
même.  Il  est  hors  de  doute  que  cette  partie  de 
l’édifice  a été  bâtie  au  moyen  de  terre  prise  sur 
place,  selon  la  méthode  iranienne,  pendant  que 
s’exécutait  le  décor  émaillé  du  sanctuaire  et  de 
son  iwân. 

On  nous  présente  ensuite9  le  Masdjid-i 
Djâmi£  de  Tabriz  comme  “founded  by  Zubayda,” 
c’est  à dire  au  deuxième  siècle  de  l’Hégire,  bien 
que  ce  monument  soit  manifestement  de  plusieurs 
siècles  plus  tardif. 

Voilà  donc  une  mosquée  de  B am  datée  de 
l’année  30  de  l’Hégire,  environ,  parce  que  £Abd 


Je  tiens  à préciser  que  lorsque,  pour  être  brefs,  nous 

parlons,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  de  mosquées  mongoles  ou 

de  mosquées  seldjukides,  nous  ne  prétendons  pas  qu’elles 

ont  été  bâties  par  des  Mongols  ou  par  des  Turcs.  On 
pensera  sans  doute  que  cela  va  sans  dire,  mais  il  m’est 

arrivé  de  parler  un  jour  des  statues  parthes  de  Shami 

(A.  Godard,  “Les  Statues  parthes  de  Shamï,”  Athàr-é 
Irän,  II  [1937],  285)  et  de  me  l’être  vu  reprocher  (C. 

Picart,  “Courrier  d’art  antique,”  Gazette  des  beaux-arts, 
LXXXI  [1939],  232). 

8 Schroeder,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  313.  En  avant  du  bâtiment  à 
coupole  sont  figurés  quatre  piliers  qui  ne  sont  pas  à leur 
place.  En  conséquence  la  partie  basse  du  plan,  dessinée 
par  rapport  à ces  piliers,  est  inexacte  et  le  parti  général 
de  l’édifice  en  devient  inintelligible.  Les  quatre  piliers 
en  question  sont  ceux  d’un  ïwân  dont  la  largeur  intérieure 
mesure  8 m,  70  et  non  3 mètres,  comme  l’indique  le 
dessin  de  M.  Schroeder.  Leurs  faces  extérieures  sont 
à l’alignement  des  faces  latérales  du  sanctuaire.  Il  suffit 
de  regarder  une  photographie  du  monument,  celle  du 
Survey,  par  exemple  (ibid.,  IV,  PI.  404  A),  pour  s’en 
assurer. 

9 Ibid.,  II,  943. 


Allah  b.  £Âmîr,  gouverneur  de  Basra,  fit  construire 
une  mosquée  dans  cette  ville.  En  voilà  une  autre, 
celle  de  Kadj,  qui  ne  peut  avoir  été  datée  des 
environs  de  l’année  80  h.  que  parce  qu’on 
l’appelle  parfois  Masdjid  £Atik,  et  une  autre 
encore,  celle  de  Tabriz,  qui  a été  fondée  par  Zu- 
baida  parce  qu’on  le  dit  dans  le  pays. 

Tout  cela  n’est  pas  d’une  archéologie  bien 
rigoureuse.  Puis-je  dire  qu’on  appelle  aussi  Suffa 
‘Umar  b.  £Abd  al-£Azïz10  la  madrasa  contiguë  à 
la  Djum£a  d’Isfahân  qui  est  datée  de  l’année 
768  h.  (1336  a.d.),  que  la  Djum'a  de  Naiyin, 
dont  tout  le  monde,  à Naiyin,11  attribue  la  fonda- 
tion au  même  ‘Umar  b.  £Abd  al-£Azïz,  a été  con- 
struite durant  le  quatrième  siècle  de  l’Hégire  et, 
pareillement,  que  la  Djämi£  de  Gulpâygân,  qui 
serait  aussi  une  œuvre  de  ‘Umar  b.  £Abd  al-£Azïz, 
est  datée  du  temps  de  Muhammad,  fils  de  Malik 
Shah,  c’est  à dire  des  années  498  à 511  h.  (1105- 
18)  ? Devons-nous  croire,  parce  qu’on  le  dit,  que 
Persepolis  (Takht-i  Djamshîdj  fut  le  palais  de 
Djamshld,  ou  que  le  tombeau  de  Cyrus  (Mash- 
had-i  Mâdar-i  Sulaimân)  est  celui  de  la  mère 
de  Salomon?  Quant  à Zubaida,  la  fameuse 
princesse  des  Mille  et  une  nuits,  épouse  du 
Khalife  Hârün  al-Rashïd,  elle  a tellement  charmé 
l’esprit  du  peuple  iranien  qu’on  lui  attribue  la 
fondation  de  la  moitié  des  villes  du  pays.  Puis-je 
confier  à M.  Schroeder  qu’il  n’en  faut  cependant 
rien  croire  et  lui  rappeler,  à cette  occasion,  qu£il  a 
tort  de  donner  comme  l’une  des  preuves  de  l’anci- 
enneté du  Gunbad-i  Sâhib  d’Isfahân  le  fait  que, 
selon  une  tradition  courante,  Ismâ£il  b.  ‘Abbâd, 
le  célèbre  ministre  büyide,  aurait  enseigné  dans 
une  sorte  de  crypte  voûtée  située  sous  la  grande 
salle  à coupole  de  la  mosquée?  Cette  histoire  du 
Sâhib  et  de  sa  cave,  qui  n’a  jamais  existé,  il  faut 
la  mettre  dans  le  même  sac  que  celle  de  l’Imâm 

10  Le  Khalife  umaiyade  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-‘Azïz  régna 
de  99  à 101  h.  (717-20  a.d.). 

11  Et  même  ailleurs.  Voir  Sanï‘  al-Dawla,  Mir’ât  al- 
Buldän  (Teheran,  1879),  IV,  121. 
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Ridä,  qui  “faisait  ses  dévotions  ordinairement 
sous  le  dôme  qui  porte  le  nom  d’oriental” 12  du 
même  édifice.  On  assure  d’ailleurs  aussi,  M. 
Schroeder  oublie  de  le  mentionner,  que  le  sou- 
terrain est  aujourd’hui  gardé  par  un  énorme  et 
féroce  serpent.  Tout  cela  n’est  que  légendes  et 
l’on  ne  fonde  pas  l’histoire  sur  des  racontars. 

Passées  les  descriptions  du  Tari  Khâna  de 
Dâmghân,  des  mosquées  de  Naiyin  et  de  Nirïz, 
au  sujet  desquelles  j’ai  des  raisons  de  me  trouver 
d’accord  avec  l’auteur,  passée  aussi  celle  de  la 
vieille  DjunTa  de  Shïrâz,  dont  l’histoire  n’est  pas 
encore  bien  débrouillée,  et  nous  arrivons  au 
chapitre  consacré  à la  Djâmi‘  d’Ardistân  et  à 
la  D]um‘a  dTsfahân,  qui  est  aussi  bien  remar- 
quable. 

Ici  apparaît  le  second  instrument  de  datation 
et  d’identification  de  l’auteur,  le  premier  étant, 
comme  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  la  tradition  popu- 
laire. Ce  second  système,  tout  aussi  scientifique 
que  l’autre,  le  voici:  Etant  donné  que  chaque 
époque  a sans  doute  déposé  au  “Bureau  des  poids 
et  mesures”  de  son  temps  un  modèle  de  brique 
dont  les  dimensions  lui  appartinrent  dès  lors  en 
propre,  il  suffit  de  mesurer  les  briques  d’un  bâti- 
ment pour  en  connaître  immédiatement  la  date. 
Ce  n’est  pas  plus  difficile  que  cela.  Exemple: 
Ayant  dit  que  la  partie  inférieure  du  sanctuaire 
de  la  Djuirta  dTsfahân  existait  vraisemblable- 
ment avant  le  temps  de  Nizâm  al-Mulk,  l’auteur 
remarque  que  la  brique  de  24-24,5  x 4,5-5  cms 
qu’il  y a trouvée  apparaît  dans  le  soubassement 
d’une  colonne  d’angle  de  l’un  des  piliers  de  l’îwân 
nord-est.  Cette  importante  constatation  se  trou- 
vant confirmée  par  le  fait  que  le  plan  du  pilier  en 
question  se  retrouve  à Naiyin  et  sur  la  face  exté- 
rieure du  Gunbad-i  Sähib,  voici,  en  bonne  logique, 
ce  qui  s’ensuit:  “Il  semble  donc  que  de  la 
mosquée  pré-seldjukide  il  reste  au  moins  les 

12  Voyages  du  Chevalier  Chardin  en  Perse  et  autres 
lieux  de  l’Orient.  Edition  L.  Langlès  (Paris,  1811),  VII, 
4.  Voir  aussi  A.  Godard,  “Historique  du  Masdjid-é 
Dium‘a  dTsfahân,”  Athàr-é  Iran,  I (1936),  214. 


plans  du  sanctuaire  et  du  grand  îwân  qui  lui  fait 
face.” 13  Mais  le  malheur  est  que  “la  brique  pré- 
seldjukide  de  24-24,5  x 4,5-5  cms”  est  égale- 
ment seldjukide  et  post-seldjukide.  On  la  ren- 
contre, par  exemple,  dans  la  partie  seldjukide  de 
la  mosquée  Djum‘a  de  Natanz  ainsi  que  parmi 
les  briques  remployées  de  l’Imâmzâda  Yahyâ  de 
Warâmïn,  également  seldjukide.  On  la  trouve 
dans  une  salle  à coupole  du  Gulistân  de  Tehran, 
qui  fut  construite  par  Fath-‘Alï  Shäh  Kädjär 
(1211-50  h./  1797-1834  a.d.).  On  la  trouverait, 
si  on  la  cherchait,  en  cent  édifices  iraniens  d’épo- 
ques diverses.  Quant  au  pilier,  on  le  voit,  par 
exemple,  à Gulpâygân,  dans  le  Masdjid-i  Djâmi‘, 
qui  fut  construit  durant  le  règne  de  Muhammad, 
fils  de  Malik  Shäh.14 

Mais  il  y a plus  étonnant  encore,  un  peu  plus 
loin:  “On  peut  considérer  comme  probable  qu’un 
dôme,  sur  les  énormes  piliers  du  sanctuaire,  domi- 
nait le  côté  de  la  kibla  depuis  le  neuvième  siècle 
environ.  Un  îwân,  adjacent  au  dôme  et  ouvrant 
vers  le  nord-est  de  la  mosquée,  pourrait  expli- 
quer le  nom  actuel  de  l’ïwân  sud-ouest  (en  note: 
“It  is  called  ‘Suffa  as-Sâhib,’  after  the  great  Bu- 
vayhid  minister  Sähib  IsmäTl  ibn  ‘Abbäd”)  et 
la  tradition  que  le  Sähib  Ismä‘11  avait  l’habitude 
d’enseigner  dans  une  salle  voûtée  qui  se  trouvait 
sous  le  dôme  du  sanctuaire.15 

13  “Now  this  pre-Seljuq  brick,  9^-9^  x 2 inches 
(24-24,5x4,5-5  cms),  occurs  elsewhere,  in  the  plinth 
under  the  angle  shaft  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  north- 
east îvân.  The  shafts  and  panels  of  these  piers,  it  is 
true,  are  mostly  built  of  smaller  bricks,  but,  that  is  a 
practical  measure,  the  surface  being  smaller.  And  the 
plan  of  the  piers  recalls  that  of  the  piers  of  Nâyïn  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  sanctuary  piers. 

“It  seems,  then,  that  of  the  pre-Seljüq  mosque  there 
remain  at  least  the  plans  of  a domed  sanctuary  and  a 
great  Ivan  opposite  to  it.”  Schroeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  956. 

14  Voir  A.  Godard,  “Les  Anciennes  mosquées  de 
rïrân,”  Athâr-é  Irän,  I (1936),  Fig.  132,  et  idem, 
“Historique  du  Masdjid-é  Djum‘a  dTsfahân,”  Fig.  150. 

15  “It  may  be  taken  as  probable  that  a dome  on  the 
huge  sanctuary  piers  dominated  the  qibla  side  from  the 
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Voilà  donc  attribués  au  neuvième  siècle  de 
l’ère  chrétienne  le  sanctuaire  de  la  DjunTa  d’Isfa- 
hän,  l’iwân  méridional  et  celui  qui  lui  fait  face. 
Cependant  le  bâtiment  à coupole  ne  peut  avoir 
été  construit  aussi  tôt,  pour  la  simple  raison  que 
s’il  avait  existé  au  neuvième  siècle,  ou  même  au 
dixième,  al-Mâfarrûkhî,  qui  décrivait  en  421  de 
l’Hégire,  c’est  à dire  au  commencement  du  onzi- 
ème siècle  de  l’ère  chrétienne,  soigneusement  et 
en  détail  la  mosquée  telle  qu’elle  était  de  son 
temps,  en  aurait  parlé  et  qu’il  ne  l’a  pas  fait.16 


ninth  century  onward.  An  îvân  adjoining  the  dome  and 
opening  towards  the  northeast,  corresponding  to  an  îvân 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mosque,  would  explain  the 
present  name  of  the  southwest  îvân  and  the  tradition  that 
the  Sâhib  Ismä'il  used  to  teach  in  a vault  under  the  dome 
of  the  sanctuary.”  Schroeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  962. 

16  II  est  vrai  que  l’on  a contesté  la  date  de  la  compo- 
sition du  Risölat  Mahäsin  Isfahän  d’al-Mâfarrùkhï  (voir 
Godard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  216-20,  et  idem,  “Isfahan,”  Atjiàr-é 
Irän,  II  [1937],  n-12).  Récemment  encore  M.  Minovi, 
(“Note  on  Mafarrukhi’s  The  Beauties  of  Isfahan Bull. 
Amer.  Instit.  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  V,  No.  1 [1937], 
28)  terminait  une  note  relative  à cet  ouvrage  par  cette 
phrase:  “It  is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
‘Glories  of  Isfahan’  was  written  about  480  H.  (1087),” 
mais  apportait  lui-même  la  preuve  qu’il  n’en  fut  pas 
ainsi.  Il  écrit  en  effet  que  le  titre  de  Râdï  Amir  al-mu’- 
minîn  que  l’on  trouve  accolé  dans  l’ouvrage  au  nom  de 
Nizâm  al-Mulk,  ne  fut  porté  par  le  ministre  de  Malik 
Shah  que  peu  de  temps  avant  l’année  480.  Or  en  481 
le  Gunbad-i  Khâkï  et,  à plus  forte  raison,  son  modèle, 
l’édifice  de  Nizâm  al-Mulk,  étaient  terminés.  Le  Survey 
of  Persian  Art  dit  que  ce  dernier  fut  construit  “vers 
473  h.”  (IV,  PI.  275).  Comment  donc  admettre  qu’un 
écrivain  de  ce  temps,  plat  courtisan  du  Sultan  Malik 
Shah  et  de  son  ministre  Nizâm  al-Mulk,  se  soit  donné 
la  peine  de  décrire  méticuleusement  l’ancienne  Djum'a 
puis  ait  omis  de  comparer  aux  splendeurs  du  paradis 
l’admirable  édifice  qu’on  venait  d’y  construire  et  qui  porte 
les  noms  de  ses  protecteurs?  Et  pourquoi  douter  sans 
raison  de  la  parole  d’un  homme  qui  se  dit  tout  bonnement 
le  traducteur  d’un  livre  écrit  en  l’année  421  de  l’Hégire? 

Il  en  fut,  en  réalité,  de  cet  ouvrage  comme  de  beau- 
coup d’autres  ouvrages  du  même  genre.  Ecrit  en  421  h., 
il  a été  “complété”  par  un  descendant,  fils  ou  petit-fils 
d’al-Mâfarrükhï,  en  remerciement  des  faveurs  reçues  de 


D’autre  part,  j’ai  dit  précédemment  ce  qu’il 
y a de  sérieux  dans  la  datation  de  l’ïwân  septen- 
trional, pré-seldjukide  en  raison  des  dimensions 
de  quelques-unes  de  ses  briques. 

Quant  à l’îwân  méridional,  baptisé  pré-sel- 
djukide parce  que  la  tradition  populaire  le  dé- 
signe sous  le  nom  de  Suffa  Sâhib,  il  est  impossible, 
je  dis  impossible,  qu’il  ait  été  bâti  avant  le  com- 
mencement du  sixième  siècle  de  l’Hégire  (douzi- 
ème a.d.)  . La  première  combinaison  connue  d’une 
salle  à coupole  originairement  jointe  à un  grand 
ïwân  lui  servant  de  porche  se  trouve  dans  la 
mosquée  Djâmi‘  de  Zawâra,  qui  est  datée  de 
l’année  530  h.  (1135-36).  Il  est,  bien  entendu, 
possible  qu’elle  ne  soit  pas  le  prototype  de  ce  genre 
de  construction  mais  elle  en  est  certainement  bien 
proche  et,  en  tout  cas,  aucun  des  sanctuaires  à 
coupole  connus  comme  antérieurs  à l’année 
530  h.  n’a  été  pourvu  d’un  semblable  Iwân  lors 
de  sa  construction.  Tous  les  ïwâns,  sans  excep- 
tion, qui  sont  actuellement  joints  à des  sanctu- 
aires à coupole  construits  avant  530  h.  sont 
postérieurs  à cette  date  et  celui  de  la  DjunTa 
d’Isfahân  ne  fait  pas  exception  à la  règle.  En 
voici  quelques  exemples. 

Le  kiosque  de  Barsïân,  dont  le  décor  du 
mihrâb  est  daté  de  l’année  528  h.  (1134)  mais 
dont  la  construction  est  sensiblement  plus  anci- 
enne,17 n’a  été  pourvu  d’un  ïwân  que  sous  le  règne 
de  Shâh  Tahmâsp,  c’est  à dire  entre  les  années 
930  et  984  h.  (1524-76).18 

Le  sanctuaire  de  la  DjunTa  de  Kazwïn,  qui 
a été  construit  entre  les  années  500  et  509  h. 
(1106  et  il  15),  est  précédé  d’un  ïwân  daté  de 
l’année  1069  h.  (1658-59). 

Celui  qui  se  trouve  dans  la  Madrasa  Hai- 


“l’Auguste  Sultân  régnant  sur  le  monde,”  Malik  Shâh,  ou 
dans  l’espoir  d’avantages  nouveaux. 

17  Le  minaret  est  daté  de  l’année  491  H. 

18  M.  B.  Smith,  “Material  for  a Corpus  of  Early  Ira- 
nian Islamic  Architecture,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV  (1937),  8. 
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darïya  de  Kazwïn,  presque  exactement  con- 
temporain du  précédent,  n’a  été  pourvu  d’un  ïwân 
qu’à  l’époque  kâdjâr. 

Le  kiosque  de  la  DjunTa  de  Kumm,  qui  fut 
édifié  durant  le  règne  de  Sultan  Sandjar,  vers 
l’année  525  h,  (1131),  possède  un  grand  Iwân 
qui  est  l’œuvre  de  Fath-‘Alï  Shäh  Kädjär  et  est 
daté  de  l’année  1246  h.  (1830). 

Le  bâtiment  à coupole  de  la  mosquée  de  Na- 
tanz,  qui  est  seldjukide,  est  précédé  d’un  ïwân 
construit  à l’époque  mongole,  en  704  h.  (1304). 

Le  sanctuaire  de  la  mosquée  DjunTa  de  Sâwa, 
seldjukide  comme  son  minaret,  qui  est  daté  de 
l’année  504  h.  (iiio),  est  précédé  d’un  ïwân 
daté  de  l’année  922  h.  (1516). 

Ce  n’est  qu’en  l’année  1029  h.  (1620)  qu’un 
ïwân,  orné  de  minarets,  a été  ajouté  au  kiosque 
de  la  mosquée  Djàmi‘  de  Burüdjird. 

L’iwân  méridional  de  la  Djämi‘  d’Ardistân 
est  daté  de  l’année  555  h.  (1160)  alors  que  le 
sanctuaire  est  d’environ  70  ans  plus  ancien. 

Le  kiosque  de  la  Djâmi‘  de  Gulpâygân,  con- 
struit entre  les  années  498  et  511  h.  (1105-18), 
est  plus  probant  encore,  personne,  au  cours  des 
siècles,  ne  s’étant  avisé  de  lui  adjoindre  un  ïwân. 

Tout  cela  est  maintenant  bien  connu,  géné- 
ralement admis,  et  l’on  voit  ce  qui  subsiste  des 
datations  et  des  identifications  de  M.  Schroeder 
relativement  aux  plus  anciennes  parties  de  la 
Djum‘a  d’Isfahân.  On  peut  tenir  pour  certain 
que  ni  le  sanctuaire,  ni  l’ïwân  méridional,  ni  celui 
qui  lui  fait  face  ne  sont  antérieurs  à l’époque 
seldjukide. 

Voici  maintenant  l’exemple  d’un  troisième 
procédé  de  datation  utilisé  dans  la  même  étude 
du  Survey  et  que  j’appellerai  “à  l’esbrouffe.” 
Parlant  de  quatre  petites  coupoles  construites 
sur  des  piliers  et  formant  un  carré  adjacent  au 
mur  S.  E.  de  la  Djumca  d’Isfahân,  extérieurement 
à elle,  on  nous  dit  ceci,  textuellement:  Ce  bâti- 
ment était-il  la  bibliothèque  située  en  avant  de 
la  mosquée  que  décrit  Màfarrûkhî?  S’il  en  était 
ainsi  il  serait  daté  d’avant  la  fin  du  dixième  si- 


ècle.” 19  Et,  sans  plus,  on  parle  ensuite  tranquille- 
ment de  “l’identification  de  la  bibliothèque” 
comme  d’un  fait  accompli20  et  des  “voûtes  de  la 
bibliothèque,”21  comme  si  réellement  cette  identi- 
fication avait  été  faite. 

Continuerai- je?  A aucun  prix,  car  il  me  fau- 
drait poursuivre  de  la  même  encre  et  j’ai  déjà 
plus  que  mon  soûl  de  cette  besogne.  Je  me  con- 
tenterai d’ajouter  que  si  même  le  texte  de  la 
partie  du  Survey  relative  à l’architecture  isla- 
mique ne  valait  rien,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  tout  à fait 
le  cas,  nous  devrions  être  infiniment  reconnais- 
sants aux  éditeurs  de  cet  ouvrage  d’avoir  mis  à 
notre  disposition  un  véritable  trésor  de  docu- 
ments authentiques.  Deux  cent  cinquante  belles 
planches  photographiques  sont  une  fortune  pour 
les  étudiants  de  l’architecture  iranienne.  Qu’il 
me  soit  permis  de  noter  à leur  intention  quelques 
erreurs  rencontrées  au  bas  des  planches,  dans  les 
légendes. 

PI.  258.  Ecrire  Târï  Khâna,  “la  maison  de 
Dieu,”  et  non  Tàrïk  Khâna,  “la  maison 
obscure.” 

PI.  259  A.  Cet  ornement  est  d’au  moins  deux 
siècles  postérieur  à la  date  indiquée. 

PI.  260  C.  Au  lieu  de  “Mausoleum  of  Arslän 
Jasib”  écrire  “Mausoleum  of  Arslän  Jasib?” 
PI.  262  A.  Cet  édifice  n’a  rien  de  sasanide.  Il  y 
avait  bien  un  pont  préislamique  en  cet  en- 
droit, mais  c’est  celui  dont  on  voit  les  ruines 
un  peu  plus  bas,  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la  ri- 
vière. 

PI.  276  A.  Le  bâtiment  à coupole  a bien  été  con- 
struit à l’époque  seldjukide,  mais  l’ïwân 
orné  de  minarets  qui  lui  a été  adjoint  n’a 
rien  à voir  avec  l’année  1215  h.  (1800).  Se- 

19  “Was  this  building  the  library  standing  before  the 
mosque  which  Mâfarrukhï  describes?  If  so,  it  must  be 
dated  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century”  (Schroeder, 
op.  cit.,  p.  958). 

20  Ibid.,  p.  962. 

21  E.  Schroeder,  “The  Seljüq  Period,”  p.  994. 
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Ion  l’inscription  de  fondation,  il  a été  édifié 
en  1029  h. (1620). 

PI.  279.  Le  bâtiment  du  premier  plan,  à gauche, 
peut  être  “daté  1158-60  (553-55),”  mais 
ce  qu’on  voit  de  l’édifice  à coupole  est  d’envi- 
ron 70  ans  plus  ancien. 

PI.  280.  Seul  le  revêtement  du  dôme  date  du  dix- 
neuvième  siècle. 

PI.  281.  Ecrire  Gunbad-i-Jabalïya,  “la  coupole 
(voisine)  de  la  montagne,”  au  lieu  de  Jabal-i- 
Sang,  “la  montagne  de  pierre.” 

Pis.  285-87.  La  partie  inférieure  de  ce  bâtiment 
ne  peut  pas,  comme  je  l’ai  dit  plus  haut, 
avoir  été  construite  pendant  le  dixième  siècle 
de  Père  chrétienne.  Le  bas  comme  le  haut 
de  l’édifice  ont  vraisemblablement  été  édi- 
fiés sous  le  règne  de  Malik  Shah  mais  peut- 
être  en  deux  temps,  soit  que  les  travaux, 
entrepris  par  Nizâm  al-Mulk  après  qu’il  eût 
fait  don  de  la  mosquée  aux  Shâfi‘ïtes,22 
aient  été  interrompus  pendant  la  durée  des 
troubles  qui  s’ensuivirent,  soit  que  l’édifice 
ait  été  endommagé  à ce  moment,  et  même 
en  partie  détruit,  puis  reconstruit. 

PI.  292.  Les  colonnes  que  représente  cette 
planche  n’ont  aucun  rapport  avec  celles  dont 
il  est  question  dans  le  texte.23  L’une  de 
celles-ci  est  représentée  dans  Athâr-é  îrân, 
I (1936),  Figs.  153-54. 

Pis.  295,  296  A et  298  A et  B.  Il  ne  s’agit  pas  là 
d’  “armatures”  mais  d’un  procédé  de  con- 
struction qui  n’a  pour  but  que  de  faciliter 
le  travail  du  maçon  en  dessinant,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  les  voûtes  dans  l’espace  et  en  limitant 
les  surfaces  à couvrir.  Il  est  évident  que 
l’ouvrier  iranien,  qui  maçonne  dans  le  vide, 
construit  plus  facilement  les  éléments  limi- 
tés d’une  voûte  que  la  voûte  entière  d’un 
seul  coup.  De  ce  “truc  de  métier”  fut  tiré, 

22  Schroeder,  “Standing  Monuments  of  the  First  Pe- 
riod,” p.  956. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  963. 


comme  on  le  voit  particulièrement  bien  dans 
la  planche  298  B,  un  système  de  décoration 
très  intéressant  mais  qui  ne  renforce  aucune- 
ment les  voûtes.  C’est  ici  que  l’on  pourrait 
parler  de  l’architecture  gothique,  mais  c’est 
une  autre  histoire. 

Les  soit-disant  armatures  en  question,  qui 
n’ont  parfois  qu’une  ou  deux  briques 
d’épaisseur  et  sont  communément  exécutées 
en  plâtre  armé  de  roseau,  n’ont  aucune 
fonction  statique,  aucune  solidité  propre  et 
sont  même,  le  plus  souvent,  préjudiciables  à 
la  durée  des  constructions.  Ce  qui  ne  signifie 
d’ailleurs  pas  que  l’Iran  n’a  jamais  “armé” 
ses  voûtes.  Mais  cela  aussi  est  une  autre 
histoire. 

PI.  304  D.  Ecrire  “Salle  du  mihrâb  d’Ôljeitü” 
au  lieu  de  “Sanctuaire  d’Ôljeitü,”  car  cette 
salle,  construite  à l’époque  muzaffaride, 
n’existait  pas  au  temps  d’Uldjâitü. 

PI.  305.  Ce  bâtiment  n’a  pas  été  construit  en 
“507  or  509  h.”  mais  de  500  à 509  h. 

PI.  306.  Les  dates  indiquées,  1104-18  (498- 
512  h.),  ne  sont  pas  celles  de  la  construction 
de  l’édifice,  comme  on  pourrait  le  croire, 
mais  à peu  près24  celles  du  règne  de  Mu- 
hammad, fils  de  Malik  Shah. 

PI.  320.  “Dated  1055-58  (447-50  h.)”  est  in- 
exact. Ecrire  1158  (553  h.)  Cette  date, 
qui  se  trouve  à la  fin  de  la  grande  inscription 
visible  sur  la  photographie,  ne  marque 
d’ailleurs  pas  la  fin  de  la  construction  de 
l’édifice  mais  celle  de  l’exécution  du  décor 
ajouté  après  coup. 

PL  339  B.  Le  tombeau  de  Pîr  ‘Älamdär  est  daté 
de  l’année  417  h.,  non  de  418. 

PI.  340  A.  Le  tombeau  des  Cihil  Dukhtarân  est 
daté  de  l’année  446  h.,  non  de  448. 

PI.  343.  Si  ce  tombeau  était  véritablement  celui 
de  Shaikh  Haidar,  comme  on  l’assure,  il  ne 

24  Sultan  Muhammad  b.  Malik  Shah  mourut  le  24 

Dhu’l-Hidjdia  5x1  (18  avril  1118). 
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pourrait  être  antérieur  à la  mort  accidentelle 
de  ce  personnage,  c’est  à dire  à l’année 
898  h.  (1488),  ni  postérieur  à l’enlèvement 
de  son  corps  par  Shah  Ismâ'ïl,  qui  eut  lieu 
22  ans  plus  tard.  Mais  cette  identification 
est  fort  douteuse.  L’édifice  me  paraît  être 
plutôt  à peu  près  contemporain  de  celui  qui 
a été  construit  à Ardabïl  par  Shaikh  Sadr 
al-Dïn  pour  son  père  Shaikh  Safï,  c’est  à 
dire  entre  les  années  735  h.  (1334),  date 
de  la  mort  de  Shaikh  Safï,  et  794  h.  (1392  ) , 
date  de  celle  de  Sadr  al-Dïn.  Il  n’a,  en  tout 
cas,  rien  à voir  avec  le  douzième  siècle  a.d. 

PI.  346.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  tour  elle-même  qui  est 
datée  de  l’année  1139  (534  h.),  mais  seule- 
ment la  serrure  de  sa  porte. 

PI.  347  A.  La  tour  en  question  n’est  pas  datée 
de  l’année  680  h.  (1281).  L’inscription 
porte  seulement  “Dans  l’année  six  cent...,” 
le  reste  étant  illisible.  M.  van  Berchem  pro- 
pose 602  h.  et  M.  Herzfeld  680. 

PI.  349.  La  tour  adjacente  à la  mosquée  Djum‘a 
de  Bistâm  (Bastâm)  n’est  pas  datée  de 
l’année  713  h.  (1313).  Elle  ne  pourrait 
d’ailleurs  pas  l’être  car  le  corridor  qui  y 
conduit,  de  la  mosquée,  ne  peut  être  plus 
jeune  qu’elle  et  il  est  daté  du  “milieu  du 
mois  de  Shawwâl  de  l’année  700”  (1301). 
D’autre  part  cet  édifice  est  appelé  dans  le 
pays  Kâshâna,  qui  est  évidemment  la  cor- 
ruption de  Ghäzäna  ou  Ghâzânîya.  Elle  a 
été  construite  à la  fin  du  septième  siècle  de 
l’Hégire,  vraisemblablement  entre  les  années 
694  h.  (1295),  date  de  l’avènement  au  trône 
de  Sultan  Ghâzân,  et  700  h.  (1301),  date 
de  la  construction  du  couloir  de  raccorde- 
ment. 

PI.  350.  Ce  mausolée  n’est  pas  celui  de  Bistâm 
Mïrzâ,  qui  ne  s’appelait  d’ailleurs  pas  Mah- 
müd,  mais  celui  du  “bienheureux  Kâsim,” 
contemporain  et  ami  de  Shaikh  Bâyazïd.  La 
tombe  de  Bistâm  Mïrzâ  se  trouve  dans 
l’autre  bâtiment  circulaire  à toit  pointu, 


actuellement  compris  dans  les  bâtiments  de 
la  mosquée. 

PI.  351  B.  Ce  mausolée  n’est  pas  celui  de  Shâh- 
zâda  Muhammad  Sultan  Rida,  mais  celui 
de  l’Amïr  Zain  al-Dïn,  fils  de  l’Amïr  Kamâl 
al-Dïn  al-Husainï.  La  tombe  de  Muham- 
mad Sultan  Rida  se  trouve,  ainsi  que  celle 
de  Mulla  Madjd  al-Dïn,  dans  un  pauvre 
bâtiment  situé  hors  de  la  ville,  sur  la  route 
de  Farahâbâd.  On  a répété  ici  une  erreur  de 
Sarre  vieille  de  près  de  quarante  ans  et  bien 
souvent  signalée. 

PI.  354  A.  Le  tombeau  de  Celebï  Oghlu  n’est  pas 
daté.  On  peut  seulement  dire  qu’il  a proba- 
blement été  construit  dans  la  première  moi- 
tié du  huitième  siècle  de  l’Hégire. 

PI.  354  B.  L’Imâmzâda  Dja‘far  n’est  pas  daté  de 
l’année  742  h.  (1341).  L’inscription  du  ban- 
deau extérieur  porte  ceci:  “sept  cent  vingt 
et . . . .”  Le  chiffre  des  unités  manque. 

PI.  355.  Il  aurait  fallu  expliquer  que  “d.  1030 
(421  h.)”  signifie  “died  1030  (421  h.)”  et 
non  “dated  1030  (421  h.).”  Il  peut  y avoir 
confusion,  car  au  bas  de  la  planche  345,  par 
exemple,  “d.  1186”  signifie  “dated  1186.” 

PI.  356.  Même  observation.  Mas'üd  III  est  mort 
en  1 1 14  (508  h.)  mais  la  tour  n’est  pas  datée 
de  l’année  1114. 

PI-  359-  On  a confondu  l’un  avec  l’autre  les  deux 
minarets  de  Dâmghân.  La  figure  A repré- 
sente celui  du  Masdjid-i  Djâmih  C’est  lui  et 
non  l’autre  qui  peut  être  daté  des  environs  de 
l’année  450  h.  (c.  1058).  Le  minaret  B est 
celui  duTârï  Khâna.que  peut  avoir  été  con- 
struit entre  les  années  417  et  420  h.  (1026- 
29). 

Pis.  369, 370, 371  C.  Le  minaret  n’appartient  pas 
à la  Khânakâh  mais  à la  mosquée. 

PI.  386.  L’ïwân  de  Pïr  Bakrân  est  antérieur  à 
la  mort  du  saint  homme,  qui  survint  en 
l’année  703  h.  (1303).  Il  n’a  pas  été  recon- 
struit en  712  h.  (1312)  mais  transformé  en 
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mausolée  et  modifié  en  conséquence  entre  les 
années  703  et  7 1 2 h. 

PI.  392.  Il  y a confusion  entre  les  deux  groupes 
de  bâtiments  de  Bistâm,  qui  n’ont  de 
commun  que  le  fait  de  se  trouver  dans  la 
même  ville.  L’un,  le  Sanctuaire,  comprend 
la  tombe  de  Shaikh  Bâyazld,  les  mausolées 
de  Bistâm  Mirzâ  et  de  Kâsim,  la  mosquée 
datée  de  5 14  h.  et  son  minaret,  ainsi  que  le 
grand  iwân  et  le  porche  d’entrée  au  nom  du 
Sultan  Uldjâitü  Khudâbanda,  daté  de 
l’année  713  h.  L’autre  groupe  est  celui  du 
Masdjid-i  Djâmik  qui  comprend  la  mosquée 
elle-même,  la  tour  à redans  qui  lui  est  adja- 
cente et  un  cloître  où  se  trouve  un  beau  mih- 
râb  en  plâtre. 

Il  ne  faut  donc  pas  dire:  “Bistâm.  Sanctu- 
aire de  Bâyazïd,  Mihrâb  du  cloître,”  mais 
“Bistâm.  Masdjid-i  Djâmi‘,  Mihrâb  du  cloî- 
tre.” 

PI.  394.  Ecrire:  “Bistâm.  Masdjid-i  Djâmk, 
Mihrâb  du  cloître.  Détail.” 

PI.  395.  Ecrire:  “Bistâm.  Masdjid-i  Djâmi‘, 
Cloître.” 

PI.  396.  Voir  l’observation  faite  au  sujet  de  la 
planche  304  D. 

PL  398.  Ce  mihrâb  est  celui  de  la  mosquée  Djâmi‘ 
de  Marand. 

PI.  412  F.  C’est  la  porte  en  bois  de  l’édifice  qui 
est  datée  de  l’année  889  h.  (1484).  La 
mosquée  elle-même  est  plus  ancienne. 

PI.  413  B.  Tout  le  haut  de  ce  portail,  à partir  de 
l’inscription,  a été  reconstruit  à l’époque 
kâdjâr.  On  y a remployé,  mais  peu  adroite- 
ment, des  éléments  de  l’ancien  décor. 

PI.  414.  “i4th-i6th  century”  n’a  pas  grand  sens 
car  l’ïwân  que  représente  cette  planche  a 
été  construit  à l’époque  seldjukide  et  com- 
porte un  décor  d’époques  diverses  dont  la 
dernière  est  celle  de  Shâh  ‘Abbäs  II,  qui 
régna  de  1052  à 1077  h.  (1642-67).  Il  au- 
rait fallu  écrire:  “nth-i7th  century.” 

PI.  415.  Il  n’y  a dans  cette  planche  rien  d’appa- 


rent qui  puisse  être  daté  du  quatorzième 
siècle  a.d.,  si  ce  n’est  cependant  la  division 
des  façades  courantes  en  deux  étages. 

Pis.  428-36  A.  La  description  du  Masdjid-i 
Gawhar  Shâd  qu’illustrent  ces  photogra- 
phies comporte  de  graves  erreurs  que  je  dois 
signaler  ici  et  qui  sont  dues  au  fait  que  l’au- 
teur, peu  au  courant  des  questions  de  con- 
struction, n’a  pas  su  reconnaître  dans  la 
mosquée  actuelle  ce  qui  appartient  à l’édifice 
original  et  ce  qui  est  le  résultat  de  racommo- 
dages  divers.  On  en  jugera  en  comparant  les 
lignes  suivantes  du  Survey  avec  une  suc- 
cincte histoire  du  monument: 

As  usual,  there  is  a stone  foundation,  rising  to  the 
height  of  a man’s  waist;  but  this  projects  more 
than  usual,  and  so  at  once  the  building  is  in 
firm  communication  with  the  ground.  Further 
to  assist  this  effect,  the  niches  and  ivän  arches 
are  somewhat  squat — stocky  would  be  the  word, 
if  they  were  human.  In  the  case  of  the  main 
ivän,  the  arch  is  wider  at  the  spring  than  at  the 
ground,  and  this  indeed,  in  an  arch  of  such  a 
size,  is  a refinement  of  enormous,  though  almost 
imperceptible,  power.  Then  the  main  ivän,  with 
its  minarets  and  the  dome  behind,  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  arcade  walls  by  two  means: 
first,  the  blinding  of  the  three  top  niches,  and 
one  bottom  one,  adjacent  to  the  minarets  on 
either  side — a device  which  gives  the  wall  at 
that  end  greater  solidity  than  the  rest  of  the 
quadrangle;  and  second,  an  extra  parapet  on 
the  wall,  engaged  to  the  minarets  on  either  side, 
and  turning  eventually  on  to  the  side  walls  of 
the  quadrangle,  where  it  ends  abruptly  after  a 
few  feet,  thereby  exhibiting  its  thickness,  and  so, 
apparently,  its  weight.  To  emphasize  its  unify- 
ing purpose,  the  panels  on  the  extra  parapet 
correspond  with  the  uprights  between  the  niches 
underneath ”2S 

Il  me  paraît,  d’abord,  difficile  de  parler  de 
“foundation  rising  to  the  height  of  a man’s 

25  R.  Byron,  “Tïmürid  Architecture,  a.  General 

Trends,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  II,  1140. 
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waist,”  car  les  fondations  d’un  bâtiment 
sont  sous  terre.  Il  s’agit  du  soubassement, 
non  des  fondations,  de  l’édifice.  Ensuite,  ce 
soubassement  n’est  pas  en  pierre.  Il  est  en 
briques,  “as  usual,”  mais  garni  jusqu’à  hau- 
teur d’homme  d’un  parement  de  dalles  de 
pierre  minces  posé  après  coup  qui  n’a  rien 
à voir  avec  la  stabilité  de  l’édifice.26  Char- 
din27 raconte,  à ce  propos,  que  la  vieille 
mosquée  d’Isfahân  est  revêtue  “dedans  et 
dehors  de  carreaux  d’émail,  peints  de  mo- 
resques vifs  et  luisants,  excepté  le  bas,  à huit 
pieds  de  hauteur,  qui  est  revêtu  de  belles 
tables  de  porphyre  ondé  et  marbré,  qui  sont 
celles  qu’Abas-le-grand  vouloit  faire  enlever 
pour  servir  à la  mosquée  Royale.”  Pour  qui- 
conque a le  moins  du  monde  examiné  un 
monument  de  l’Iran  islamique,  le  seul  aspect 
de  ces  hautes  dalles  posées  en  délit  au  bas 
des  murs  indique  assez  leur  caractère  pure- 
mont  décoratif.  Mais  passons,  et  arrivons  à 
l’histoire  du  Masdjid-i  Gawhar  Shäd. 

Sa  construction  fut  terminée  en  l’année 
821  h.  (1418),  comme  en  témoigne  la  date 
inscrite  en  tête  de  la  grande  inscription  rec- 
tangulaire du  portail  ainsi  que  dans  un  mé- 
daillon de  l’intérieur.  Puis  il  arriva  que  les 
murs  de  l’ïwân  s’écartèrent  sous  la  poussée 
de  la  voûte.  La  largeur  de  la  baie  mesure 
maintenant  cinquante  centimètres  de  plus 
à la  naissance  de  l’arc  qu’au  niveau  du  sol. 
Ce  dangereux  mouvement,  dont  le  résultat 
est  ingénument  présenté  par  M.  R.  Byron 
comme  le  fin  du  fin  de  l’art  d’un  grand  con- 
structeur, a été  causé  par  la  trop  faible 
épaisseur  des  murs  latéraux,  chargés  de  ré- 
sister aux  poussées  fort  importantes  de  la 
voûte,  haut  placées  et,  de  plus,  considérable- 
ment augmentées  par  l’effet  de  l’énorme 
poids  de  la  double  coupole. 

26  Voir  Godard,  op.  cit.,  p.  in. 

22  Op.  cit.,  VIII,  2. 


Quand  les  points  d’appui  d’un  arc  s’écartent 
de  cinquante  centimètres,  cela  ne  va  évi- 
demment pas  sans  causer  de  grands  dégâts 
dans  la  structure  de  l’édifice.  C’est  ce  qui 
se  produisit  à la  mosquée  de  Gawhar  Shàd. 
On  y exécuta  des  réparations  considérables 
qui  furent  terminées  vers  l’année  1087  h. 
(1676-77),  date  qui  est  rappelée  au  haut  du 
portail,  à la  fin  de  l’inscription  horizontale. 
On  répara  ce  qui  avait  été  détérioré  et  l’on 
entreprit  de  lutter  contre  le  déversement  des 
murs  de  l’ïwân.  A cet  effet  on  renforça  les 
points  d’appui  des  salles  de  prière  adja- 
centes, on  boucha  la  plupart  des  arcades  de 
la  façade  sud  de  la  cour28  et  l’on  chargea 
cette  même  façade  d’un  lourd  “extra  para- 
pet.” 29  Ce  remplissage  des  arcades  voisines 
de  l’îwân  et  l’adjonction  de  l’affreux  “extra 
parapet,”  mesures  lamentables  mais  néces- 
saires au  sauvetage  du  monument,  sont 
justement  ce  que  l’auteur  considère 
comme  l’heureux  moyen  trouvé  par  le  subtil 
constructeur  de  l’édifice  pour  accorder  son 
architecture  à celle  de  la  cour. 

Ayant  ainsi  compris  ce  qui  s’était  passé,  le 
savant  professeur  déclare  ensuite  doctorale- 
ment  que  “Qavâm  ad-dïn  was  a great  archi- 
tect because  never,  at  any  stage  of  the  de- 
sign, did  he  abdicate  control  of  it  to  the 
craftsman  and  the  decorator,”30  ce  qui  est 
tout  de  même  un  peu  trop  godiche,  car  s’il 
fallut  exécuter  les  travaux  dont  je  viens  de 
parler,  si  l’on  dut  ensuite,  à diverses  re- 
prises,31 et  si  l’on  doit  encore  actuellement 
réparer  le  monument  et  le  consolider  pour 

28  Byron,  op.  cit.,  IV,  PI.  430. 

29  Ibid. 

30  Ibid.,  II,  1140. 

31  Les  dispositions  prises  contre  les  poussées  de  la 
voûte  se  révélèrent  suffisantes  à l’usage,  car  les  murs  ont 
cessé  de  s’écarter  et  l’on  ne  remarque  aucune  fissure  nou- 
velle dans  les  parties  consolidées.  Cependant  la  voûte 
elle-même  avait  été  moins  habilement  traitée.  On  s’était 
contenté  de  la  réparer,  sans  la  renforcer,  de  sorte  qu’elle 
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l’empêcher  de  s’écrouler,  c’est  précisément 
parce  que  Kawwâm  al-Dïn  Shirâzï  fut  un 
piteux  architecte,  dans  l’occasion,  c’est  parce 
qu’il  ne  sut  ni  répartir  convenablement  le 
poids  des  diverses  parties  de  l’édifice,  ni 
vaincre  les  poussées  que  ces  charges  de- 
vaient nécessairement  développer  dans  son 
organisme. 

PI.  436  B.  Ce  dôme  appartient  à la  Madrasa  Dü 
Dâr. 

PI.  441.  C’est  la  date  du  décor  en  kâshis,  non 
celle  de  la  construction  de  l’édifice,  qui  est 
sensiblement  plus  ancienne  (c.  775  h.). 

PI.  451  B.  Ce  portail  est  daté  de  l’année  793  h., 
non  de  794. 

PI.  470  B.  Ce  dôme  est  daté  de  l’année  1122  h., 
non  de  1126. 

PI.  473.  Le  palais  des  Cihil  Sutün  n’a  pu  être 
construit  en,  ou  vers,  l’année  999  h.  Pas 
avant  1021  h. 

PI.  479  B.  Le  Talâr  Ashraf  n’a  pas  été  construit 
par  Shäh  ‘Abbäs  II,  mais  à la  fin  du  règne 
de  Shah  Sulaimân  (1077-1105/1667-94),  ou 
sous  celui  de  son  successeur,  Shah  Sultan 
Husain. 

PL  488.  La  partie  historique  de  la  grande  inscrip- 
tion de  ce  monument  dit  exactement  ceci: 
“A  ordonné  d’édifier  ce  buk£a  béni,  (en 
l’honneur)  de  Rida  ...  le  Sultan,  fils  de  Sul- 
tan, Abu’l-Muzaffar  Shah  Sulaimân,  al-Hu- 
sainï,  al-Müsâwï,  al-Safawï  Bahädur  Khan 
...  à la  date  de  l’année  1091  de  l’Hégire  du 
Prophète.” 

continuait  d’être  dangereusement  menacée  par  l’énorme 
masse  de  la  coupole  et  qu’elle  se  brisa  de  nouveau,  plu- 
sieurs fois,  notamment  lors  d’un  tremblement  de  terre 
qui  se  produisit  sous  le  règne  de  Shäh  ‘Abbâs  I.  Elle  fut 
réparée  en  1008  h.  par  Ustâd  Muhammad  Bâghir,  ainsi 
qu’un  kâshï,  conservé  dans  le  dépôt  du  matériel  du  Sanctu- 
aire, nous  l’apprend.  Elle  le  fut  aussi  entre  les  années 
1084  et  1088  h.  par  un  maçon  d’Isfahân  nommé  Hâdjdji 
Shudià1,  l’auteur  du  Musallâ  de  Mashhad,  puis  de  nou- 
veau il  y a deux  ans.  Elle  le  sera  encore  l’an  prochain, 
en  1940. 


PI.  497.  La  Madrasa  Mädar-i  Shäh  porte  un 
grand  nombre  de  dates  d’achèvements  par- 
tiels échelonnées  entre  les  années  1118  et 
1126  h.  Le  portail  en  question  est  daté  de 
l’année  1122  h.  (1710-n). 

PI.  498.  Ce  vestibule  n’a  pas  été  réparé  mais 
entièrement  construit  en  1934. 

PI.  499.  Tout  ce  que  l’on  voit  sur  cette  photo- 
graphie est  kädjär.  Le  portail  est  daté  de 
l’année  1287  h.  (1870-71). 

PI.  508  B.  Ce  remarquable  édifice  est  le  mausolée 
d’un  jeune  enfant,  Husain,  fils  de  l’Imâm 
Rida.  Il  n’a  pas  été  construit  pendant  le 
dix-neuvième  siècle,  comme  le  dit  le  Survey 32 
mais  durant  le  règne  de  Shäh  Ismä'il  (907- 
30/1502-25).  Il  fut  seulement  pourvu,  à 
l’époque  kädjär,  d’une  façade  en  glaces  qui 
est  datée  de  l’année  1307  h.  (1889-90).  Ce 
que  la  planche  508  B.  montre  du  monument 
est  d’ailleurs  purement  safawide. 

A ce  propos  et  à l’intention  de  l’éditeur  du 
Survey,  qui  déplore  tragiquement  le  petit 
nombre  des  monuments  construits  sous  le 
règne  de  Shäh  Ismä‘11,33  je  dois  dire  qu’outre 
cet  Imämzäda  Husain  de  Kazwïn  il  faut 
compter  aussi  le  sanctuaire  de  Kumm  parmi 
les  œuvres  importantes  de  ce  temps.  Lui 
aussi  a été  partiellement  couvert  de  glaces 
à l’époque  kädjär,  mais  l’exquise  façade 
bleue  du  Sahn-i  Kuhna,  datée  de  l’année 
925  h.  (1519),  l’un  des  chefs  d’œuvre  de 
l’architecture  iranienne,  est  encore  visible  et 
intacte.  Elle  a été  soigneusement  vérifiée  et 
réparée  l’an  dernier. 

PL  508  C.  Le  “Saint  inconnu”  s’appelle  Halïma 
Khâtûn  et  son  tombeau  ne  se  trouve  pas 
dans  le  Färs34  mais  à Kazwïn. 

PL  510  A.  Cette  “Private  Residence”  est  le 
tombeau  de  ‘Alï,  fils  de  Hamza. 

32  A.  U.  Pope,  “The  Safavid  Period,”  II,  1217. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  1165-66. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  1217. 
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In  this  very  long  and  ambitious  chapter, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  and 
illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates  in 
black  and  white  and  in  color,  Pope  has  under- 
taken a tremendous  task.  The  collecting  of  the 
vast  number  of  photographs  (most  of  the  plates 
show  as  many  as  four  objects)  alone  is  a great 
service.  Thanks  to  the  author  there  are  now 
gathered  in  one  volume  reproductions  of  much 
pottery  either  unpublished  or  relatively  unknown, 
belonging  to  museums  in  Persia,  to  private  col- 
lections, or  dealers,  besides  selected  pieces  long 
familiar  to  those  interested  in  Islamic  art.  The 
work  is  of  value  in  stimulating  interest  in  the 
general  public;  the  reviewer  has  seen  several  peo- 
ple, not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  turn 
over  the  plates  and  exclaim  with  as  much  delight 
as  if  they  were  seeing  the  pottery  itself.  Sober 
scholars,  too,  will  find  information  as  to  kiln  wast- 
ers and  the  actual  provenance  of  certain  classes 
of  pottery,  which  the  author’s  travels  in  Persia 
and  questioning  of  local  dealers  have  enabled 
him  to  ascertain.  Here  will  be  found  also  Pope’s 
exposition  of  the  Kashan  style,  which  is  his 
most  original  contribution  to  the  field;  his  first 
suggestion  of  the  importance  of  Kashan  has  been 
corroborated  by  several  other  authorities  work- 
ing on  various  lines  of  evidence.  If  the  author’s 
work  is  uneven,  it  is  partly  because  some  recent 
archaeological  findings  were  still  unpublished 
when  he  was  writing.  Again,  one  senses  a double 
purpose  in  the  work,  as  if  it  had  been  planned 
both  for  the  general  public  and  for  students.  The 
author’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  will  appeal  to 

* By  A.  U.  Pope,  ed.  by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Ackerman 
(London  and  New  York,  1938-39),  II,  1446-1666,  Figs. 
518-78;  V,  Pis.  555-811. 


the  former;  his  resulting  lack  of  strict  objectiv- 
ity will  be  a drawback  to  the  latter.  Sometimes 
attributions  of  style  and  of  date  are  forced;  a 
more  skeptical  writer  would  simply  have  said: 
“We  do  not  as  yet  know  the  facts.”  But  this 
chapter  is  part  of  a survey;  and  a survey  is  a 
large  view,  in  which  one  cannot  expect  everything 
to  be  in  focus,  nor  all  parts  proportionate. 

The  format  is  of  a high  standard.  The  author 
very  rightly  recognized  the  importance  of  having 
large  illustrations.  The  black  and  white  plates  are 
throughout  excellent,  and  even  when  the  photo- 
graphs are  reduced,  to  allow  several  on  a single 
plate,  the  details  are  generally  clear.  Further, 
throughout  the  text  are  very  neat  drawings  of 
either  additional  material  or  special  details;  and 
there  is  a map  of  ceramic  centers  (Fig.  577  on 
p.  1663). 

The  color  plates  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the 
plates  in  black  and  white.  There  are  fifty-six 
plates  in  color  (if  this  count  is  correct),  that  is, 
about  a fifth  of  the  total  number,  a very  fair  pro- 
portion; but  the  quality  of  these  color  plates  is 
not  what  one  would  desire.  Only  four  are  collo- 
types, the  rest  screen  printed.  In  general  the 
color  plates  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  Pézard,1 
nor  of  Koechlin  and  Migeon,2  and  fall  far 
below  those  of  Sarre’s  Samarra  book.3  One  has 
only  to  compare  Plates  651  and  652,  or  Plates 
664  and  665,  to  wish  that  only  collotypes  had 
been  used,  even  if  this  had  meant  limiting  the 
total  number  of  plates  in  color  to  ten  or  twenty. 

The  selection  of  the  color  plates  is  interesting. 

1 M.  Pézard,  La  Céramique  archdique  de  l’Islam  et 
ses  origines  (Paris,  1920). 

2 R.  Koechlin  and  G.  Migeon,  Oriental  Art,  Ceramics, 
Fabrics,  Carpets  (New  York,  1928). 

3 F.  Sarre,  Die  Keramik  von  Samarra  (Berlin,  1925). 
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Only  three  (Pis.  558,  570,  and  571)  were  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  early  Islamic  period,  through  the 
tenth  century.  Six  (Pis.  788,  789,  795,  801,  805, 
807)  were  given  to  the  late  period,  since  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  remainder  are  devoted  to 
the  middle  period,  that  of  the  Seljuks  and  Mon- 
gols. The  author  evidently  wished  to  give  color 
plates  to  objects  relatively  inaccessible  to  the 
general  public,  that  is,  those  found  in  private  col- 
lections and  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  Objects 
from  only  four  American  museums  were  shown 
in  color  plates:  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (PI. 
638),  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston  (PI. 
706),  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
(PI.  738),  and  the  W.  R.  Nelson  Gallery  of  Kan- 
sas City  (PI.  755). 

Again,  one  is  struck  with  the  unevenness  of 
the  objects  chosen  for  reproduction  in  color.  Some 
are  so  important  for  their  beauty  and  their  his- 
torical importance  that  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  known,  it  would  have  been  a pity  not  to  in- 
clude them,  for  instance,  the  magnificent  carved 
polychrome  bowl  (PI.  6034 *),  and  the  carved  blue 
plate  (PI.  597s),  both  in  the  Eumorfopoulos 
collection.  But  why  make  a new  color  plate  of 
the  very  fine  “Samarra”  white-glazed  bowl  with 
blue  and  green  splashes,  now  in  the  Moore  col- 
lection (PI.  571)?  Pézard  gave  a faithful  objec- 
tive reproduction  of  it,  showing  the  broken  places, 
and  putting  it  against  a pale  background,6  which 
is  much  more  effective  than  the  dull  dark  green 
in  the  Survey  plate.  Further,  in  this  illustration 
the  bowl  appears  to  be  complete;  one  trusts  that 
it  is  the  color  plate  only,  and  not  the  bowl  itself, 
which  has  been  so  retouched.  Occasionally,  there 
are  two  color  plates  of  the  same  type  of  pottery, 
where  one  would  suffice:  Plates  607  and  608,  both 
the  so-called  Aghkand  ware;  Plates  612  and  613, 

4 R.  L.  Hobson,  Chinese  Pottery,  Corean  and  Persian 
Wares  and  Recent  Additions.  The  George  Eumorfopoulos 
Collection  (London,  1928),  VI,  PI.  LIX. 

s Ibid.,  PI.  LX. 

6 Pézard,  op.  cit.,  p.  239,  and  PI.  CV. 


both  plain  monochrome  green  champlevé  ware  of 
the  Garrüs  district;  and  another  plain  green  in- 
cised bowl,  of  Amol,  appears  in  Plate  622.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  show  two  color  plates  (Pis. 
623  and  624)  of  the  Amol  style,  which  Hobson 
has  so  perfectly  described  as  “in  general  effect 
somewhat  resembling  poker-work.” 7 One  need 
not  remark  on  the  many  duplications  of  the  Rayy, 
Kashan,  and  Säva  lustered  and  polychrome 
wares;  only  a few  of  the  very  best  should  have 
been  chosen.  One  bowl,  combining  polychrome 
and  luster  (PI.  705)  has  not  only  been  previously 
illustrated  in  color  by  Pope,  but  is  an  imper- 
fect piece;  most  of  the  luster  has  worn  off.8 
Three  color  plates  (Pis.  755,  765,  and  766)  il- 
lustrate the  monochrome  turquoise  glaze.  The 
sculptured  bird  in  Plate  765  so  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  the  handsome  bird  shapes  of  Islamic 
metalwork  that  it  might  better  have  been  omit- 
ted. Far  more  to  the  credit  of  Persian  ceramic 
sculpture  is  the  little  figure  in  the  Museum  of 
Historic  Art  at  Princeton  University  (PI.  740, 
p.  1613),  which  expresses  a sense  of  form.  Inci- 
dentally, this  might  just  as  well  have  been  chosen 
for  a color  plate  as  the  jar  next  to  it  (PI.  741). 

If  the  author  had  omitted  a series  of  plates  of 
non-Persian  pottery,  namely,  the  “Samarra” 
wares  (Pis.  571-80),  he  might  have  been  able  to 
afford  another  collotype  in  color  of  Persian  pot- 
tery. 

Pope  himself  (p.  1446,  n.  1)  apologized  for 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  plates  does  not  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  text.  It  would  have  been  in- 
structive to  show  side  by  side  the  two  luster 
mihrabs  which  are  illustrated.  One  is  the  mihrab 
of  the  Maidän  Mosque  of  Kashan  (PI.  704)  ; the 
other,  that  of  the  Imämzäda  Yahyä  of  Varâmïn 
(PI.  400). 

7R.  L.  Hobson,  Guide  to  the  Islamic  Pottery  of  the 
Near  East  (London,  1932),  p.  27. 

8 A.  U.  Pope,  “A  Signed  Kashan  Mina’i  Bowl,”  Bur- 
lington Mag.,  LXIX  (1936),  144-47. 
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The  number  of  misprints,  or  typographical 
errors,  is  remarkably  small  for  a chapter  of  such 
proportions.9  Plate  573  D is  headed  “Possession 
Nazare-Aga”;  actually  this  Samarra  bowl  was 
purchased  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
1926,  and  published,  with  an  illustration,  the  fol- 
lowing year.10  Plate  589  is  headed  “Imitation 
T’ang  white  ware”  and  is  discussed  in  the  section 
on  the  early  Islamic  period.  This  section  starts 
out:  “Other  Far  Eastern  types  were  also  imi- 
tated, such  as  the  plain  white  Sung  Ting  yao ” 
(p.  1504);  Sung  corresponds  to  middle  Islamic. 
The  inscription  on  the  Indjoudjian  beaker  (p. 
1516,  PI.  592  B)  is  called  “Küfic,”  whereas  it  is 
unmistakably  a cursive  Neshki.  This  misinter- 
pretation is  astonishing  in  view  of  the  part  that 
Pope  took  in  writing  the  Survey’s  chapter  on 
calligraphy.11  On  page  1516  Mutiau  stands  for 
Mutiaux;  in  the  illustrations  (PI.  593,  C)  Mu- 
tiaux  is  not  mentioned.  The  description  (pp. 
1516-17)  is  wrong:  “The  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a delicate  relief  portraying  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac enclosed  in  geometrical  panels”;  the  design 
is  a large  Kufic  inscription  against  foliage.  A 
black  underglaze-painted  bowl  (PI.  595  B)  la- 
beled “formerly  possession  Rabenau”  (sic)  is 
now  in  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  (No. 
32.  32.  11).  The  attribution  of  the  Cleveland 
dish  (PI.  605)  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
corrected  once  (p.  1523,  n.  2),  but  appears  again 
uncorrected  (p.  1525).  The  owner  of  the  bowl 
in  Plate  610  is  given  there  as  Charlet  Gillet,  on 
page  1529,  as  Gilet.  On  Plate  613  one  finds  Poe- 
tier;  on  page  1531  (n.  8)  the  name  is  correctly 
spelled  Pottier. 

Plates  614-20  are  headed  Yasukand;  but  in 

9 These  misprints  are  mentioned  because  to  do  so  is 
conventionally  part  of  a book  review. 

10  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Acquisitions  During  the  Year  1Q26  (London,  1927), 
p.  95,  PI.  40. 

11  “Calligraphy,  A.  An  Outline  History,”  II,  Chap. 
46,  1707,  note. 


the  text  (as  on  p.  1531)  as  well  as  on  the  map 
(p.  1663,  Fig.  577)  appears  Yastkand.  The  rea- 
son for  this  discrepancy  may  be,  as  the  author 
stated  (p.  1446,  n.  1 ),  that  the  plates  were  printed 
before  the  text.  In  1932,  however,  the  author 
criticized  Hobson’s  spelling  Yasukand,  and  sug- 
gested Yasskand.12  On  page  1543  the  year 
592  should  be  changed  to  590,  when  Tughril  II 
died.13  The  “Pottier  peacock  bowl”  on  page 
1548  (referring  to  pp.  1497-98)  should  be  cor- 
rected to  “Brangwyn  peacock  bowl”  (p.  1498, 
PI.  575  B).  “Sayyid  ad-din  ‘All”  on  page  1576 
should  be  “Sayyid  Zain  ad-din  ‘Alï,”  as  on  page 
1574.  There  is  a rather  amusing  misprint  in  the 
heading  for  Figure  549  (p.  1579),  namely: 
“Signed:  F akhr ad-din, dated  1263  (661  h.)”;  the 
inscription  on  the  tile  illustrated  gives  very  clearly 
the  date  738  h.  (1337  a.d.),  the  name  of  the  pot- 
ter’s workshop  in  Kashan,  and,  finally,  the  art- 
ist’s signature,  Djamäl  Nakkäsh.  The  tile  dated 
661  h.  is  not  illustrated  in  the  Survey.  This  may 
suffice  to  indicate  the  misprints.  As  already  re- 
marked, they  are  very  few,  considering  the  length 
of  the  chapter. 

The  spelling  of  some  other  words  is  evidently 
editorial  policy.  It  is  a distinct  shock  to  the 
reader  familiar  with  Arabic  to  find  the  Arabic 
letter  waw  represented  by  a v instead  of  a w,  for 
instance,  in  Qayruvän  for  Qairawân  (p.  1487,  n. 
2),  al-Mutavakkil  for  al-Mutawakkil  (p.  1492), 
‘Abd  al-Vahhäb  for  ‘Abd  al-Wahhâb  (p.  1535), 
and  also  al-Javäbir  for  al-Djawähir  (p.  1543, 
n.  i).14  Why  neglect  this  one  Arabic  letter  when 

12  A.  U.  Pope,  “Review  of  R.  L.  Hobson,  A Guide  to 
the  Islamic  Pottery  of  the  Near  East,”  Art  Bull.,  XIV 
(1932) , 377,  column  2;  also  p.  378,  column  2.  In  the  same 
review  Pope  used  the  spelling  Ghal-i-Jough;  in  the  Sur- 
vey (p.  1531)  appears  Qal‘a-i-jug. 

13  S.  Lane-Poole,  The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  (Paris, 
1925),  P-  154- 

14  This  is  from  the  title  of  al-Bïrünï’s  Book  on  Pre- 
cious Stones.  The  letter  b instead  of  an  h is  of  course  also 
a misprint. 
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others,  such  as  ‘ain,  and  ha,  are  correctly  trans- 
literated? On  the  other  hand,  this  method  of 
transliteration  may  not  be  part  of  a definite  pol- 
icy, because  it  is  not  consistently  observed  in 
other  chapters  in  the  Survey.  In  the  chapter 
“Calligraphy,  an  Outline  History” 1S  one  finds 
Valid,  Mu‘aviya  (p.  1711),  and  Mudavvar  (p. 
1717),  but  also,  correctly,  al-Wäthiq  and  al- 
Ahwal  (p.  17x2).  Again,  in  S.  Flury’s16  chapter 
are  the  proper  renderings,  tawakkal  (p.  1751) 
and  ad-dawla  (p.  1768). 

The  handling  of  Muslim  dates,  as  well,  cannot 
satisfy  the  purist.  When  speaking  in  general 
terms  of  historical  events,  it  is  perfectly  accept- 
able to  say  “such  and  such  occurred  in  the  year 
1258  a.d.”  When  referring  to  a specific  dated  in- 
scription, whether  written  in  Arabic  or  Persian, 
it  is  strange  to  give  the  Christian  date  first  and 
then  the  Muslim  date  in  parentheses.  This  Pope 
does  throughout,  both  in  the  plates  and  in  the 
text,  for  instance:  the  famous  Metropolitan  jug, 
Plate  738,  “dated  1215  (612  h.)”;  and,  on  page 
1569,  “inscription  tiles  dated  1310  (709  h.).” 
The  author  is  not  consistent,  for  in  quoting  Mr. 
M.  Minovi’s  translation  of  an  inscription  (p. 
1574,  and  note  1)  he  follows  the  natural  order: 
“written  on  the  tenth  of  RabP  II,  738  (6  Novem- 
ber, 1337).”  In  Ettinghausen’s17  chapter  on 
dated  inscriptions  on  pottery,  in  the  actual  list 
the  dates  are  rendered  in  a simple  and  effective 
way,  for  instance,  No.  22,  “674/1275”  (p.  1674). 
However,  in  the  text  of  Ettinghausen’s  article, 
the  editor,  Pope,  has  forced  him  to  revert  to  the 
awkward  and  unnatural  order,  as,  “two  plates 
dated  1673  (1084  h.)  and  1677  (1088  h.)”  (on 
p.  x668).  This  method  of  handling  the  problem 
of  dating  suggests  that  the  author  as  an  editor, 
was  planning  these  volumes  not  for  the  oriental- 
ist, but  rather  for  the  general  reader. 

15  See  n.  11. 

16  “Ornamental  Küfic  Inscriptions  on  Pottery,”  II, 
1743-69. 

17  “Dated  Faience,”  II,  1667-96. 


A final  comment  on  the  organization  of  the 
material.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  in  de- 
tail about  some  particular  bowl  will  be  disap- 
pointed; he  finds  only  general  discussions  of 
types.  To  be  sure,  in  the  plates,  under  each 
object,  he  will  find  the  diameter,  if  a bowl,  or  the 
height,  if  a jar  or  jug,  given  in  both  inches  and 
centimeters.  But  if  the  student  wishes  to  find 
out  the  exact  clay  of  which  a pot  is  made,  or  the 
exact  nature  of  the  glaze,  or  the  shape,  this  work 
will  not  help  him.  One  of  the  merits  of  Pézard’s 
book  is  that  he  divided  the  text  into  two  sections, 
a general  discussion  and  a catalogue  describing 
each  piece  individually.  In  the  Survey  this  might 
have  necessitated  more  careful  descriptions,  but 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ob- 
jects included  which  are  either  previously  un- 
published or  unavailable  because  of  present 
world  conditions. 

In  turning  to  the  content  one  may  remark  that 
the  discipline  of  any  historical  study  should  re- 
sult in  objectivity;  nevertheless,  each  reader,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  and  temperament,  as  well  as 
experience,  will  have  different  expectations  and 
different  criteria.  The  present  reviewer,  like  any 
other  reader,  is  subject  to  these  various  limita- 
tions. 

The  author  has  entitled  his  chapter  a “His- 
tory.” After  an  introductory  section  there  is  a 
general  chronological  grouping.  The  early  Is- 
lamic period  is  carried  to  about  the  year  1000  a.d., 
then  come  the  middle  period,  comprising  the 
times  of  the  Seljuks  and  Mongols,  and  finally, 
the  Safavid  and  later  periods.  For  each  of  these 
historical  periods  a few  pages  of  general  back- 
ground are  given,  and  then  the  pottery  is  ar- 
ranged in  different  categories,  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  material  and  technique,  sometimes  by 
geographical  origin  and  by  school  (as,  the  schools 
of  Kashan,  Rayy,  and  Säva).  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  in  1932  Pope  had  taken  the  year  1100 
as  the  turning  point  between  the  early  and  mid- 
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die  periods.18  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the 
coming  of  the  Seljuks  into  the  Near  East  caused 
a great  stylistic  change  in  the  arts  of  all  countries 
as  well  as  in  Persia. 

Aside  from  this  general  chronological  frame- 
work the  author  shows  little  interest  in  the  his- 
torical problems  of  pottery.  This  appears  very 
clearly  in  his  introductory  section  devoted  to 
general  artistic  considerations;  it  is  a panegyric  of 
qualities  of  style  which  he  considers  to  be  purely 
Persian.  Many  of  these  qualities,  such  as  a rich 
color  sense  and  formal  design  and  composition,  are 
found  in  the  arts  of  the  Persians  not  because  they 
are  Persians,  but  because  they  are  orientals  and 
share  these  qualities  in  common  with  all  peoples 
of  the  Near  East.  In  an  introduction  to  a history 
one  expects  certain  problems  to  be  raised,  certain 
questions  to  be  asked — how,  why,  when — and 
to  find  in  the  body  of  the  history  an  attempt  to 
solve  these  problems.  The  author  did  not  ask 
questions;  he  made  assumptions.  He  did  not  ask 
what  causes,  both  in  general  political  events  and 
in  earlier  ceramic  history,  made  Islamic  glazed 
pottery  in  general  so  much  richer  and  more  va- 
ried than  any  which  had  preceded  it  in  the  Near 
East.  It  is  as  if  Islamic  pottery  in  the  late  eighth 
or  ninth  century  a.d.  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
Persia,  like  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  with- 
out any  origins  or  roots  in  the  past. 

Shape,  one  of  the  fundamental  considerations 
in  the  study  of  pottery,  is  neglected  in  the  intro- 
duction, as  it  is  in  the  following  historical  sec- 
tions. Contour  is  a word  the  author  used  often: 
“Contour,  moreover,  has  an  identity  and  reality, 
like  a Platonic  idea,  which  the  potter  more  or 
less  clearly  realizes”  (p.  1456).  In  a historical 
study  one  looks  for  facts,  not  fantasy;  one  ex- 
pects some  analysis  of  the  chronological  develop- 
ment of  shape.  The  author  did  not  state  clearly 
and  simply  what  shapes  are  characteristic  of  the 

18  Pope,  op.  cit.,  p.  374,  column  2. 


early  period,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
middle  period.  Actually,  shape,  totally  apart  from 
style,  is  one  of  the  objective  criteria  for  dating. 
Profile  drawings  of  representative  shapes  of  all 
wares  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  arranged 
chronologically,  could  have  been  put  into  two  or 
three  plates,  or  in  two  or  three  pages  of  text.  The 
reader  would  then  have  had  an  immediate  and 
clear  idea  of  the  development.  In  Plates  557— 
781,  which  illustrate  the  early  and  middle  periods 
(about  two  hundred  and  twenty  plates  illustrat- 
ing more  than  that  number  of  single  objects), 
only  twelve  bowls  are  shown  in  side  view,  and  of 
these  only  four  (Pis.  688  A-B,  691  A-B,  707 
A-B,  728  A-B)  give  both  the  interior  and  the 
side  view.  The  student  must  turn  to  the  museums, 
where  he  can  learn  about  pottery  in  its  entirety, 
and  not  only  about  its  surface  decoration. 

Colors  are  spoken  about  very  enthusiasti- 
cally. All  the  colors  used  in  glazes  are  mentioned 
(p.  1453),  but  without  relating  colors  to  specific 
glazes,  or  indicating  the  color  combinations  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  various  periods.  Why  was 
cobalt  blue  used  with  the  white  tin-glazed  “Sa- 
marra”  wares  and  not  with  the  lead  glazes  of  the 
green  and  brown  sgraffito  wares?  This  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  artistic  effect,  but  a fundamental 
one  of  material  and  technique. 

Indeed,  the  author’s  neglect  of  the  material 
of  pottery,  that  is,  the  clay  and  glaze,  is  a real 
fault.  Works  of  art,  from  an  unglazed  pot  to  a 
painting  by  Rembrandt,  are  physical  objects. 
Material  determines  technique,  and  technique, 
artistic  style.  Who  would  look  at  a fifteenth- 
century  Flemish  drawing  and  describe  it  as  a 
sixteenth-century  German  engraving?  Who,  in 
writing  of  Italian  renaissance  painting,  would 
confuse  paintings  in  tempera,  fresco,  and  oil? 
It  was  the  adoption  of  the  technique  of  oil  paint- 
ing which  permitted  a fundamental  change  of 
style  and  affected  the  whole  course  of  later  Ital- 
ian art.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  sort  of  confusion 
into  which  the  author  falls,  as  will  be  discussed 
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in  detail  later  on.  The  differences  between  the 
alkali  glaze  and  the  lead  and  tin  glazes  have  the 
same  significance  in  Islamic  pottery  as  does  the 
difference  between  the  tempera  and  oil  techniques 
in  European  painting.  A study  of  material  and 
of  the  technique  it  demands  reveals  geographical 
and  historical  relationships  as  surely  as  any  study 
of  style,  often  with  more  reliability  and  more 
clarity.  Yet  the  author  minimized  its  signifi- 
cance, as  in  his  introductory  section:  “The  earth, 
for  example,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  unambiguous 
diagnostic  feature.  In  particular,  too  much  has 
been  made  of  the  so-called  ‘Samarra  body.’  ” 
Again,  he  stated:  “Art  is  primarily  the  expression 
of  a culture,  and  the  role  the  material  plays  in  it 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.”  19  The  same  might 
be  said  of  music,  or  of  literature,  but  a musician 
must  know  how  to  handle  tone,  and  a poet,  words; 
what  makes  each  of  these  forms  art  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  limitations  of  its  own  medium.  At 
a given  historical  period  a potter  is  limited  by  the 
clays  and  the  minerals  that  are  within  his  reach. 

The  word  culture  brings  up  the  next  point.  In 
1932,  in  the  review  just  cited,  the  author  wrote: 
“Because  of  the  unfortunate  organization  of  mu- 
seums fifty  years  ago  which  created  departments 
primarily  in  terms  of  material,  Mr.  Hobson  has 
been  obliged  to  take  all  ceramics  for  his  province, 
an  Atlas-like  load  which  he  alone  of  living  schol- 
ars could  hope  to  bear  adequately.”  20  On  the 
other  hand,  the  burden  chosen  by  the  author  is 
not  a material,  but  a geographical  limitation,  that 
is,  the  study  of  the  art  of  a single  country,  Persia. 
But  Persian  art  of  the  Islamic  period  is  only  a 
part  of  Islamic  art.  Islamic  art  is  international. 

The  reviewer  returns  to  a previously  quoted 
statement  by  Pope  to  give  its  conclusion:  “Art 
is  primarily  the  expression  of  a culture,  and  the 
role  the  material  plays  in  it  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Tradition,  religion,  literature,  even 

19  Ibid.,  p.  379,  column  1. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  374,  column  1. 


economic  and  political  organization,  as  well  as 
all  manner  of  cultural  contacts,  are  decisive  fac- 
tors underlying  art,  without  which  any  interpre- 
tation is  condemned  to  superficiality.”21  But  Is- 
lam is  the  culture  in  which  Islamic  art  grew  in  all 
countries,  and  its  focal  point  was  a single  lan- 
guage and  a single  religion,  two  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  daily  life  of  any  people.  Thus, 
the  central  influence  radiated,  created  a new 
architectural  form,  the  mosque,  spread  the  lan- 
guage by  means  of  the  Koran,  and,  even  from  the 
seventh  century,  established  the  Arabic  alphabet 
as  a fundamental  element  of  design.  Islam  could 
absorb  as  well  as  contribute  ; the  religious  duty  of 
pilgrims  made  individuals  travel;  trade  developed, 
and  by  the  patronage  of  the  caliphs  riches  were 
brought  up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  as  far 
as  China.  Islam  was  international,  and  Islamic 
art  was  not  created  by  any  one  people  independ- 
ently, but  was  fostered  in  the  intermingling  of  a 
dozen  cultures. 

Besides  the  author’s  chosen  limitation  to  a 
geographical  area,  he  has  another,  which  is,  un- 
fortunately, shared  by  others  in  the  same  field: 
the  limitation  to  translations  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian sources.  Not  once  did  he  refer  directly  to  an 
Arabic  text,  but  only  quoted  the  reference  of 
some  European  writer  to  it.  There  are  a number 
of  French,  German,  and  English  translations  of 
Arabic  histories,  geographies,  and  literature  in 
general,  but  translations  must  always  be  checked 
with  the  original,  especially  in  Arabic,  where 
definitions  of  terms  dealing  with  art,  and  particu- 
larly with  pottery,  are  inexact.  What  student  of 
Greek  art  could  exist  without  a knowledge  of 
Greek,  or  what  Roman  archaeologist,  without  a 
knowledge  of  Latin?  Yet,  for  art  in  Arabia  at 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Pope  referred  to  Cres- 
well’s  book  on  architecture  (p.  1466,  n.  1).  For 
Bukhara  under  the  Samanids  al-Tha‘ alibi ’s  Ya- 
tïmat  al-Dahr  is  quoted  from  Browne  (p.  1474, 

21  Loc.  cit. 
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n.  4).  Mukaddas!  is  quoted  with  no  page  ref- 
erence, apparently  in  a passage  cited  by  Barthold 
in  his  Turkestan  (p.  1475,  n.  2 ) . In  paraphrasing 
one  Arabic  text  no  reference  is  given:  “When  ori- 
ental rulers  established  a new  capital  created  by 
fiat  like  Samarra,  they  commonly  set  up  indus- 
tries there  to  supply  their  wants,  manning  them 
with  trained  craftsmen  brought  from  shops  of 
high  repute.”  This  was  taken  at  second  hand 
from  an  article  by  Koechlin  (p.  1485,  n.  2).  For 
the  Persian,  Näsir-i-Khusraw,  Schefer’s  transla- 
tion is  used  (p.  1491,  n.  2).  The  author  often 
acknowledged  the  help  of  colleagues  who  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  existence  of  some  Arabic 
text  mentioning  pottery;  for  instance,  as  to  Ibn 
al-Fakih’s  mention  of  “gilded  plates”  made  at 
Rayy:  “The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  citation  to 
Mr.  M.  Minovi”  (p.  1493,  n-  *)•  This  is  true 
even  for  the  writings  of  European  scholars,  as, 
of  a statement  by  Schwarz  in  his  Iran  im  Mittel- 
alter,  Pope  said:  “The  writer  is  indebted  for  this 
reference  to  Dr.  Ettinghausen”  (p.  1509,  n.  3). 
Pope  stated  that  kaolin  was  found  at  Tüs,  quoting 
from  Hobson’s  reference  to  an  article  by  Kara- 
bacek;  Pope  did  not  mention  Karabacek’s 
Arabic  sources  for  this  exceedingly  significant 
statement  (p.  1513,  n.  1).  For  the  imitation  of 
Chinese  porcelain  in  the  Near  East  the  author 
referred  to  al-Bïrünï,  but  did  not  state  in  which 
of  al-Bïrünï’s  several  books  the  statement  is 
found;  the  reference  was  from  an  article  by  Kren- 
kow  (pp.  1 5 13-14,  n.  1).  The  listing  of  such 
secondary  sources  might  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, but  this  is  a fair  sample.  It  is  as  if  one 
were  to  write  a survey  of  French  painting  and 
refer  to  an  English  or  American  magazine  article 
about  Delacroix,  instead  of  quoting  directly  from 
the  French  text  of  his  Journal. 

Besides  quoting  oriental  sources  at  second 
hand,  which  results  in  several  false  conclusions 
because  of  an  inaccurate  translation  of  the  Ara- 
bic text,  the  author  occasionally  gave  inexact 
quotations  from,  and  misleading  interpretations 


of,  the  works  of  various  European  scholars. 
These  instances  will  be  discussed  later  in  their 
proper  context. 

Inscriptions  on  pottery  are  insufficiently  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  with  omissions  which 
tantalize  the  reader.  Thus,  the  author  remarked 
of  a “Samarra  type”  luster  bowl  excavated  at 
Istakhr,  that  it  “carries  on  the  under  side  an  in- 
scription which  a competent  scholar  reports  as  a 
Persian  name”  (p.  1492).  The  reader  immedi- 
ately wishes  to  know  this  name,  what  makes  it 
Persian,  and  the  name  of  the  scholar.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  Yasukand  champlevé  ware  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Oscar  Raphael  has,  according  to 
the  author  (p.  1535),  the  potter’s  name  in  a 
Kufic  inscription:  “Mahmud  ibn  Ibrahim  ibn 
‘Abd  al-Vahhäb”  {sic).  If  Mr.  Raphael  allowed 
the  mention  of  this  bowl,  why  not  an  illustration 
as  well?  In  present  world  conditions  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  reader  to  obtain  information  or  pho- 
tographs directly  from  abroad.  On  the  same  page 
Pope  mentioned  a bowl  in  his  own  collection 
which  “carries  the  name  ‘Amr  three  times  re- 
peated”; this  could  very  easily  have  been  shown, 
either  in  a photograph,  or  in  a drawing.  Further, 
in  referring  to  a sgraffito  ware  tazza  in  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago  (p.  1508,  n.  3 and  4;  PI.  586  A, 
and  Fig.  532)  he  stated  that  it  is  signed  and 
dated  (though  incompletely).  He  omitted  to 
mention  ( 1 ) its  language,  whether  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian, and  (2)  its  style,  whether  Kufic  or  Neskhi. 
Also  (3)  he  did  not  transcribe  it  in  the  original 
characters,  nor  (4)  illustrate  it.  He  reported 
only  that  the  date  is  written  in  figures  (“the  im- 
portant figure  for  the  century  is  missing”)  ; but 
he  concluded  that  the  date  should  be  restored  so 
as  to  read  383  h.  or  993  a.d.  How  many  other 
examples  are  known  of  dates  in  numerals  in  the 
fourth-century  hijra?  Further,  several  unpub- 
lished inscriptions  on  pottery  of  the  middle  pe- 
riod are  referred  to,  which  are  not  illustrated  or 
included  in  Ettinghausen’s  “List”;  and  no  au- 
thority is  given  for  their  translation.  Photographs 
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or  drawings  of  these  inscriptions,  which  are  said 
to  give  the  names  of  potters  or  of  other  individu- 
als, should  have  been  included. 

Pottery  of  the  Early  Islamic  Period 

The  problems  of  the  early  Islamic  period 
(pp.  1466-1511)  are  still  many;  for  certain 
classes  the  country  of  origin  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided, nor  is  it  yet  clear  what  influences  and  re- 
lationships were  at  work.  To  solve  these  prob- 
lems all  the  resources  of  archaeology,  technical 
studies,  the  history  of  pre-Islamic  ceramics,  and 
Arabic  references  must  be  combined.  This  the  au- 
thor has  not  sufficiently  done  in  the  present  sec- 
tion, with  the  result  that  not  all  the  facts  known 
today  are  mentioned,  and  not  everyone  will  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  The  excavations  of  Nisha- 
pur,  Rayy,  and  Istakhr  (even  though  to  date 
there  are  only  the  preliminary  reports)  shed  a 
new  light  on  the  early  Islamic  period  in  Persia. 
Excavations  in  other  countries  in  the  Near  East 
have  also  contributed  to  a clarification  of  the 
situation. 

After  some  pages  of  generalities  the  pot- 
tery is  discussed  partly  by  material  or  ceramic 
type,  partly  by  style  (as,  imitations  of  Chinese 
wares),  and  partly  by  geographical  origin.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  be  remembered  that  much  early  Is- 
lamic pottery  was  discussed  by  Ettinghausen22 
in  an  earlier  volume  of  the  Survey . Pope  made  no 
allusion  to  these  various  types;  they  are  not  sum- 
marized or  included  in  his  present  listing.  This 
is  a fault  in  editorial  policy;  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  gain  a clear  idea  of  what 
Persian  pottery  was  in  the  early  Islamic  period. 

The  section  “The  Earliest  Wares  of  the  Is- 
lamic Period”  is  first.  Here  the  term  Abbasid  is 
used  as  if  it  meant  Persian;  for  pottery  excavated 
in  an  Abbasid  house  at  Ctesiphon  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  Persian  pottery  (p.  1467).  Actually, 
this  pottery  is  not  Persian  at  all,  but  Mesopo- 

22  “Parthian  and  Sasanian  Pottery,”  I,  646-80. 


tamian.  Pope  further  stated  that  some  of  this 
pottery  follows  the  “Partho-Sasanian  style.”  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  blue-green  glazed  pottery  that  is 
called  “Parthian”  and  “Sasanian”  has  been  found 
not  in  Persia,  but,  as  is  clearly  evident  from  a pe- 
rusal of  Ettinghausen’s  chapter,  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  it  was  made. 

Of  the  great  revival  of  pottery  in  the  ninth 
century  a.d.  the  author  stated:  “In  this  renais- 
sance it  was  the  Far  East  that  played  the  decisive 
role;  . . . Chinese  wares  had  probably  been  ex- 
ported to  the  west  since  Parthian  times”  (p. 
1468).  The  reviewer  knows  of  no  discovery  of 
pre-Tang  wares  in  the  Near  East;  the  earliest 
actual  importations  are  still  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  no  pre-Islamic  pottery  shows  any  trace  of 
Chinese  influence.  Again,  in  the  ninth  century, 
Chinese  influence,  though  very  important,  does 
not  account  for  (1)  the  white  tin  glaze,  (2)  the 
cobalt  blue,  (3)  the  luster,  of  the  so-called  “Sa- 
marra  wares,”  (4)  the  ordinary  blue-green  alkali 
glazes,  (5)  the  cream,  brown,  and  tomato  red  of 
eastern  Persia  and  Turkestan,  (6)  the  extraor- 
dinary newly-discovered  polychromed  pottery  of 
Nishapur,  nor  (7)  the  molded  pottery,  unglazed 
or  with  a green  lead  glaze,  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia.  Indeed,  the  pottery  of  western  Per- 
sia (quite  different  from  that  of  eastern  Persia) 
owes  its  inspiration  to  the  western  countries  of 
the  Near  East — to  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.23 

Two  pages  and  two  plates  (pp.  1470-71,  Pis. 
55S_56)  are  devoted  to  a single  large  unglazed 
storage  jar.  The  technique  of  the  decoration  is 
described  merely  as  “stamped  relief,”  which  is 
not  sufficient.  Actually,  the  jar  is  wheelmade,  to 
judge  from  the  photographs,  and  all  the  orna- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  separately  in 
molds  and  applied.  This  is  distinctly  seen  in  Plate 
556  C,  where  the  eagle,  with  half-palmettes  in 

23  The  author’s  reference  to  Samarra  as  being  of  “the 
second  century  of  Islam”  (p.  1468)  is  surely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a typographical  error. 
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the  spaces  below  the  wings,  was  made  as  a single 
rectangular  plaque.  The  only  parallel  mentioned 
for  the  shape  is  a blue-green  glazed  amphora 
from  Susa  (PI.  181  B),  which  Pope  consid- 
ered to  be  Sasanian  in  date;  the  reviewer  would 
assign  this  jar  to  the  Parthian  period.  There  are 
some  early  Islamic  parallels  in  unglazed  pottery 
which  are  very  close  in  shape,  height  of  neck, 
number  and  elaboration  of  handles,  and  shape 
and  detail  of  the  rim  molding,  namely,  a jar  found 
near  Ctesiphon,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  another  from  Baghdad,  in  the  Berlin  State 
Museum.24  The  author  very  rightly  pointed  out 
another  Islamic  parallel,  namely,  the  eagle  on  the 
luster-painted  bowl  excavated  at  Samar ra  (p. 
1470,  n.  3),  a second  connection  with  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  jar  is  the  only  example  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  early  period;  no  mention  is  made 
of  all  the  unglazed  pottery  of  Susa,  Rayy, 
Istakhr,  or  Nishapur. 

Following  the  discussion  of  this  unglazed  pot- 
tery of  the  Abbasid  period  (eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury) is  a section  on  “ Early  Stamped  Wares” 
assigned  to  the  Umayyad  period:  “One  might 
well  expect  such  a ware  to  be  invented  for  the 
Damascus  market,  when  that  was  the  Umayyad 
capital,  for  the  type  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
scandalous  ostentation  of  the  later  Umayyad 
court,  which  reveled  in  a revived  Roman  luxury” 
(p.  1473).  Plate  567  is  headed  “Ware  with 
molded  relief  . . . 8th  or  9th  century.”  Molding 
is  not  the  same  as  stamping,  and  all  the  pottery 
here  described  was  actually  made  in  molds;  it 
is  not  merely  the  decoration  which  was  molded. 
One  would  like  to  ask  why  pottery  considered  to 
be  Syrian  and  Umayyad  should  have  been  in- 

24  Metropolitan  Museum,  No.  32.  150.  51;  the  jar  in 
Berlin  was  published  by  F.  Sarre  and  E.  Herzfeld,  Archäo- 
logische Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet  (Berlin, 
1920),  IV,  PL  CXLIII,  right,  and  p.  14.  The  other  side 
was  shown  in  Meisterwerke  Muhammedanische  Kunst 
(Munich,  1910),  II,  PI.  90;  here  it  was  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 


eluded  at  all  in  a survey  of  Persian  art;  indeed, 
the  author  considered  it  to  have  had  no  influence 
on  Persian  pottery:  “The  highly  developed 
stamped  (sic)  ware  of  Syria  that  had  been  im- 
ported into  Susa  apparently  failed  permanently 
to  interest  the  Persians,  for  we  have  as  yet  found 
no  trace  of  any  continuance  of  this  type”  (p. 
1469). 

In  this  section,  “Early  Stamped  Wares,”  the 
author  has  made  an  unfortunate  confusion;  he 
has  grouped  together  as  one  type  three  distinct 
classes:  (1)  Syrian  pottery  of  the  Umayyad  pe- 
riod, both  glazed  and  unglazed,  (2)  “Samarra” 
pottery  with  the  “Samarra  clay,”  both  glazed 
(with  green  or  yellow)  and  lustered,  of  the  ninth 
century;  and  (3)  Egyptian  ware,  with  green, 
yellow,  and  manganese  glaze,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  “Samarra”  type,  and  also  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. All  three  of  these  classes  have  a lead  glaze. 

Molded  Umayyad  pottery  was  found  at  Susa, 
for  instance,  the  little  unglazed  cup  and  its  sau- 
cer (PI.  567  B,  C),  and  more  recently  in  the 
American  excavations  at  Tarsus.2S  The  proto- 
type for  this  ware  is  the  molded  lead-glazed  pot- 
tery of  the  Roman  period,  also  made  in  Tarsus  ; 
its  colors  are  green,  ocher,  and  manganese  brown. 
The  body  of  the  Umayyad  molded  ware  is  a 
close-grained  but  slightly  sandy  white  or  cream- 
colored  clay;  the  glaze  is  green  only.  A rather 
similar  example  from  an  unknown  site  is  in  the 
Ettinghausen  collection  ( Survey , PI.  193  B). 

The  “Samarra”  molded  pottery  is  undoubt- 
edly an  outgrowth  of  the  Umayyad  ware.  But  the 
clay  is  superior  to  the  Umayyad  clay;  it  is  the 
smooth,  well-levigated  “Samarra”  clay,  buff-pink 
to  red  in  tone.  The  first  type  has  monochrome 
green  or  yellow  glazes;  the  second,  a brilliant 
coating  of  luster  all  over,  both  inside  and  out.26 
Pope  denied  the  luster,  saying  that  this  type  “is 

25  F.  E.  Day,  “The  Islamic  Finds  at  Tarsus,”  Asia, 
March,  1941,  pp.  143-44,  Fig.  1. 

26  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  the  plain  glazed  type  Nos.  125-29, 
PP-  31-32;  the  lustered  type,  Nos.  130-46,  pp.  32-36. 
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covered  with  a thin  coating  of  powdered  gold”; 
he  added  that  it  has  a slip  under  the  glaze 
(p.  1472).  The  reviewer  would  like  to  state  that 
she  has  never  seen  any  slip  on  this  type  and 
has  never  seen  any  “powdered  gold.”  The  luster 
of  this  type  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
is  painted  over  a white  tin  glaze  in  the  other 
“Samarra”  type.  The  date,  of  course,  is  also  in 
the  ninth  century. 

The  Egyptian  molded  pottery  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two.  The  clay  is  like  that  of 
neither  type:  it  is  coarse  and  gritty,  and  reddish 
brown  in  color.27  Further,  the  glaze  is  not  mono- 
chrome, but  green,  ocher,  and  manganese  brown 
may  be  used  together,  accenting  different  parts 
of  the  designs;  and,  finally,  this  class  is  never 
lustered.  The  conclusive  proof  for  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  this  ware  is  a little  ointment  dish  in  the 
British  Museum  with  the  inscription  “Abü  Nasr 
al-Basri  [or,  al-Nasri]  made  this  [ointment  dish] 
in  Egypt.” 28  The  reading  al-Basrï  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  reading  al-Nasri  because  a man 
would  have  been  likely  to  use  his  nisba  when  in 
a foreign  country.  In  other  words,  this  ware  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Mesopotamian 
molded  pottery  just  described.  No  mention  of 
this  dish  is  made  by  the  author,  but  though  it 
was  not  published  until  1939,  too  late  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Survey,  it  had  long  been  on  exhibition 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  any  student  could 
see  it  and  read  the  inscription.  Pope  spoke  of 
“one  inscribed  piece,”  that  is,  the  fragment  in 
Berlin,  but  Fouquet  had  published  another  of  the 
same  potter  in  1900, 29  and  a fourth  was  pub- 

27  This  description  of  pieces  seen  by  the  writer  is  very 
close  to  that  given  by  A.  Lane,  “Glazed  Relief  Ware  of 
the  Ninth  Century  a.d.,”  Ars  Islamica,  VI  (1939),  60. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  64-65,  Fig.  7.  Guest  suggested  that  the 
missing  word  be  restored  “condiment  dish,”  but  the  first 
letters  which  remain  are  mud,  which  can  be  restored 
mudhuna  or  “ointment  dish.”  The  reviewer  is  indebted 
for  this  restoration  to  Dr.  G.  L.  Della  Vida. 

29  D.  M.  Fouquet,  Contribution  a l’étude  de  la  cé- 
ramique orientale  (Cairo,  1900),  p.  125,  PI.  XV,  No.  1. 


lished  by  Lane  in  1938.30  Further,  the  author 
remarked  of  the  Berlin  fragment:  “One  possible 
interpretation:  Work  of  an-Nasräni  ( the  Chris- 
tian), would  be  consistent  with  a Syrian  prove- 
nance” (p.  1473).  He  neglected  the  fact  that 
Herzfeld  had  also  suggested  the  reading  al-Basri 
(which  the  British  Museum  dish  has  now  proved 
to  be  correct)  and  also  Herzfeld’s  analysis  of  the 
epigraphical  style:  “Die  breiten  keilförmigen 
Apices  sind  aber  verschiedenen  Gattungen  des 
Kûfî  des  III  sei.  h.  ganz  geläufig. ...  Im  Grunde 
ist  es  dieselbe  Schrift  wie  der  hier  folgenden  ke- 
ramischen Klassen  (i.e.,  the  “Samarra”  wares) 
und  der  tulunidischen  Inschriften  aus  Kairo.”  31 
In  other  words,  Herzfeld  had  made  impossible 
any  attribution  of  this  ware  to  the  Umayyad  pe- 
riod. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  inscriptions  on 
these  types  of  molded  pottery  and  if  nothing  had 
been  known  of  their  provenance,  still  they  would 
have  had  to  be  recognized  as  three  distinct  types, 
because  of  unmistakable  differences  in  the  clay, 
which  are  correlated  with  differences  in  technique 
(plain  glaze,  or  additional  luster)  and  in  color 
scheme  (monochrome  or  polychrome)  as  well  as 
in  style  (the  Umayyad  has  rather  naturalistic 
floral  designs,  the  “Samarra”  tends  to  abstract 
and  architectural  motifs,  whereas  animals  and 
birds  are  found  only  on  the  Egyptian  ware).  The 
material  evidence,  like  the  stylistic  evidence,  is 
incontrovertible. 

The  following  section,  “The  Wares  of  Sa- 
marqand  and  Tashkent,”  might  have  been  com- 
bined with  a later  one,  “The  East  Persia  Style.” 
The  author  mentioned  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
excavations  at  Nishapur  (p.  1481,  n.  1,  and  p. 
1502,  n.  2,  referring  to  the  first  report  published 
in  1936),  but  subsequent  discoveries  and  reports 

30  A.  Lane,  “Mediaeval  Finds  at  A1  Mina  in  North 
Syria,”  Archaeologia,  LXXXVII  (1938),  33-34,  PI. 

XVIII,  D. 

31  E.  Herzfeld,  “Epigraphisches,”  in  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  p. 
82  and  Abb.  173. 
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are  even  more  suggestive  as  to  the  relationship, 
though  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum staff  are  careful  not  to  leap  to  conclusions. 
For  instance,  of  a white  (or  pale  cream)  bowl 
with  bright  tomato  red  Kufic  letters  outlined  in 
black,  one  finds:  “The  letters  are  not  attenuated 
as  are  those  on  the  pottery  with  Kufic  inscrip- 
tions from  Samarkand”;  and  of  another  white 
bowl  decorated  with  black  or  dark  manganese 
brown:  “There  is  no  dot  between  the  black 
strokes  on  the  rim  as  in  the  Samarkand  ware.”32 
Of  the  type,  which  is  dark  brown,  painted  with 
tomato  red  and  white  slip,  and  dates  in  the  late 
eighth  or  early  ninth  century  it  is  stated:  “The 
fact  that  a bowl  usually  ascribed  to  the  tenth 
century  ...  (of  this  type)  . . . was  found  in  a col- 
lection from  Afrasiyab  . . . cannot  be  allowed  to 
influence  our  revised  dating”;  and  “The  relation 
between  our  pottery  and  that  of  Afrasiyab  in 
many  cases  is  stylistically  close,  but  the  subject 
of  the  similarities  and  the  differences  of  the 
ceramic  products  of  Nishapur  and  Afrasiyab  is 
still  too  uncertain  to  be  undertaken  here.”33  An- 
other type  of  bowl  has  the  white  (or  cream)  glaze 
decorated  only  with  splendid  Kufic  inscriptions 
in  black  (or  dark  brown)  : one  may  compare  the 
Kann  plate  in  the  Louvre  (PI.  560  A)  with  one 
excavated  at  Nishapur,  now  in  the  Teheran  Mu- 
seum, and  note  “the  fragments  (i.e.,  of  this  type) 
are  so  numerous  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  all  the  ware  could  have  been  imported  from 
Samarkand,  where  it  was  also  very  fashionable. 
It  must  have  been  made  in  Nishapur,  though  the 
kilns  are  as  yet  undiscovered.”34  Again,  there 
is  a marked  similarity  of  spirit  in  the  drawing  of 

32  C.  K.  Wilkinson,  “The  Iranian  Expedition,  1936,” 
Bull.  Metropolitan  Mus.  Art,  XXXII,  No.  10,  sec.  II 
(1937),  10,  Figs.  2 and  5. 

33  Ibid,.,  Fig.  10,  and  pp.  14-15. 

34  W.  Hauser,  J.  M.  Upton,  and  C.  K.  Wilkinson,  “The 
Iranian  Expedition,  1937,”  Bull.  Metropolitan  Mus.  Art, 
XXXIII,  No.  11,  sec.  II  (1938),  20,  Fig.  26.  Ninth  to 
tenth  century. 


the  birds  of  Transoxiana  (PI.  560  B)  and  Nisha- 
pur.35 

The  author  mentioned  several  museums 
where  collections  of  pottery  from  Transoxiana 
are  to  be  found  (p.  1475,  n.  1).  The  reviewer 
would  like  to  note  also  the  collection  of  water 
colors,  entitled,  “Copies  of  Central  Asian  Pot- 
tery” made  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  A. 
Castagné,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Besides  glazed  wares  there 
are  water  colors  of  various  types  of  unglazed 
pottery  of  the  region;  none  of  these  unglazed 
wares  appear  in  the  Survey.  The  author  also  dis- 
cussed the  distribution  of  the  eastern  wares.  They 
were  exported  to  Sava  and  Rayy  (p.  1481)  and 
also  to  Susa  and  Brahminäbäd  (p.  1482),  though 
the  author  suggested  that  a bowl  found  in  Säva 
(p.  1482,  PI.  558)  is  so  delicate  that  it  must  have 
been  made  there.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
pottery  of  similar  shapes,  style,  and  color  schemes 
found  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  in  Kerman,  notably  at 
Shahr-i-Dakiänus  (Djirüft).36  In  other  words 
there  was  a strong  connection  between  Transoxi- 
ana, Khurasan,  Kerman,  and  Brahminäbäd.  The 
few  isolated  examples  found  at  Säva,  Rayy,  and 
Susa  suggest  that  the  eastern  influence  was  very 
slight  there,  and  that  northern  and  western  Persia 
followed  a different,  western  tradition. 

The  author  (p.  1481)  agreed  with  a suggestion 
made  by  Kühnei  in  1934,  namely  that  the  Trans- 
oxiana pottery  owed  the  inspiration  for  its  de- 

33  Ibid.,  p.  20,  Fig.  20;  the  same  date. 

36  M.  A.  Stein,  Archaeological  Reconnaissances  in 
North-western  India  and  South-eastern  Iran,  with  appen- 
dices by  Fred  H.  Andrews  and  R.  L.  Hobson  (London, 
1937),  PI.  XXI,  Nos.  268,  321,  328,  420;  Hobson,  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  244,  compared  them  to  the  shards  found  at 
Brahminäbäd,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Stein  remarked 
on  the  authority  of  Istakhri,  that  Djirüft  was  a center  for 
trade  with  Khurasan  and  Sidjistän  (p.  1 54)  ; this  would 
explain  the  close  similarity  in  the  pottery  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  A selection  of  the  pottery  collected  by 
Sir  Aurel  Stein  is  at  present  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University. 
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signs  to  the  “Samarra”  luster  ware,  for  instance, 
the  silhouetted  figure  in  a wide  margin,  the  dot- 
ted ground,  and  the  peacock-eye  motif.37  This  was 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  1936  expedition  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  Nishapur,  which 
discovered  two  bowls  painted  in  brown  and  yel- 
lowish on  white:  “The  color  of  these  bowls 
strongly  suggests  that  lustered  pottery  served  as 
the  model.  As  far  as  we  know  lustered  ware  was 
not  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iran  before  the 
Mongol  conquest.”38  In  the  next  year  fragments 
of  lustered  pottery  were  found,  described  as  “ac- 
tual importations.”39 

The  following  two  sections,  “Cobalt  and 
Green  Painted  White  Ware”  and  “Early  Lustre- 
Painted  Ware”  deal  with  two  main  classes  of  the 
so-called  “Samarra”  wares.  The  author  believes 
that  they  originated  in  Persia;  the  reviewer,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Before  coming  to  the  larger  ques- 
tions involved,  there  are  a few  detailed  points  to 
be  taken  up. 

Of  the  first  group  the  author  said  that  it  “is 
painted  with  dark  cobalt  on  a cream  white  slip 
and  then  covered  with  a colourless  glaze”  (p. 
1482).  On  all  of  the  “Samarra”  wares  which  have 
a glaze  that  looks  white,  there  is  no  slip  at  all; 
and  the  glaze  is  not  colorless  and  translucent,  but 
white  and  opaque  ; and  the  painting  is  not  under 
the  glaze,  but  over  it.  The  same  description  of 
the  glaze  is  given  under  the  lustered  pottery  (p. 
1488).  Sarre  has  definitely  stated  that  the  glaze 
is  a tin  glaze,40  and  it  is  a property  of  tin  to  make 
glaze  opaque.  Another  misstatement  follows 
(concerning  the  blue  and  white  ware)  : “When 

37  E.  Kühnei,  “Die  ‘Abbäsidischen  Lüsterfayencen,” 
Ars  Islamica,  I (1934),  159. 

38  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  18.  The  second 
bowl  (No.  38.40.135)  has  designs  even  closer  to  the  lus- 
ter style  ; it  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  is  assigned  to  the  ninth  century. 

39  Hauser,  Upton,  and  Wükinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  and 
Fig.  io. 

40  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 


the  type  came  to  light  it  was  designated  ‘Sa- 
marra,’  but  Professor  Sarre  saw  from  the  first 
that  many  of  the  pieces  found  at  Samarra  could 
not  have  been  of  local  origin,  and  assigned  them 
to  Persia”  (p.  1485).  Actually,  Sarre  illustrated 
two  bowls  which  were  not  from  the  excavations, 
one  bought  from  a dealer,  the  other  in  the  collec- 
tion of  a dealer,  who  said  that  the  bowls  had  come 
from  Persia;  as  these  bowls  were  complete,  they 
were  included  to  show  how  the  excavation  frag- 
ments might  be  restored.41  Indeed,  Sarre  consid- 
ered the  blue  and  white  to  have  the  same  origin 
as  the  lustered  ware,  namely,  Mesopotamia. 

The  author  believes  that  luster  was  invented., 
because  of  religious  scruples,  as  a substitute  for 
gold  and  silver  vessels — “for  with  a fine  luster 
vessel  one  could  enjoy  the  golden  gleam  without 
sin”  (p.  1488);  again:  “The  use  of  gold  and 
silver,  forbidden  by  theological  law,  was  appar- 
ently found  in  the  service  only  of  eminent 
princes”  (p.  1448;  see  also  p,  1467).  The  ca- 
liphs and  their  household  did  use  these  precious 
metals,  and  without  any  qualms,  as  is  known  defi- 
nitely from  the  Arabic  records,  for  instance,  in 
the  many  anecdotes  told  by  Mas'üdï,  a native  of 
Baghdad.42  Luster  was  invented  probably  not 
from  any  fear  of  the  theologians,  nor  to  avoid 
the  use  of  metal,  but  rather  to  make  the  luxury 
of  precious  metals  more  accessible,  because  in  a 
cheaper  form. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  44,  Fig.  99,  “Kunsthandel”  ; and  No.  167, 
Pis.  XVIII,  4 and  XIX,  4,  p.  46:  “Unbekannter,  war- 
scheinlich  persischer  Herkunft,  im  Kunsthandel  im  Paris 
erworben,  aber  mit  der  gleichartigen,  in  Samarra  gefunde- 
nen Ware  vollständig  übereinstimmend.” 

42  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille,  Les 
Prairies  d'or  (Paris  1861-77).  Umm  Dja‘far  Zubaida, 
the  wife  of  Härün  al-Rashîd  (786-809  a.d.),  gave  boxes 
and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  filled  with  coins,  as  presents 
(VI,  295),  and  she  was  the  first  to  have  her  gold  and  süver 
vessels  set  with  precious  stones  (VIII,  298).  Muhtadi 
(869-70  a.d.)  , the  only  ascetic  among  the  Abbasids,  had 
all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  from  the  treasury  melted 
down  and  minted  as  coins  (VIII,  19). 
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A parallel  problem  arises  in  connection  with 
the  luster  wares,  namely,  that  of  the  representation 
of  living  beings:  “None  of  the  pieces  found  in 
Samarra  show  either  animal  or  human  figures, 
the  usual  motifs  on  the  pieces  found  in  Persia, 
and  the  avoidance  of  such  representation  is,  on 
portable  objects  that  might  be  exposed  to  a dis- 
approving public  gaze,  what  we  might  expect  of 
al-Mutavakkil”  (sic)  (p.  1492).  In  this  sentence 
there  are  several  fallacies.  First,  two  examples  of 
animal  figures  on  luster  ware  were  excavated  at 
Samarra — a bowl  with  a stylized  eagle,  and  a 
tile  with  a naturalistic  rooster.43  Secondly,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  particular  motifs,  or  the 
quantity  of  pottery  found  at  Samarra  as  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  at  other  sites,  is  not  sig- 
nificant. Sarre  has  stated  that  at  Samarra  were 
found  no  valuables,  no  precious  metals,  and  only 
a few  coins  (but  we  have  just  seen  from  Mas‘üdï 
that  all  these  were  necessities  at  the  court)  ; he 
also  stated:  “This  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  Samarra  which  was  intentionally  given  up  and 
deserted,  wherefor  the  inhabitants  took  every- 
thing of  value  with  them  and  left  there  only  what 
could  not  be  used  and  was  broken.”44  Thirdly, 
Mutawakkil  was  not  a caliph  who  followed  all 
the  theological  laws.  To  be  sure,  he  was  orthodox, 
and  declared  the  mu‘tazila  heretical,  but  in  his 
personal  life  he  was  extremely  self-indulgent,  and 
was  the  first  to  take  up  in  his  madjlis  games  and 
frivolities  of  all  sorts  which  were  ordinarily  pro- 
scribed; and  the  public,  far  from  disapproving, 
loved  it  and  imitated  him.45 

Further,  Mas£üdï  recorded  specifically,  that 
Muhtadi  (869-70  a.d.)  , the  next  to  the  last  caliph 

« Sarre,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XIII,  2,  and  PI.  XXII. 

44  F.  Sarre,  “Samarra  in  Mesopotamia,  a Caliph’s  Resi- 
dence of  the  Ninth  Century,”  Art  in  America,  XIII 
(1925),  91-92. 

45  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille,  op.  cit., 
VII,  191.  Mutawakkil  was  often  drunk;  not  the  act  of 
a pious  Muslim;  see  pp.  202,  207,  269. 


who  lived  at  Samarra,  destroyed  the  paintings 
that  were  in  the  audience  halls: 

46  (JaJL^ÜÎ  3,  iC/jK  J 

In  other  words,  until  the  reign  of  Muhtadi,  and 
thus  including  the  reign  of  Mutawakkil,  there 
had  been  paintings  accessible  to  the  public  which 
were  of  such  a nature  that  a pious  Muslim  felt 
they  should  be  effaced.  Again,  Mutawakkil  had 
portraits  of  himself  on  his  coins 47 

Another  inaccuracy  appears  concerning  the 
luster  ware:  “Evidently  the  technique  in  the 
ninth  century  was  used  in  different  centers,  and 
this  conclusion  is  still  further  supported  by  the 
finds  of  the  Danish  expedition  to  Hama,  which 
are  different  from  both  the  Iraqi  and  the  Persian 
types”  (p.  1492,  n.  8,  which  refers  to  p.  1462,  n. 
4:  here  Dr.  Ingholt’s  report  is  mentioned,  but 
with  no  page  references).  Actually  no  early  lus- 
ter ware  was  found  at  Hama,  and  only  two  pieces 
of  “Samarra”  pottery,  one,  molded  with  a green 
glaze,  the  other,  painted  with  cobalt  blue  over  a 
white  tin  glaze.48 

The  author  said  of  the  blue  and  white  ware: 
“That  the  ware  was  of  Persian  origin  now  seems 
established  by  the  great  number  of  examples 
found  in  Persia  and  also  by  the  far  richer  variety 
shown  by  these  pieces  of  Persian  provenance”; 
he  suggested  Rayy  as  the  city  where  it  was  made 
(p.  1485).  He  rightly  recognized  that  the  blue 
and  white  is  of  “identical  origin”  with  the  lus- 

46  Ibid.,  VIII,  19.  This  follows  the  account  of  how 
he  had  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  melted  down.  According 
to  Ya'kübï,  Muhtadi  lived  in  the  Djausak:  see  K.  A.  C. 
Creswell,  Early  Muslim  Architecture  (Oxford,  1940),  II, 
363.  In  the  houses  of  the  common  people  there  were 
“fresco  paintings  of  human  figures”;  (ibid.,  p.  283). 

47  H.  Nützel,  “Eine  Porträtmedaille  des  Chalifen  el- 
Muktadir  billäh,”  Zeitschr.  f.  Numismatik,  XXII  (1900), 
364-65,  illus.  ; the  piece  of  silver  representing  Muktadir 
(pp.  259-61),  however,  is  not  a coin,  but  a medal. 

48  H.  Ingholt,  Rapport  préliminaire  sur  la  première 
campagne  des  fouilles  de  Hama  (Copenhagen,  1934),  p. 
37,  not  illus. 
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tered  wares,  and  referred  to  a bowl  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  which  combines  cobalt  blue 
with  ruby  luster  over  the  white  glaze  (p.  1487), 
but  did  not  mention  its  publication,  nor  the  fact 
that  the  same  museum  has  a second  example,  gold 
luster  with  a cobalt  blue  inscription.49  The  au- 
thor’s reasons  for  assigning  the  lustered  ware  to 
Persia  are  rather  mixed.  As  has  been  already 
noted,  his  conclusion  that  the  type  with  animal  or 
human  figures  must  have  been  made  in  Persia, 
because  absent  at  Samarra  (p.  1492),  was  ruled 
out  by  Sarre’s  observation.  The  author  believes 
that  there  are  stylistic  differences  between  pieces 
found  in  Persia  and  elsewhere  (p.  1492  ) ; but  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  luster 
ware  continued  to  be  made  for  over  a century,  into 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  Kühnei  has 
with  such  reason  pointed  out.50  Further,  it  was 
made  by  many  different  potters,  some  of  whose 
names  are  known  (none  are  given  by  the  author) . 

The  finding  of  kiln  wasters  at  Säva  and  Susa 
is  mentioned  (p.  1493),  but  the  wasters  have  not 
been  completely  described.  No  report  is  given 
of  an  examination  by  a technical  expert,  and  they 
have  not  been  illustrated.  It  is  not  known  to 
which  class  of  luster  they  belong  (and  this  would 
help  determine  their  date),  and  it  is  not  known 
exactly  what  their  clay  and  glaze  are.  Until  these 
problems  have  been  solved,  the  reviewer  prefers 
to  withhold  comment. 

After  stating  that  the  luster  ware  was  made 
in  Persia  (p.  1493)  the  author  modified  this  idea 
and  said:  “As  for  the  polychrome  lustre-painted 
type,  it  was  probably  made  in  ‘Iraq.  On  this  point 
the  evidence  of  the  Qayruvän  tiles  is  important” 

49  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Acquisitions  During  the  Year  1934  (London,  1935), 
“Near  Eastern  Pottery,”  pp.  8-10,  not  illus.  The  bowl 
with  gold  luster  and  blue  inscription:  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Review...  1930  (London,  1931),  “Early  Per- 
sian Luster-ware,”  pp.  14-15,  Fig.  8. 

so  KUhnel,  op.  cit. 


(p.  1494).  Here  the  author  denied  the  identity 
of  all  the  “Samarra”  types  which  he  had  previ- 
ously upheld. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  luster  is  the  nature  of  the  glaze  over 
which  it  is  used.  The  molded  pottery  has  a lead 
glaze,  whose  origins  go  back  through  the  Umay- 
yad  to  the  Roman  period  in  Syria  and  Cilicia;  to- 
day no  lead  glaze  is  known  from  Persia  before 
the  Islamic  period.  The  types  on  which  the  pat- 
terns are  painted,  both  with  cobalt  blue  and  with 
lusters,  have  the  opaque  white  (or  colored)  tin 
glaze.  The  only  country  in  which  this  opaque 
white  glaze  was  known  continuously  in  pre- 
Islamic  times  is  Mesopotamia,  where  its  use  goes 
back  to  the  Assyrian  period  (as  at  Assur,  thir- 
teenth century  b.c.);  it  has  not  been  found  in 
Persia  before  the  Islamic  period.  Luster  was  not 
used  on  the  common  alkali  glaze,  which  was 
found  in  the  earliest  antiquity  in  Egypt  and  In- 
dia, as  well  as  Mesopotamia.51  In  other  words, 
the  Islamic  pottery  with  the  white  tin  glaze  must 
have  been  made  in  the  country  where  it  had  pre- 
viously been  made  for  centuries,  since  it  was 
completely  absent  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
From  this  it  follows  that  luster  must  have  been 
invented,  and  the  cobalt  blue  first  used,  in  the 
same  country,  or  Mesopotamia.52 

With  the  fact  that  Mesopotamia  was  a great 
ceramic  center  the  Arabic  sources  are  in  agree- 
ment, though  they  do  not  specify  glazes,  colors, 
or  luster.  Ya‘kübî  who  wrote  in  890  a.d.,  stated 
that  when  Mu‘tasim  was  building  Samarra:  “He 
brought  from  Basra  makers  of  glass,  and  pottery 
and  mats,  and  from  Kufa  makers  of  pottery  and 
ointments.” 

51  A.  Lucas,  “Glazed  Ware  in  Egypt,  India  and  Meso- 
potamia,” Journ.  Egyptian  Archaeol.,  XXII  (1936), 
141-64. 

52  A study  of  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  re- 
viewer: “Mesopotamian  Pottery:  Parthian,  Sasanian,  and 
Early  Islamic”  (MS,  doctoral  dissertation,  Univ.  Mich., 
1940). 
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No  potters  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  either 
Persia  or  Egypt.  Further,  the  text  implies  that 
the  potters  went  to  Samarra  and  built  kilns  and 
set  up  their  workshops  there.54  Thus,  there  are 
known  three  Mesopotamian  cities  where  pottery 
was  made.  Baghdad,  a fourth,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  polychrome  luster  tiles  ex- 
ported to  Kairouan,  as  the  author  stated  (p. 
1494).  But  Ibn  al-Faklh  spoke  of  “gilded  dishes” 
being  made  at  Rayy  (p.  1493);  however,  in  his 
Arabic  text  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  these 
dishes  were  pottery;  they  may  well  have  been 
metal  inlaid  with  gold  or  wood  and  gilded.55 

The  evidence  of  archaeological  work  is  im- 
portant as  to  the  distribution  of  the  “Samarra” 
wares.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  white- 
glazed  luster  painted  ware  the  author  stated: 
“Moreover,  in  ‘Iraq  the  early  lustre  ware  has 
been  found  only  at  this  one  place  (i.e.,  Samarra), 
whereas  in  Persia  it  is  recovered  at  widely  scat- 
tered sites”  (p.  1494).  It  has  also  been  found  at 
Ctesiphon,  Hira,  Tell  Asmar,  and  Baghdad.56 


53  al-Jakûbî,  Kitâb  al-Boldân,  Bibliotheca  Geographo- 
rum  Arabicorum  (Leyden,  1892),  VII,  264.  This 
passage  was  translated  by  Schwarz  in  Die  Abbasiden-Resi- 
denz  Samarra  (Leipzig,  1909),  pp.  36-37;  and  the  whole 
book  by  G.  Wiet,  Ya‘kübi,  Les  Pays  (Cairo,  1937).  The 
section  dealing  with  the  foundation  of  Samarra  has  more 
recently  been  translated  by  Rhuvon  Guest,  and  used  by 
Creswell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  228-31. 

54  Sarre  and  Herzfeld  found  no  kilns  in  their  excava- 
tions. Samarra  was  a city  of  great  extent.  Doubtless  the 
kilns  were  somewhere  in  the  outskirts,  near  a clay  bed. 

55  These  various  texts  were  discussed  by  the  reviewer 
in  a paper  entitled  “Islamic  Art  and  Arabic  Translation,” 
given  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at 
Chicago,  April,  1941. 

56  Pottery  from  these  sites  is  either  in  American  mu- 
seums, or  has  been  published;  for  instance,  shards  from 
Baghdad,  Sarre  and  Herzfeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 14-15.  See 


Further,  the  molded  ware  with  all-over  luster, 
whose  existence  has  been  denied  by  the  author, 
has  also  been  found  at  the  same  sites  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Besides  this,  the  author  has  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  opinions  of  various  excavators,  for 
instance,  Erich  Schmidt:  “The  scarcity  of  the 
vessels  and  even  sherds  of  the  first  two  categories 
(blue  and  white,  and  luster)  at  Rayy  seems  to 
support  the  theory  of  the  importation  of  these 
wares,  but  not  necessarily  from  abroad,”  “Prior 
to  the  transitional  Islam  I— II  phase  true  tur- 
quoise and  cobalt  glazes  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known at  Rayy,  except  for  the  “Samarra”  cobalt 
on  cream  or  grayish-blue,  a fact  which  speaks 
again  for  the  foreign  origin  of  this  ware.”57  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  excavators  of  Nishapur 
believed  the  luster  to  be  imported,  though  they 
said  only  “from  the  West”  and  did  not  specify  a 
country  of  origin.58 

The  author  has  remarked  of  the  luster  (and 
it  holds  true  of  all  the  “Samarra”  wares)  : “The 
technique  will  almost  certainly  have  a wider  and 
more  varied  application  in  the  hands  of  the  arti- 
sans who  created  it  than  it  is  apt  to  have  any- 
where else”  (p.  1493).  For  this  reason  one  may 
point  out  that  varieties  of  this  pottery  were  exca- 
vated in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  which  have  so 
far  not  been  reported  from  Persia.59  These  may 
be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  luster  over  a deep  cobalt 
blue  glaze;  two  pieces  from  Samarra,  and  one 
from  Kufa.60  It  has  also  been  found  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  (2)  Gold  luster  over  a fresh  turquoise 
glaze;  from  Tarsus.  (3)  Cobalt  blue  glaze  with 
decoration  over  it  in  opaque  white;  and  combina- 

also  n.  52.  There  are  doubtless  other  sites  not  known  to 
the  writer. 

57  E.  F.  Schmidt,  “Rayy  Research  1935,  Part  I,” 
Univ.  Mus.  Bull.  Phila.,  VI  (1936),  83-84. 

58  See  n.  39. 

59  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  excavations  of 
Nishapur,  Rayy  and  Istakhr  there  have  been  to  date  only 
preliminary  reports. 

60  Sarre,  Die  Keramik  von  Samarra,  p.  43. 
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tions  of  cobalt  and  pale  blue  with  green  and 
yellow.61  (4)  The  common  blue-green  alkali 
glaze  on  the  pale  cream  “Samarra”  clay,  from 
Tarsus.  Surely,  if  these  several  variations  had 
been  found  in  Persia  the  author  would  have 
stated  the  fact.61“  This  again  points  to  a non- 
Persian  center  (most  probably  Mesopotamia)  as 
the  origin  of  all  the  “Samarra”  wares;  the  Per- 
sians did  not  import  all  the  types  and  varieties, 
but  only  a few  of  them. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  all  the  known  facts, 
the  earlier  ceramic  history  of  the  Near  East,  and 
the  literary  and  the  archaeological  evidence  point 
to  Mesopotamia  as  the  most  probable  home  of 
all  the  “Samarra”  wares.  One  point  alone  would 
not  suffice,  but  all  tend  to  corroborate  each  other. 
Absolute  proof  would  be  the  finding  of  the  kilns. 
Kufa  and  Basra  have  not  yet  been  excavated. 

Another  proof,  as  yet  untried,  would  be  tech- 
nical examination.  If  samples  of  all  types  of  the 
“Samarra”  wares,  from  every  site,  from  India 
to  Spain  could  be  examined  and  analyzed  both  as 
to  clay  and  as  to  glaze,  one  might  be  able  to  de- 
termine objectively  whether  or  not  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent provenance  are  identical  in  composition. 
The  Kairouan  tiles  shed  an  interesting  light  on 
the  problem.  The  text  states: 
x-L-äJ  ^ iLyLfrXh  cX-yolj£)|  2d 

lU*  j ^L^Jt  2ts*j  £ <A-ydyd!  JJj  Jjt»-  * . . . . 

. LgMi  tXyoLï  oIAju  2d 

“. . . To  him  were  brought  these  precious  tiles  for 
an  audience-hall  which  he  wished  to  build  . . . 
And  he  placed  these  tiles  on  the  façade  of  the 
mihrab  and  a man  of  Baghdad  made  for  him 

61  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50,  Fig.  120. 

61a  One  may  add  another  type  not  mentioned  by  the 
author,  though  it  has  been  found  in  Persia:  the  unglazed 
ware  of  the  pale  cream  “Samarra”  clay,  with  enameled 
decoration  in  green,  yellow,  manganese,  and  blue;  it 
cannot  be  omitted  from  a discussion  of  the  “Samarra” 
wares  ; it  has  been  found  at  Samarra  (Sarre,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
30-31,  PI.  VII-VIII,  text  PI.  A)  and  at  Tarsus  as  well. 


some  tiles  which  he  added  to  them.”62  This  sug- 
gests that  the  potters  had  their  trade  secrets,  or 
else  carried  special  ingredients  with  them;  for 
Marçais  specifically  stated  that  all  the  tiles, 
which  are  still  in  situ,  have  the  same  clay  and 
the  same  glaze.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  not 
have  been  universally  true,  for  though  by  the 
late  tenth  century,  in  the  Fatimid  period,  the 
Egyptians  had  learned  to  copy  the  Mesopota- 
mian luster,  using  an  opaque  white  glaze,  they 
never  learned  to  copy  the  “Samarra  body,”  but 
always  used  the  coarse  reddish  brown  Egyptian 
clay.  Abü  Nasr  of  Basra,  in  copying  the  style 
of  the  Samarra  molded  pottery,  had  to  use  the 
ordinary  Egyptian  clay.  There  is,  thus,  no  in- 
herent reason  why  the  Persians  should  not  also 
have  copied  the  “Samarra”  luster,  or  the  blue 
and  white;  but  even  if  they  learned  the  secrets  of 
the  white  glaze  and  the  luster,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  they  learned  how  to  treat  their  local 
clays  so  that  they  would  look  like  the  “Samarra” 
clay.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  more  probable 
that  pieces  found  in  Persia,  having  the  “Samarra 
body”  were  imported;  but  the  question  must  re- 
main open. 

A final  remark  on  chronology.  The  author 
wishes  to  believe  that  the  Persians  made  luster 
continuously  from  the  early  to  the  middle  period, 
and  so  suggests  that  the  early  type  must  have  per- 
sisted “perhaps  even  into  the  eleventh  century” 
(p.  1497) . This  is  in  direct  disagreement  with  the 
evidence  of  Näsir-i-Khusraw,  who  was  appar- 
ently not  familiar  with  anything  like  luster  in 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  saw  it  in 

62  The  translation  is  by  the  reviewer.  The  text  is  from 
G.  Marçais,  Les  Faiences  à reflets  métalliques  de  la 
grande  mosquée  de  Kairawàn  (Paris,  1928),  pp.  9-10. 
See  also  n.  55.  The  final  sentence  was  omitted  by  D.  N. 
Wilber:  “The  Development  of  Mosaic  Faience  in  Islamic 
Architecture  in  Iran,”  Ars  Islamica,  VI  (1939),  22,  n. 
17-18,  and  so  he  stated:  “Thus  the  entire  assumption 
that  the  faience  tiles  in  the  mosque  at  Kairouan  were 
imported  from  Baghdad  finds  no  support.” 
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Egypt.  But  the  author  sets  aside  this  evidence 
(p.  1491).  The  question  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  pottery  of  the  middle  period. 

In  the  section  entitled  “Imitations  of  T’ang 
Splash  Wares”  there  is  a group  of  pieces  which 
exemplifies  as  well  as  any  other  the  international 
character  of  early  Islamic  pottery.  It  is  referred 
to  as  if  it  were  exclusively  Persian  ; a bowl  found 
at  Samarra  is  “a  typical  Persian  copy”;  and 
after  mentioning  sites  in  Persia  where  this  class 
has  been  found  the  author  added:  “Ctesiphon 
has  likewise  produced  a few  fragments”  (p. 
1499).  Both  varieties  of  the  group,  that  is,  sim- 
ply glazed,  and  with  incising  (the  well-known 
sgraffito  ware)  have  been  found  up  and  down 
Mesopotamia,  at  many  sites;63  in  Syria,  at 
Rakka,64  Antioch,  and  al-Minä,65  and  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia.66  The  author  has  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  color  and  quality  of  the  clay,  which  is 
most  often  reddish,  but  he  did  not  mention  the 
slip  which  is  characteristic  of  the  class,  even  when 
it  is  not  incised.  Further,  the  differences  in  the 
clay  are  directly  correlated  with  origin.  For  in- 
stance at  Tarsus  besides  a very  high  quality  of  the 
ware  which  was  imported,  doubtless  from  Meso- 
potamia, there  were  shards  made  with  the 
coarser,  harder,  local  clay;  the  drawing  is  poor, 
the  glaze  inferior.  The  style  was  common  to  all 
Islamic  countries,  because  the  pottery  was  made 
locally  in  each,  after  having  been  diffused  by  ex- 
portation. It  may  be  added  that  so  far  the  earli- 
est example  of  the  imitation  of  Tang  splashed 
ware  comes  from  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  and  not 
from  Persia;  at  Tarsus  it  is  either  late  Umayyad 
or  early  Abbasid,  roughly  about  750  a.d.67 

63  Shards  collected  by  Debevoise  and  Matson  along 
the  Nahrawan,  for  instance. 

64  C.  Vignier,  “L’Exposition  d’art  oriental,  II,  Notes 
sur  la  céramique  persane,”  Revue  des  arts  asiatiques,  II 
(1925),  44;  information  from  De  Lorey. 

65  Lane,  op.  cit.,  Pis.  XVII-XVIII. 

66  Asia,  March,  1941,  p.  145,  Fig.  7. 

67  Ibid.,  p.  144,  Fig.  2. 


“Imitations  of  Ting  Yao”  describes  the  influ- 
ence of  another  Chinese  ware  which  was  highly 
prized  in  the  Near  East.  The  author  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  white  porcelain  excavated  at  Samarra; 68 
perhaps  he  considered  it  too  well  known  to  need 
mention.  His  description  starts  out:  “Other  Far 
Eastern  types  were  also  imitated,  such  as  the 
plain  white  Sung  Ting  yao”  (p.  1504).  Wares 
of  the  Sung  period  (960-1279  a.d.)  would  have 
been  more  likely  imitated  in  the  middle  Islamic, 
than  in  the  early  Islamic  period.  Hobson  said  of 
the  Ting  ware:  “The  manufacture  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  T’ang  dynasty,  though  it  did 
not  attain  high  repute  until  it  was  patronized  by 
the  Sung  emperors.”69  The  author  stated  that 
one  bowl  illustrated  has  a body  which  is  entirely 
translucent  and  looks  and  feels  like  porcelain  (p. 
1504,  PI.  589  A).  If  this  bowl  could  have  been 
tested  for  the  presence  of  kaolin,  and  if  it  could 
have  been  precisely  dated,  a great  step  would 
have  been  made  in  answer  to  the  question:  Was 
true  porcelain  made  in  the  Near  East? 

The  last  class  discussed  in  the  early  Islamic 
period  is  “Graffito  Ware.”  The  author  divided 
it  into  three  groups:  first,  with  intersecting  cir- 
cles, second,  planned  on  a concentric  scheme, 
third,  simple  outline  drawing,  chiefly  of  birds. 
The  reviewer  sees  no  reason  to  create  the  first 
two  groups;  they  have  essentially  the  same  style, 
even  to  details.  The  author  called  them  all  “white 
graffito  ware,”  but  added  that  they  have  “a  trans- 
parent lead  glaze  that  commonly  imparts  a yel- 
lowish tone”  (p.  1505).  This  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion, and  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  refer 
to  the  color  as  cream  than  as  white,  which  calls 
to  mind  the  white  of  the  “Samarra”  glaze,  an  en- 
tirely different  thing. 

There  is  uncertainty  in  the  analysis  of  the 
stylistic  relationships  of  this  ware.  First  it  is 

68  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-62,  Pis.  XXIV,  XXV,  1,  2. 

69  R.  L.  Hobson,  Handbook  of  the  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain of  the  Far  East  (London,  1937),  p.  31. 
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stated  that  it  was  developed  in  imitation  of  the 
Ting  yao  (to  the  reviewer  nothing  seems  to  be 
more  unlikely).  Then  the  author  said:  “The  tech- 
nique of  incision  was  almost  as  old  as  the  art  of 
pottery  itself  and  was  one  of  the  accepted  modes 
of  ceramic  decoration  in  the  Sasanian  period” 
(p.  1505).  Certainly  the  incising  of  unglazed 
pottery  is  universal;  but  the  incising  of  designs 
on  glazed  pottery  in  the  Sasanian  period  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  one  may  cite  the  Susa  jar  with 
confronted  birds  ( Survey , PI.  196)  and  a few 
fragments  excavated  at  Ctesiphon.70  The  incis- 
ing of  designs  through  a slip  over  a red  clay,  in 
order  to  make  a color  contrast,  is  a technique  that 
did  not  come  in  till  the  Islamic  period,  and  its 
origin  is  most  probably  the  Tang  splashed  sgraf- 
fito wares.  Finally,  the  analogy,  first  expressed 
by  Sarre  in  1913,  between  this  ware  and  early 
Islamic  metal  is  quoted  (pp.  1505-6);  and  this 
is  certainly  the  reasonable  interpretation.  The 
author  further  noted  that  the  intersecting  circles 
occur  as  well  on  the  Tang  type  sgraffito  (PI.  569) 
and  the  fine  hatchings  on  the  “Samarra”  painted 
lustered  type,  both  of  the  ninth  century.  One 
may  add  that  the  motif  of  intersecting  circles  or 
arcs  is  very  common  on  another  class  of  early 
Islamic  pottery,  of  the  late  eighth  to  early  ninth 
century,  which  has  been  found  chiefly  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  also  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
unglazed  and  made  in  molds.71 

As  to  the  dating  the  author  suggested:  “In- 
asmuch as  no  examples  were  excavated  at  Sa- 
marra, the  ware  probably  became  important  only 
after  883  (270  h.),  the  date  at  which  that  city 
was  abandoned”  (p.  1505).  The  excavations  at 

70  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  unpublished.  Both 
the  Susa  and  the  Ctesiphon  examples  are  Mesopotamian 
in  origin. 

71  See  Asia,  March,  1941,  p.  145,  Fig.  4,  for  an  ex- 
ample from  Tarsus;  one  from  Susa  was  published  by 
R.  Koechlin,  Les  Céramiques  musulmanes  de  Suse  au 
Musée  du  Louvre  (Paris,  1928),  PI.  V,  No.  28.  See  also 
n.  52. 


Nishapur  provide  an  imported  piece  “of  a lovely 
cream  and  umber  color”  and  “almost  certainly 
of  the  ninth  century” 72 — another  example  of  the 
value  of  archaeology  for  the  history  of  pottery. 
In  view  of  this  dating  one  might  say  that  this 
ware  was  not  found  at  Samarra  simply  because 
no  Persian  pottery  was  exported  to  the  Abbasid 
capital. 

A bowl  in  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago  (p.  1508, 
PI.  586  A,  Fig.  532),  assigned  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  actually  dated  836  h.  ( 1432-33  a.d.)  and 
is  published  by  the  reviewer.73 

The  provenance  of  this  ware  has  not  yet  been 
established  by  archaeological  work,  but  the  au- 
thor stated  that  it  was  probably  made  in  Mazan- 
deran  and  that  pieces  found  in  Rayy  may  be 
importations.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  cream-colored  sgraffito  ware  seems 
to  be  the  stylistic  prototype  of  the  similar,  but 
later,  Byzantine  pottery;  this  provenance  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  the  later  champlevé 
pottery,  a more  developed  type  of  sgraffito,  was 
also  made  in  the  Caspian  region. 

The  author’s  third  group,  decorated  with  very 
vividly  sketched  isolated  birds,  is  assigned  to 
Rayy.  Here  there  is  none  of  the  fine  all-over  deco- 
rative pattern,  no  relation  to  the  metal  style.  The 
closest  parallel,  which  is  fine  white  unglazed  pot- 
tery of  the  late  eighth  to  early  ninth  century,  is 
not  mentioned.  This  unglazed  ware  is  wide- 
spread; it  has  been  excavated  at  Rayy74  and 
Nishapur75  and  also  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  as 

72  Hauser,  Upton,  and  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-21, 
Fig.  27. 

73  In  the  review  on  pp.  57-58  of  this  number  of  Ars 
Islamica,  of  “Dated  Faience,”  where  it  is  listed  as  No. 
169  B. 

74  Examples  excavated  by  the  Boston  Museum  and 
University  Museum  expedition  under  Erich  Schmidt  are 
in  these  museums,  but  not  all  on  exhibition.  They  have 
been  mentioned,  but  not  illustrated,  by  Schmidt:  op. 
cit.,  p.  83. 

75  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  15,  p.  16. 
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at  al-Minä,76  and  at  Tarsus.  Birds  are  less  com- 
mon on  the  unglazed  pottery;  but  whether  half- 
palmettes  or  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  spirited 
drawing  is  the  same. 

Pottery  of  the  Middle  Islamic  Period 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  pottery  of  the  mid- 
dle Islamic  period — by  common  consent  the 
greatest  in  Persian  ceramics — several  reasons  are 
given  for  its  splendor:  the  unity  of  the  country 
under  the  Seljuks,  the  revival  of  Persian  litera- 
ture, the  influence  of  other  arts,  especially  minia- 
ture painting,  and  the  utilization  of  many  differ- 
ent techniques  simultaneously. 

The  section  on  the  middle  period  is  the  best 
in  this  work.  Several  general  circumstances  con- 
tribute to  this  fact.  First,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  purely  Persian  manu- 
facture of  the  wares.  Again,  a vastly  greater 
amount  of  material  of  this  period  is  preserved 
than  of  pottery  of  the  early  period  ; and  the  more 
material  one  has,  the  easier  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  it.  Thus,  European 
scholars  were  working  on  middle  period  ceram- 
ics77 long  before  definite  facts  were  known  of  the 
early  period,  and  while  the  origins  of  Islamic  pot- 
tery as  a whole  were  still  obscure.  The  author’s 
most  original  contribution  in  this  period  is  in  the 
identification  of  the  school  of  Kashan  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  styles  of  Rayy  and  Sava. 

A summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early 
wares  and  an  analysis  of  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  middle  period  would  have  given  the 
reader  a clear  idea  of  chronological  changes,  as, 
for  instance,  with  shape.  Early  Abbasid  pottery, 
to  speak  in  generalities,  typically  has  a low  wide 
foot  or  a flat  disk  base,  and  is  glazed  on  the  bot- 

76  Lane,  op.  cit.,  PL  XX  A,  B,  and  Fig.  3. 

77  Even  a critic  of  art  and  aesthetics  in  general,  writing 
in  February,  1914,  could  use  a Persian  dish  to  illustrate 
an  argument:  C.  Bell,  Art  (3d  ed.;  New  York,  1924), 
pi.  facing  p.  3. 


tom;78  later  pottery  tends  to  have  a high,  hollow 
ring  foot  which  is  usually  unglazed;  the  glaze 
often  stops  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  foot. 
Excellent  examples  of  this  are  seen  in  a jug  (PI. 
649)  and  a bottle  (PI.  768  A).  The  closest  paral- 
lels for  this  sort  of  foot  are  in  some  of  the  best 
Tang  and  Sung  wares,  with  which  there  is  surely 
a direct  connection.  In  both,  the  potter  seems  to 
have  used  the  same  method  of  glazing:  he  seized 
the  bowl  or  jar  by  its  foot  and  dipped  it  into  the 
liquid  glaze;  when  the  vessel  was  righted  drops 
of  glaze  dripped  down. 

Another  differentiation  between  the  early  and 
middle  periods  is  in  material.  The  author  re- 
marked, on  the  authority  of  al-Bïrünï  (973- 
1048  a.d.),  that  pebbles  were  mixed  with  clay 
and  added  that  these  were  pebbles  of  quartz  (pp. 
1 5 13-14).  This  is  corroborated  by  the  Istanbul 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.79  The  au- 
thor did  not  point  out  that  this  use  of  quartz  has 
never  been  found  in  wares  of  the  early  period; 
at  that  time  clay  was  universal  for  all  types,  fine 
or  coarse,  and  regardless  of  style,  nor  did  he  add 
that  in  the  middle  period  clay  is  restricted  to  the 
less  expensive80  or  provincial  wares,  such  as  the 
sgraffito,  and  that  powdered  quartz  was  used  for 
the  better  wares  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
Wares  having  a body  of  powdered  quartz  and  a 
simple  alkali  glaze  are  of  great  antiquity  through- 
out the  Near  East,  as  Lucas  has  shown.81  It  is 

78  Glazing  all  over,  including  the  bottom,  is  typical 
of  ancient  Near  Eastern  pottery,  continuing  down  through 
Mesopotamian  pottery  of  the  Parthian  and  Sasanian  pe- 
riods. 

79  See  R.  L.  Hobson’s  chapter  on  “Techniques”  in  the 
Survey,  II,  1 701-2. 

80  In  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  one  occasionally  finds 
shards  decorated  in  the  usual  Rakka  styles,  but  on  buff 
or  reddish  clay,  instead  of  the  vitreous  white  body. 

81  Lucas,  op.  cit.  For  this  he  uses  the  term  faience,  to 
distinguish  it  from  glazed  pottery;  an  excellent  term  which 
should  be  more  widely  adopted.  He  discussed  Islamic 
faïence  (pp.  143  and  150)  and  Islamic  glazed  pottery  (p. 
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curious  that  this  ancient  technique,  whose  use 
seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  Roman  period,82 
should  not  have  been  revived  for  nearly  a thou- 
sand years  and  that  its  revival  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  desire  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain. 
The  author  indeed,  stated:  “It  is  true  that  kaolin 
was  to  be  found  at  Tüs,  Rayy  and  Käshän  in 
small  quantities”  (p.  1513);  but  for  the  last  two 
he  gave  no  reference  whatsoever,  and  for  the  first 
he  accepted  the  opinion  of  Karabacek.83  This 
scholar  quoted  from  al-Tha‘àlibï  of  Nishapur 
(961-1038  a.d.),  to  the  effect  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tüs  there  is  a “white  stone”  from 
which  vessels  are  made  ; Karabacek  believed  that 
this  white  stone  was  felspar,  one  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  porcelain.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  concluded  that  the  vessels  were  carved  from 
the  white  stone.  Actually,  Mukaddasi  (985  a.d.) 
stated  that  Tüs  produced  excellent  stone  pots 
(biräm):  83a^^i  In  other 

words,  Karabacek’s  interpretation  proves  noth- 
ing, taken  by  itself,  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain in  Persia.  It  may  be  added  that  Schlimmer 
has  reported  the  presence  of  kaolin  at  Kerman- 
shah.84 


151)  but  does  not  describe  type  or  style,  nor  illustrate  the 
shards  examined. 

82  It  lasted  longer  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  Some 
examples  shown  in  the  Brooklyn  exhibition  were  labeled 
Coptic,  and  dated  third  to  fifth  centuries:  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. Pagan  and  Christian  Egypt,  January  23-March  9, 
1941  (Brooklyn,  New  York,  1941),  Nos.  112,  114-18. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  excavations  they  are  prob- 
ably no  later  than  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. 

83  J.  Karabacek,  “Zur  muslimischen  Keramik,” 
Österreichische  Monatsschrift  für  den  Orient,  No.  12 
(1884),  285. 

83ß  Mukaddasi,  Descriptio  imperii  Moslemici,  ed. 
M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum 
(Leyden,  1906),  III,  324.  According  to  V.  Minorsky, 
article  “Tüs,”  Encycl.  of  Islam  (Leyden  and  London, 
1934),  IV,  977,  978,  this  information  is  repeated  by 
Idris!  and  Yäküt. 

84  J.  L.  Schlimmer,  Terminologie  médico-pharma- 


New  techniques  of  decoration  are  relatively 
few.  In  the  white  wares  piercing  and  covering 
the  holes  with  glaze  is  new;  the  plain  white  “ Sa- 
mar r a”  ware  had  employed  a completely  open 
lattice  system.85  The  use  of  enamels  over  the 
glaze  (the  so-called  mïnâ’î)  and  the  use  of  six 
or  more  colors  together  are  also  new.  The  mono- 
chrome turquoise  and  cobalt  blue  glazes  had 
originated  with  the  “Samarra”  pottery,  though 
examples  are  very  rare.  Luster  represents  only 
a degeneration;  the  brilliant  ruby  disappeared 
(though  it  survived  in  Fatimid  Egypt  on  glass  as 
well  as  on  pottery)  and  also  the  polychrome; 
there  remained  only  a single  tone  of  a rather  olive 
gold,  though  a copper  luster  is  found  after  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Gilding  is  a 
new  technique,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  belief  that 
one  class  of  the  “Samarra”  luster  was  covered 
with  “powdered  gold.” 

The  first  class  to  be  discussed  is  called 
“Carved  Wares”  and  is  divided  by  the  author 
into  three  groups,  white,  monochrome  (turquoise 
or  cobalt),  and  polychrome  (the  so-called  “la- 
kabi”).  This  arrangement  cannot  be  considered 
reasonable,  for  the  third  group  represents  a style 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  two.  The 
first  group  cannot  be  classified  as  carved,  for 
many  of  these  vessels  were  made  in  molds,  as  the 
author  himself  stated  (p.  1517).  It  would  have 
been  simpler  to  choose  some  such  term  as  “relief 
ware,”  which  is  inclusive  and  noncommital. 

The  influence  of  Sung  wares  on  the  first 

ceutique  et  anthropologique  française-persane  (Thehe- 
ran,  1874),  P-  334 : “On  en  trouve  de  qualité  excellente 
. . . mais  malheureusement  l’art  de  faire  des  porcelaines, 
une  fois  si  cultivé  en  Perse,  y est  entièrement  perdu.” 
There  are  some  pieces  that  are  probably  stoneware  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  author  has  not  referred  to  them 
specifically. 

85  An  example  from  Susa  is  in  the  Louvre  ; not  on 
exhibition;  one  from  Hira  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum: 
D.  T.  Rice,  “The  Oxford  Excavations  at  Hira,”  Ars  Is- 
lamica,  I (1934),  70. 
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group,  “White  Carved  Wares,”  is  recognized.  Be- 
sides the  general  austerity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
two  specific  signs  of  influence  might  have  been 
added.  The  Ting  wares,  the  prototypes  of  the 
Near  Eastern  group,  were  also  sometimes  incised 
and  sometimes  made  in  molds.86  The  author  re- 
marked: “There  is  some  evidence  that  certain  of 
the  earlier  pieces  had  originally  gilt  rims”  (p. 
1516);  this  is  certainly  in  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
nese, for  Hobson  stated  of  Ting  bowls,  “the  raw 
edge  is  often  concealed  by  a metal  collar.”87 

It  is  stated  that  a white  slip  is  used  under  the 
glaze  (p.  1515).  The  reviewer  is  skeptical  of  this, 
for  the  whole  purpose  of  the  white  ground  quartz 
body  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a slip,  for  both 
technical  and  artistic  reasons. 

The  eleventh  century  is  given  as  the  date  for 
“the  bulk  of  the  white  wares,”  though  the  author 
followed  Hobson’s  and  Kühnel’s  suggestion  that 
a beaker  in  the  British  Museum  might  be  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century  (p.  1519).  The  attribution 
of  dates  for  individual  pieces  is  not  satisfactory. 
Certain  examples  (a  bowl,  PI.  590  B,  and  the 
beakers  and  bowl  in  PI.  591)  might  be  earlier 
than  others,  because  their  ornament  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Samarra  “Schrägschnitt”  stucco 
style;  but  designs  persist  so  long  in  the  Orient 
that  this  is  not  an  absolute  criterion.  A lovely 
bowl  has  a composite  rosette  pattern  (PI.  593  B) 
which  is  typical  of  Tang  design,88  though  in  this 
instance  it  is  doubtless  later.  Most  of  the  other 
examples  (Pis.  592-94)  are  probably  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  style  of  their 
ornament  is  quite  different  from  the  first-men- 
tioned examples  (Pis.  590-91);  and  their  orna- 

86  Hobson,  Handbook  of  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
of  the  Far  East,  p.  32. 

87  Loc.  cit. 

88  Compare  two  examples  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, lent  by  Potter  Palmer:  a molded  green-glazed  dish 
(No.  369.30)  and  an  incised  polychrome  plate  on  three 
feet.  In  both  the  composite  rosette,  designed  in  a square, 
has  two  axes,  a diagonal  and  a perpendicular. 


ment  and  shapes  put  them  with  another  group  of 
molded  “Monochrome  Wares”  (pp.  1618-23, 
Pis.  755-71)  which  the  author  has  isolated.  For 
instance,  the  Mutiaux  jug  in  the  Louvre,89  labeled 
“10th  or  nth  century”  (PI.  593  C)  seems  to  be 
a later  development,  with  shortening  and  widen- 
ing of  proportions,  of  the  shape  of  a jug  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  labeled  “i2-i3th  cen- 
tury” (PI.  771  B)  ; the  author  has  mentioned  the 
evolution  of  this  type  from  cut  crystal  jugs  (p. 
1620).90 

It  is  stated  of  the  beautiful  jug  in  PI.  592  C: 
“The  Küfic  inscription  on  the  rim  of  the  Al- 
phonse Kann  piece  is  certainly  in  a tenth  cen- 
tury style  of  script”  (p.  1519);  in  the  reviewer’s 
opinion  it  is  a later  archaistic  style,  perhaps  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.91  The  shape  of  the 
Kann  jug  is  not  specifically  early;  the  top-shaped 
body,  the  high  foot  and  tall  neck,  and  the  quality 
of  the  profile  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
several  other  jugs  (a  blue-glazed  lustered  one, 
PI.  649,  a lustered  Kashan  ewer,  PI.  716  A,  and 
a black  and  blue-green  glazed  one,  PI.  748  A) 
all  of  which  are  assigned  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century.  Similarly,  the  shape  of  the  low 
wide  jug  in  the  Nazare-Aga  collection  (PI.  592 
D),  “10th  or  nth  century,”  is  fundamentally 
that  of  mïnâ’ï  ware  jugs  (Pis.  665,  666  right  and 
left,  and  670  B),  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  same  holds  true  of  the  beaker  form. 

89  H.  Rivière,  La  Céramique  dans  Part  musulman 
(Paris,  1913),  I,  5,  PI.  16.  It  was  found  in  Syria,  near 
Aleppo;  the  name  of  the  town  is  given  as  Marrah,  which 
probably  means  Ma'arra,  i.e.,  Ma'arrat  al-Nu‘män. 

90  In  Fatimid  Egypt  the  prototype  of  this  shape  is 
seen  in  the  crystal  jug  with  the  name  ‘Aziz  (975-96  a.d.) 
in  San  Marco,  Venice.  See  G.  Migeon,  Manuel  d’art  mu- 
sulman (Paris,  1927),  II,  107. 

91  Deliberate  archaism  is  present  occasionally  in  epig- 
raphy. In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Museum  there  is  an 
Egyptian  tiräz  (No.  33.20)  in  a simple,  undecorated  Kufic, 
but  both  inscriptions  run  the  same  way,  a style  which 
does  not  appear  until  the  twelfth  century  . 
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The  Indjoudjian  beaker  (PI.  592  B,  p.  1516)  has 
a Neskhi  inscription;  in  the  word  jLö  the 
end  of  the  alif  and  the  beginning  of  the  läm  are 
joined,  a sort  of  ligature  present  in  handwriting 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  instance,  in  the 
signature  of  Abü  Zaid.92  The  beaker  shape  con- 
tinues in  thirteenth  century  mïnâ’ï  ware  (PI. 
660  B,  666  center),  though  in  this  ware  it  has 
a simplified  rim. 

Thus,  three  shapes,  a tall  jug,  a low  wide  jug, 
and  the  beaker,  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  reviewer  sees  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  manufacture  of  white  relief 
wares  should  have  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  and,  agreeing  with  Miss  A.  R. 
Hall  and  Miss  Gunsaulus  (see  p.  1519,  n.  2), 
feels  that  it  may  have  been  made  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  second  group  is  the  “Monochrome,” 
rightly  compared  in  style,  especially  the  incising 
and  piercing,  with  the  white  glazed  wares;  thus, 
though  dated  later  (“nth  or  12th  century”),  it 
is  most  probably  contemporary.  The  influence 
of  metal  engraving  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  (p.  1520);  a bowl  in  the  Louvre  (PI. 
598  A),  for  instance,  has  in  the  bottom  “a  boss 
which  is  typical  of  metal  casting  and  has  no  ce- 
ramic meaning”  (p.  1520).  On  this  bowl  the 
central  boss  and  the  spirals  surrounding  it  are 
copied  directly  from  a famous  ceramic  class:  Chi- 
nese celadons.  Again,  on  many  examples  the 
carved  line  is  done  with  a slanting  cut  (as  on  the 
Eumorfopoulos  blue  dish,  PL  597)  another  char- 
acteristic of  celadons.93  Besides  the  assimilation 

92  G.  Wiet,  L’Épigraphie  arabe  de  l’exposition  d’art 
persan  du  Caire  (Cairo,  1935),  p.  5,  No.  9,  Fig.  1.  For  two 
other  examples,  see  Survey,  PI.  722  A and  E.  The  reviewer 
cannot  say  how  early  the  custom  of  joining  letters  which 
should  be  isolated  may  have  been  applied  to  epigraphy 
in  ceramics. 

93  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  PI.  V,  bottom  right,  an  example 
of  Tang  Yüeh  ware;  and  Fig.  38,  a Sung  “northern  cela- 
don” ewer. 


of  Chinese  inspiration,  one  finds  literal  imitations 
(PI.  769  A).94 

The  third  group,  “Polychrome”  (the  so-called 
lakabi),  has  a completely  different  style;  it  is 
neither  carved  nor  pierced  nor  made  in  a mold, 
but  is  simply  incised,  and  the  outline  filled 
in  with  colors.  The  reviewer  feels  that  it  should 
have  been  put  in  a class  by  itself.  The  author  de- 
scribed it:  “This  ware  is  distinguished  by  a rich 
polychromy  which  for  the  first  time  is  wholly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  design.  Colour  is  no  longer,  as  on 
the  T’ang  splash  ware,  a formless  luxuriance”; 
and  he  considered  it  to  be  a development  of  the 
white  and  monochrome  “carved  wares”  (p. 
1521).  This  implies  that  the  technique  and  style 
are  purely  Persian  inventions.  Actually,  it  is  the 
Chinese  of  the  Tang  period  who  originated  the 
idea  of  incised  outlines  filled  in  with  several  dif- 
ferent colors  (Fig.  i ) and  the  style  persisted  in 
the  Sung  period  (Fig.  2).  The  extraordinary  Eu- 
morfopoulos dish  (PI.  603)  is  considered  a late 
development  of  the  style:  “The  style  has  now  be- 
come illustrative,  departing  radically  from  the 
heraldic  manner”  (p.  1523).  In  the  reviewer’s 
opinion  it  must  be,  if  anything,  one  of  the  earli- 
est examples,  for  it  is  very  Chinese  in  feeling.95 
Then,  once  the  idea  and  the  technique  were  as- 
similated, designs  were  developed  in  the  typically 
Near  Eastern  symmetrical  and  abstract  style. 

As  to  the  material,  “the  body  is  composed  of 
a white  stoneware  which  has  been  high  fired  until 
very  hard.  The  paste  sometimes  seems  almost 
crystalline  and  is  generally  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  white  beakers  and  the  majority 
of  the  other  carved  wares”  (p.  1522).  The  re- 
viewer agrees  with  the  latter  statement;  but 

94  In  PI.  769  B is  a pierced  bowl  which  should  have 
been  discussed  with  the  white-glazed  pierced  wares,  shown 
in  Pis.  593-94. 

95  The  reviewer  has  often  wondered  if  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  work  of  a Chinese  artist  in  the  Near  East, 
though  she  knows  no  facts  to  support  such  an  impression. 
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stoneware  is  semiporcelaneous  and  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  powdered  quartz  (cf.  p.  1518).  The 
author’s  attribution  of  this  ware  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  seems  reasonable,  not  only 
because  of  his  comparison  of  a Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum bowl  to  the  Boston  silver  salver  (pp.  1524- 
25,  Figs.  536-37),  but  also  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese connections.  One  may  compare  the  leafy 
scrolls  on  the  British  Museum  harpy  bowl  (Fig. 

3)  with  those  of  the  Sung  jar  (Fig.  2). 

As  the  author  wisely  remarked  (p.  1525), 
the  place  of  manufacture  “cannot  yet  be  settled.” 
He  suggested  Kashan  and  Rayy  as  possibilities: 
“A  quite  similar  ware,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  have  been  found,  was  produced  ap- 
parently at  the  same  time  in  ‘Iraq  or  Syria,  and 
may  with  good  reason  be  assigned  to  Baghdad” 
(p.  1525,  and  n.  2).  In  1925  Vignier  quoted  from 
the  notes  of  De  Lorey  that  at  Rakka  “un  groupe 
de  fours  a été  mis  à jour,  aux  alentours  desquels 
on  a trouvé  d’innombrables  fragments  de  faïence 
blanche  à décor  gravé  sous  couverte, . . . parfois 
rehaussé  de  polychromie  et  parfois  portant  sim- 
plement des  taches  ou  des  coulées  bleues”  ; 96  that 
is,  the  so-called  “lakabï.”  In  1932  Hobson  pub- 
lished the  dish  from  Rakka  painted  in  blue  (Fig. 

4)  and  compared  it  with  the  incised  harpy  bowl 
(Fig.  3):  “A  comparison  of  the  material,  form, 
finish  of  the  base,  texture  and  colour  of  the  glaze, 
and  even  such  details  as  the  stripes  and  circles  on 
the  rim  of  this  piece  shows  so  close  a similarity 
with  those  of  [Fig.  3]  that  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  both  dishes  were  made  in  the  same  place  and 
that  that  place  was  Rakka.”97  An  analysis  of  the 
glaze,  and  a careful  study  of  shapes,  might  re- 
veal further  connections  with  Syro-Mesopotamia. 
Though  there  is  strong  evidence,  however,  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  ware  in  Rakka,  one  can- 

96  Vignier,  op.  cit.,  No.  3,  43;  see  PI.  X,  Fig.  2. 

97  R.  L.  Hobson  “A  Dish  of  Rakka  Pottery,”  British 
Mus.  Quart.,  VII  (1932),  No.  2,  49-50,  PI.  XXI,  b.  Hob- 
son referred  to  De  Lorey’s  finding  of  shards  at  Rakka. 


not  conclude  that  it  may  not  have  been  made  also 
in  Persia. 

The  following  class  is  “Polychromed  Graffito 
Ware  from  Adharbayjän.”  As  with  the  “lakabï” 
ware,  the  restriction  of  the  colors  to  the  incised 
outlines  is  considered  to  be  a Persian  invention: 
“In  these  respects  this  ware  is  more  intellec- 
tual, more  Persian,  and  ultimately  more  interest- 
ing” (p.  1526).  Actually,  the  chief  difference 
from  the  Chinese  prototype  is  that  the  rich  Chi- 
nese polychromy,  blue,  brown,  cream,  yellow, 
green,  is  abandoned,  and  one  finds  here  only  the 
color  scheme  of  the  usual  sgraffito  wares  : cream, 
umber,  manganese,  green.  One  might  say  that 
this  ware  represents  merely  an  imitation  of  the 
fine  “lakabï”  ware  in  a cheaper  material;  one 
may  compare  the  leafy  scrolls  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum harpy  bowl  (Fig.  3)  with  those  of  the 
dishes  in  Plates  607-9  610.  Thus,  its  dating 

should  be  in  accordance  with  the  “lakabï”  ware, 
and  not  earlier  (see  p.  1529,  “tenth  to  twelfth 
century”).  Though  this  ware  is  not  in  the  luxury 
class  and  is  certainly  provincial  (p.  1529)  the 
author  described  very  well  the  usually  excellent 
composition  and  the  vigor  of  the  drawing.  He 
related  birds  and  animals  to  the  Sasanian  tradi- 
tion; most  of  them  are  more  informally  com- 
posed. On  a handsome  dish  in  the  Freer  Gallery 
(p.  1528,  Fig.  538)  the  free  movement  in  space 
of  the  deer  makes  one  think  much  more  of  a Sung 
water  buffalo  than  of  anything  Sasanian. 

Other  “Provincial  Wares”  follow.  These  in- 
clude the  heavy,  handsome  champlevé  wares, 
which  are  much  more  Sasanian  in  conception  and 
design  than  the  last-mentioned  class;  the  simple 
painted  ware  from  Amol,  and  Hobson’s  “poker- 
work”  sgraffito.  Here  the  author  has  been  able 
to  give  information  as  to  place  of  manufacture, 
chiefly  from  the  reports  of  local  dealers.  The 
champlevé  ware  comes  from  the  Garrüs  district, 
several  villages  of  which  have  produced  wasters. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  record  was  kept  of  coins 
found  with  the  pottery  (p.  1532)  and  hence  an 
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exact  dating  was  lost;  archaeological  excavations 
might  remedy  this.  The  author  followed  Flury’s 
attribution  of  date,  from  the  style  of  the  epigra- 
phy, that  is,  to  the  eleventh  century  (p.  1755). 
The  author  did  not  mention  the  Seljuk  leaf,  with 
its  pointed  curling  central  lobe  (as  on  the  Louvre 
pitcher,  PL  620  B)  which  confirms  this  dating.98 
With  the  wares  of  Mazanderan  (Sari,  Amol)  one 
feels  that  the  author  is  at  pains  to  reconcile  their 
definitely  provincial  character  with  his  claims 
for  the  quality  of  Persian  art  in  general  (pp. 
1536-40).  The  wares  of  Ashraf  (p.  1541)  are 
not  shown  in  illustration. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  best 
known  of  the  Persian  wares,  the  luxury  wares 
of  the  cities  Rayy,  Kashan,  Säva,  Sultanabad. 
Their  production  comes  after  the  period  of 
the  great  Seljuks;  the  last  of  them,  Sultan  San- 
dbar, ruled  over  only  Khurasan  and  the  eastern 
frontier  provinces,  and  died  in  1157  a.d.  (p. 
1543).  A lesser  branch,  the  Seljuks  of  Iraq  and 
Kurdistan,  ended  with  Tughril  II,  1177-94  a.d., 
and  the  author  said:  “It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  pottery  of  Rayy  and  all  the  allied  arts 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  of  perfection” 
(p.  1543).  Indeed,  there  are  three  certainly  dated 
pieces  of  pottery  which  fall  within  his  reign  : the 
Rayy  luster  jar  of  the  British  Museum,  a tur- 
quoise tile  in  Cairo,  and  the  Chicago  luster  bowl 
(Ettinghausen,  “List,”  Nos.  1,  142,  and  2).  The 
author  pointed  out  that  political  turmoil  and 
finally  the  Mongol  invasion  did  not  break  up  the 
making  of  pottery  in  Persia  (pp.  1544-45). 

The  school  of  Rayy  luster  starts  with  the 
“Transition  Group,”  which  comprises  a few 
bowls  assigned  for  stylistic  reasons  to  the  elev- 
enth century.  According  to  the  author  the  early 
lusters  (“Samarra”)  were  made  in  Persia  up  to 
the  eleventh  century  (p.  1498);  the  Persians 
would  not  “have  allowed  such  a successful  and 

98  The  author  had  discussed  Seljuk  foliage  in  connec- 
tion with  his  “White  Carved  Ware,”  pp.  1517-18,  1519. 


effective  technique  as  lustre  painting  to  lapse” 
(p.  1548),  and  therefore  a style  of  luster  paint- 
ing which  is  different  from  the  dated  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  Rayy  and  Kashan  types  must 
be  earlier,  i.e.,  eleventh  century.  Actually,  there 
is  no  evidence  for  the  “Samarra”  wares  having 
been  made  later  than  the  tenth  century,  whatever 
their  country  of  origin.  A bowl  with  a peacock  in 
the  Brangwyn  collection  the  author  dated  “9th 
to  nth  century”  (PL  575  B),  because  it  is  well 
designed  and  has  details  within  the  outline  of  the 
bird  (p.  1498).  This  is  in  the  style  of  the  Kair- 
ouan  tiles  (862  a.d.),  and  the  Kufic  inscriptions 
are  equally  ninth  century  in  character.  The  au- 
thor refused  to  accept  the  evidence  of  Näsir-i- 
Khusraw,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  saw  luster 
(“the  tones  change  according  to  the  way  in  which 
you  hold  the  vessel,”  p.  1491)  in  Egypt,  but  had 
not  seen  it  in  Persia.  The  author  stated:  “That 
lustre-painted  vessels  were  known  in  the  eleventh 
century  is  attested  by  an  allusion  of  the  poet 
Farid  who  speaks  of  a vessel  that  shines  like 
gold”  (p.  1548);  but  for  this  reference  he  gave 
no  source.  This  may  be  Hobson’s  “twelfth-cen- 
tury poet  Farid.”99 

The  author  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  lus- 
tered  inscription  tiles  of  Sultan  Sandjar,  dated 
512  h.  (1118  a.d.)  in  situ  in  the  shrine  of  the 
Imäm  Ridä  at  Meshed,  which  are  signed  by  the 
ancestor  of  some  later  Kashan  potters  (pp.  1498, 
1548,  n.  2,  1666,  1668,  n.  2).  Unfortunately,  the 
author  did  not  illustrate  this  important  docu- 
ment, but  only  described  it:  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  “are  surrounded  by  the  broad  white 
margin  characteristic  of  the  early  style.”  This 
comparison  is  true;  and  one  recalls  that  the  au- 
thor has  previously  noted  the  same  style  on  the 

99  Hobson,  Guide  to  the  Islamic  Pottery  of  the  Near 
East,  p.  10;  he  gave  no  source  either.  This  might  be  Farid- 
i-Katib,  a minor  poet  of  the  period  of  Sandjar;  E.  G. 
Browne,  A Literary  History  of  Persia  (Cambridge,  1928- 
30),  II,  345. 
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early  Samarkand  wares.  A broad  plain  margin 
surrounding  letters  is  also  found  in  manuscripts 
from  the  earliest  preserved  Korans  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  continuously  through  at  least 
the  fifteenth  century.100  For  a contemporary  ce- 
ramic use  of  the  style,  however,  one  must  turn  to 
the  wares  of  Rakka  (Fig.  5). 101  The  silhouette- 
and-margin  style  might  be  even  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  Syria,  as  illustrated  by  a lustered  bowl 
from  Rusäfa  (Fig.  <5).102  One  sees  here  the  long 
curl-tipped  “Seljuk  leaf”;  and  the  bird  may  be 
compared  to  the  bird  of  the  Bälis  stucco  (Fig. 
7). 103  Further,  the  shape  of  the  bowl  is  like  that 
of  the  Rakka  “lakabi”  wares  (Figs,  3 and  4). 104 
This  reminds  one  of  a suggestion  made  some 
years  ago  that  the  making  of  luster  was  intro- 
duced into  Persia  from  Egypt  at  the  fall  of  the 
Fatimid  dynasty  in  1171  a.d.10S  Now,  however, 
since  lustered  tiles  made  in  1118  a.d.  exist  in 
Meshed,  one  may  suppose  that  the  introduction 
of  the  technique  did  not  depend  on  the  fall  of  the 
Fatimids;  it  might  even  have  come  from  Syria. 

100  A.  Grohmann  and  T.  W.  Arnold,  Denkmäler  isla- 
mischer Buchkunst  (Leipzig,  1929),  Pis.  10  and  12. 

101  Koechlin  and  Migeon,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XXVI,  in  color. 

102  Vignier,  op.  cit.,  p.  45  and  PI.  X,  Fig.  1. 

103  G.  Salles,  “Les  Décors  en  stuc  de  Balis,”  IIIe  Con- 
grès International  d’Art  et  d’ Archéologie  Iraniens,  Lenin- 
grad September  1935,  Mémoires  (Moscow,  1939),  pp.  221- 
26,  PI.  Cil,  from  an  undated  house,  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  century  by  comparison  with  the  stuccoes  of  the 
dated  mosque. 

104  The  reviewer  knows  of  no  archaeological  evidence 
to  support  the  attribution  of  the  Rusäfa  bowl  to  the 
eleventh  century;  since  its  basis  is  stylistic,  this  sugges- 
tion is  only  tentative.  One  might  also  compare  this  Rusäfa 
bowl  with  Fatimid  lustered  bowls;  in  Egypt  there  are 
sounder  reasons  for  dating  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

105  See  Aly  Bey  Bahgat,  La  Céramique  musulmane 
de  l’Egypte  (Cairo,  1930),  pp.  66-67;  Kühnei,  op.  cit., 
p.  159;  summarized  by  Lane,  “Al  Mina”  (1938),  pp.  29 
and  60.  When  these  scholars  wrote,  the  earliest  known 
dated  Persian  luster  piece  was  the  British  Museum  jar, 
dated  575  h.  (1179  a.d.). 


At  any  rate,  though  the  early  “Samarra”  luster 
was  doubtless  exported  into  Persia  as  late  as  the 
tenth  century,  luster  in  the  eleventh  century  in 
Persia  remains  a blank  as  far  as  facts  go.  Its  sud- 
den appearance  in  the  twelfth  was  most  probably 
the  result  of  western  influence. 

The  transition  style  assigned  to  the  eleventh 
century  and  to  Rayy  (rather  than  to  Kashan)  con- 
sists of  five  examples.  Neither  the  body  material 
nor  the  glaze  is  described.  The  “transitional”  fea- 
tures are  the  white  margin  about  a figure,  and  the 
scallops  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  The  Sachs  plate 
(PL  631  A)  has  both  features;  the  fine  scrolls 
filling  in  the  background  are  much  like  those  of 
the  jar  dated  575  (1179  a.d.,  PI.  636  B),  and  sev- 
eral other  objects  dated  later  by  the  author  (PI. 
637,  A,  B,  “late  12th”;  PI.  640  B,  641  B and 
643  B,  “13th  century”).  The  spotting  of  the  ani- 
mal recalls  the  star-constellation  animals  on  pot- 
tery assigned  by  Sarre  to  the  late  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century.106  If  a single  object  shows  a 
combination  of  styles,  it  must  be  dated  according 
to  the  latest  of  these  styles;  the  Sachs  plate 
should  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  The  Eumorfopoulos  bowl  has  the  same 
type  of  background  foliage,  though  more  stereo- 
typed (PI.  631  B).  The  author  referred  to  Vi- 
gnier’s  analysis  of  its  possibly  fraudulent  work- 
manship (p.  1549,  n.  2)  but  did  not  accept  it.  A 
third  bowl  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  here 
called  “12  or  13th  century”  (PI.  646  B),  and  is 
out  of  place  in  the  series  assigned  by  the  author 
to  the  eleventh  century.  The  remaining  two 
bowls  are  not  illustrated. 

The  “Rayy  Monumental  Luster  Style”  is 
next  discussed.  It  is  assigned  to  Rayy  because 
“practically  all  the  examples  have  been  found 
there,”  and  because  it  resembles  the  Rayy  mïnâ’ï 
style  (p.  1550).  Analysis  of  style,  however,  is 
subjective;  the  facial  types  seem  to  the  writer 

106  F.  Sarre,  “Eine  seltene  Lüsterschale  der  Rayy-Ke- 
ramik,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV  (1937),  190-94,  Figs.  1-4. 
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like  those  of  Kashan.  Large  single  figures  of  a 
horseman  (PI.  632,  633  B)  are  closest  to  the 
large  single  figures  of  the  Kashan  mïnâ’ï  ware 
(Pis.  654,  655);  a composition  unknown  in 
either  Rayy  luster  or  Rayy  mïnâ’ï.  Another  fea- 
ture, not  mentioned,  is  the  fine  rows  of  dots  which 
ornament  the  leaves,  and  the  fine  lines,  crossed 
by  rows  of  larger  dots,  which  mark  feathers  (as 
in  Pis.  634  A,  B).  This  has  no  parallel  in  wares 
assigned  to  Rayy,  but  is  strikingly  close  to  the 
fine  lines  and  dots  in  foliage  and  feathers  that 
are  a criterion  of  the  Kashan  thirteenth-century 
style.  Perhaps  this  particular  group  came  from 
neither  Rayy  nor  Kashan,  but  from  some  third, 
unknown,  center.  The  dating  is  equally  subjec- 
tive: the  style  must  be  eleventh  century  because 
of  its  beauty  and  boldness;  the  “Rayy  miniature 
style”  must  be  a later  development  of  it. 

The  drawing  of  the  Berlin  eagle  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan horse  (PI.  634  A,  B)  is  compared  to 
that  of  the  animals  of  the  Alp-Arslan  salver;  but 
the  latter  are  static  and  stylized,  the  former  more 
freely  moving  and  naturalistic.  If  subjective  rea- 
soning is  the  only  basis  for  dating,  every  reader 
will  come  to  a different  conclusion.  The  author 
himself  is  inconsistent  in  his  dating.  Why  should 
this  eagle  and  horse  (PI.  634  A,  B)  be  called 
“early  12th  century,”  when  others  identical  in 
style  are  “i2-i3th  century”  (bird,  PI.  649)  or 
“13th  century”  (birds  and  beasts,  Raphael  col- 
lection, PI.  641  A).  A very  handsome  composite 
leaf  or  palmette  on  a bowl  in  the  Brangwyn  col- 
lection (PI.  632)  is  called  “nth  or  early  12th 
century.”  The  same  palmette  is  found  on  the 
“13th  century”  Raphael  bowl  (PI.  641,  A);  also 
on  the  “13th  century”  champlevé  with  blue-green 
glaze  (PI.  744  A,  B).  The  scallops  on  the  rim  of 
some  of  these  bowls  (Pis.  632-34)  are  certainly 
derived  from  the  “Samarra”  luster  ware  and  the 
Transoxiana  wares.  But  the  re-use  of  another 
motif,  the  peacock-eye,  also  typical  of  these  two 
early  wares,  did  not  prevent  the  author  from  rec- 
ognizing the  late  character  of  the  bowl  on  which 


it  occurs — a bowl  in  the  Boston  Museum,  “late 
13th  century”  (PI.  728  B). 

The  dating  of  what  the  author  entitled  “The 
Rayy  Lustre  Miniature  Style”  (pp.  1554-56)  rests 
on  surer  grounds,  for  the  examples  of  this  style, 
the  British  Museum  jar  of  575  h.  (1x79  a.d.) 
and  the  Chicago  bowl  of  587  h.  (1191  a.d.),  are 
given.  Curiously  enough  the  author  assigned  to 
this  group  the  Raphael  bowl  with  birds  and  beasts 
(PI.  641  A,  p.  1555),  which  in  the  reviewer’s 
opinion  can  only  belong  with  the  author’s  “Mon- 
umental style.”  In  another  separate  group, 
“Polychrome  Lustre-painted  Wares,”  are  ex- 
amples in  which  blue  is  combined  with  the  luster; 
some  would  include  this  with  the  “Miniature 
style.” 

“Polychrome  overglaze-painted  ware,”  the 
so-called  mïnâ’ï  ware  is  rightly  put  in  a separate 
class.  The  author  stated  that  the  word  mïnâ’ï 
means  painted  in  Persian  (p.  1559,  n.  1).  This 
shows  an  interesting  linguistic  development,  for 
in  the  tenth  century  in  an  Arabic  context  mïnâ 
meant  glass:  Mukaddasï  (writing  in  985  a.d.) 
said  that  the  walls  of  Mutawakkil’s  Great 
Mosque  at  Samarra  were  covered  with  mïnâ,  ri- 
valing the  Umayyad  mosque  at  Damascus;  glass 
mosaic  with  a gold  ground  was  found  in  the  exca- 
vations.107 

The  glaze  of  these  wares  is  correctly  de- 
scribed as  “an  opaque  tin  glaze”  (p.  1559), 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  any  analysis.  In 
1932  Hobson  cited  a chemical  analysis;  the  white 
glaze  contained  “a  very  small  proportion”  of 
tin.108  The  author  listed  fifteen  different  colors 

107  Creswell  {op.  cit.,  II,  258)  summarized  the  various 
interpretations  of  mïnâ  by  Ranking,  Le  Strange,  and 
Herzfeld.  In  the  text  of  Mukaddasï,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

108  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  41,  n.  1.  Here  Hobson  felt  that 
the  proportion  of  tin  was  so  small  that  it  might  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  opacity.  Actually,  however,  as 
little  as  10  per  cent  may  suffice;  if  too  much  tin  is  used 
the  glaze  will  require  a much  higher  temperature  to  be 
fused.  For  this  information  the  reviewer  is  indebted  to 
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in  the  polychromy  and  added  that  Ettinghausen 
had  noted  two  more  (p.  1559,  n.  4).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Persian  term  for  these  is 
“haft  rang,”  or  “seven  colors”; 109  perhaps  vari- 
ous tones  were  obtained  by  mixing  the  funda- 
mental pigments.  Different  observers  record  col- 
ors differently;  turquoise  to  some  might  be 
malachite  to  others  ; the  single  substance  manga- 
nese may  appear  purplish,  chocolate  brown,  or 
black,  according  to  its  background  as  well  as  to 
its  thickness. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  style, 
as  pointed  out,  is  its  relation  to  manuscript  illus- 
trations. This  has  been  recognized  by  many; 
Kiihnel,  for  instance,  wrote  of  the  “zeichnerisch 
und  koloristisch  eng  verwandten  Miniaturen  der 
sogennanten  Baghdadschule”; 110  and  Etting- 
hausen has  made  similar  comparisons.* * 111  The  au- 
thor, however,  compared  it  to  the  paintings  of  the 
Vienna  Galen  (PL  813)  “the  earliest  of  all 
the  known  Persian  miniatures”  (p.  1561)  and 
traced  its  style  back  to  mural  painting  of  the 
Parthian  period  (p.  1371).  This  is  not  the  place 
for  comment  on  the  non-Persian  traditions  of  the 
Mesopotamian  school  of  painting;  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture points  out  its  Syrian  and  Christian  connec- 
tions.112 The  author  did  not  mention  a purely 
Persian  relation,  namely,  in  the  figure  drawing 
of  some  of  the  Rayy  pottery  and  of  fourteenth 


John  Foster,  ceramic  technologist.  Before  1910  Sarre  had 
also  correctly  described  it:  “Die  weisse  Zinnglasur” 
(Denkmäler  persischer  Baukunst,  p.  65). 

109  H.  Ritter,  J.  Ruska,  F.  Sarre,  and  R.  Winderlich, 
Orientalische  Steinbücher  und  persische  Fayencetechnik 
(Istanbul,  1935),  p.  30,  text,  p.  48  trans.,  pp.  59-60, 
commentary  by  Sarre. 

110  E.  Kühnei,  “Datierte  persische  Fayencen,”  Jahrb. 
d.  asiatischen  Kunst,  I (1924),  48. 

111  R.  Ettinghausen,  “Dated  Persian  Ceramics  in  Some 
American  Museums  [conclusion],”  Bull.  Amer.  Instil. 
Persian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  IV  (1936),  222. 

112  H.  Buchthal,  “ ‘Hellenistic’  Miniatures  in  early 
Islamic  Manuscripts,”  Ars  Islamica,  VII  (1940),  125-33. 


century  Shah  N amah's]  compare  scenes  of  a pris- 
oner led  to  execution,  one  on  a beaker  (PI.  660  B) , 
the  other  on  a manuscript  page  (PI.  831  A),  both  3 1 
in  the  Freer  Gallery.  At  any  rate,  the  potters 
seem  to  have  drawn  upon  all  available  sources 
for  their  inspiration. 

The  styles  of  a few  potters  whose  names  have 
been  preserved  are  discussed;  ‘Ali  ibn  Yusuf  and 
Husain  were  both  read  by  Ettinghausen.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  exposition  is  marred  by  several  mis- 
prints in  the  text  and  plate  headings:  Plate  659  B, 
“David  collection,”  is  also  described  as  in  the 
Pillsbury  collection  (p.  1563);  it  is  assigned  to 
‘Alï  ibn  Yüsuf.  The  bowl  of  Abü  Tähir  Husain 
in  Cairo  is  not  illustrated;  to  him  is  also  assigned 
a bowl  in  the  David  collection  (p.  1564,  PL 
659  A),  but  this  plate  is  headed  “Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts.”  Not  all  readers  will  follow  the 
attribution  of  the  Freer  beaker  (PL  660  B)  to 
a presumed  potter  Yüsuf  (the  father  of  £Ali)  on 
the  grounds  that  an  unknown  father  must  have 
had  a style  like  that  of  the  known  son  (pp.  1563- 
64)- 

The  other  types  of  inscriptions  found  on  this 
ware  are  mentioned;  most  of  them  in  Arabic  are 
the  usual  good  wishes,  but  the  author  did  not  add 
that  some  of  them,  in  Persian,  are  verses.  “Qäsim 
Amir  al-mu’minin”  (p.  1565)  is  suggested  as  the 
name  of  a person.  More  probably  (if  one  can 
offer  a suggestion  without  having  seen  the  in- 
scription or  a photograph)  it  might  be  read  as 
Kasim  Amir  al-mu’minin, 

“the  associate  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful,” a title  found  in  the  protocol  of  various 
twelfth-century  princes;  this  is  comparable  to 
“the  right  hand,”  and  “the  aide,” 

of  the  caliph.113  As  the  name  of  a person  on  pot- 

113  See  for  instance  M.  von  Berchem,  “Matériaux 
pour  l’épigraphie  et  l’histoire  musulmanes  du  Diyar- 
Bekr,”  Amida,  1910,  pp.  56,  57,  n.  7;  also  pp.  59,  61, 

63.  Cf.  also  the  “Husäm  Amir  al-Mu’minin”  of  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos  bowl,  p.  1586,  PI.  708. 
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tery  the  author  might  have  mentioned  Abü  Nasr 
Kermanshah.114 

Next  follows  “Käshän.”  Pope  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  identification  of  Kashan  as 
the  place  where  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Per- 
sian wares  were  made.  The  absence  of  Kashan 
in  museum  labels  and  in  books  on  pottery  (p. 
1566,  n.  3)  is  deplored.  Actually,  in  1911  Herz- 
feld  had  stated:  “Die  spätere  Art  der  vielfarbi- 
gen glasierten  Ziegel  und  Fliesen  wird  nach  dem 
Orte  ihrer  hauptsächlichen  Fabrikation,  Käshän 
in  Nordwestpersien,  Käshäm  oder  Käshi  ge- 
nannt.”115 In  1924,  to  continue  chronologically, 
Dimand,  in  publishing  the  Macy  jug,  isolated  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kashan  style,  the  lovely 
leafy  scrolls  of  the  underglaze  painted  ware, 
though  he  did  not  attribute  it  to  any  particular 
city.116  Dimand,  in  1930  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize two  stylistic  groups  among  the  Persian  lus- 
tered  wares;  besides  Rayy  he  suggested  Varämin 
as  the  second  center.117  He  repeated  this  analysis 
in  193 1. 118  These  early  stages  toward  the  identi- 
fication of  Kashan  and  the  “Kashan  style”  are 
not  here  acknowledged.  In  1930  Pope  spoke  of  the 
word  kashi  (with  no  reference  to  Herzfeld) , quot- 
ing Yäküt  and  Ibn  Battuta,  and  for  the  first  time 
reported  kilns  at  the  site  in  question.  The  pottery 
itself  remained  unidentified,  for  the  Louvre  tiles 
from  Damghan  are  entitled  “Ray,  i2th-i3th 

114  G.  Wiet,  “Un  Bol  en  faïence  du  XIIe  siècle,”  Ars 
Islamica,  I (1934),  118-20. 

115  Sarre  and  Herzfeld,  op.  dt.,  I (1911),  96.  Pope 
cited  references  by  Ouseley,  Dieulafoy,  and  Curzon 
(p.  1566,  n 3). 

116  M.  S.  Dimand,  “A  Dated  Persian  Jug  from  Sultan- 
abad,”  Burlington  Mag.,  XLIV  (1924),  246-51,  Pis.  A,  B, 
C.  The  bowls  discussed  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

117  M.  S.  Dimand,  A Handbook  of  Mohammedan  Dec- 
orative Arts  (New  York,  1930),  p.  130,  Fig.  68,  Rayy, 
Fig.  71,  attributed  to  Varâmïn. 

118  M.  S.  Dimand,  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ceramic  Art  of 
the  Near  East  (New  York,  1931),  p.  xxi.  This  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Ettinghausen  in  1936. 


centuries.” 119  In  1932  Pope  mentioned  wasters 
as  well  as  kilns  at  Kashan,  and  stated:  “Judging 
from  Muqadassi  (sic)  writing  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Kashan  was  already  widely  famous  for  its 
tiles”;120  here  one  finds:  “Muqaddasi  says  that 
the  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  the  making  of 
great  earthenware  vessels”  (Survey,  p.  1567). 121 
Pope’s  report  of  wasters  and  kilns  settled  the 
question.  By  1935  the  situation  was  further  clari- 
fied by  papers  presented  by  Bahrami,  Ettinghau- 
sen, and  Pope  at  Leningrad  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Istanbul  manuscript.  Thus,  the  evi- 
dence of  commercial  diggers  as  to  provenance 
(Pope)  and  stylistic  and  epigraphical  evidence 
(Bahrami  and  Ettinghausen)  and  of  the  techni- 
cal manuscript  (published  and  interpreted  by 
Ritter,  Ruska,  Sarre,  and  Winderlich)  all  worked 
together  to  establish  Kashan  as  the  greatest  ce- 
ramic center  of  Persia  and  so  corroborate  Pope’s 
original  idea. 

The  great  luster  mihrabs,  “Lustre-painted 
wares,”  are  first  discussed.  He  might  well  have 
included  references  to  the  particular  inscrip- 
tions in  Ettinghausen’s  “List  of  Dated  Faience,” 
for  the  reading  of  the  inscriptions  is  fundamental 
to  the  problem,  and  this  is  work  which  the  au- 
thor himself  has  not  undertaken.  The  reviewer  has 

119  A.  U.  Pope,  An  Introduction  to  Persian  Art  (Lon- 
don, 1930),  p.  89,  and  Fig.  30;  compare  Survey,  PI.  721. 

120  Pope,  “Review  of  Hobson,  A Guide  to  the  Islamic 
Pottery  of  the  Near  East,”  p.  377. 

121  As  to  the  word  used  the  author  said  : “The  very  word 
for  faience  in  Persian  even  today,  as  it  was  in  the  tenth 
century,  is  kâshï  (or  qashi),”  p.  1567;  but  he  contradicted 
himself  speaking  of  Yakut,  Abü’l-Fidä,  and  Ibn  Bat- 
tüta:  “There  is  no  evidence  that  the  word  was  used  so 
early  as  a generic  term,  as  it  was  much  later”  (p.  1568, 
n.  2).  Mukaddasi  (op.  cit.,  p.  390)  stated  of  the  people 
of  Kashan: 

“And  they  have  skill  in  the  making  of  kamäkim.”  This 
word  is  a general  word  for  vessel,  of  indeterminate  mate- 
rial, size,  or  shape.  Therefore  to  translate  it  as  earthen- 
ware vessels  is  unjustified;  cf.  n.  55. 
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already  remarked  upon  the  style  of  the  Me- 
shed tiles  signed  by  Abü’l-Hasan  ‘Alï  in  512  h. 
(1118  a.d.),122  which  have  a similarity,  if  not  a 
relation,  to  contemporary  Syrian  luster.  In  his 
genealogy  (p.  1666)  the  author  allowed  fifty 
years  for  each  generation  and  thus  puts  the  great- 
grandfather of  Abü’l-Hasan  ‘Alï  at  c.  974  a.d. 
In  the  Orient,  where  a man  may  have  been  an 
apprentice  from  boyhood  in  the  shop  of  his  fam- 
ily, it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  allow  more  than 
twenty  years  between  working  generations.  This 
would  then  put  his  father  at  about  1100,  grand- 
father at  1080,  and  great-grandfather  at  1060  a.d. 
This  purely  hypothetical  suggestion  is  offered 
only  to  point  out  the  danger  of  making  assump- 
tions which  lack  objective  support  and  of  draw- 
ing from  them  conclusions  as  to  historical  events. 
One  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  ancestors 
of  Abü’l-Hasan  ‘Alï  were  Persians;  one  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  were  potters;  even  if 
they  were  one  does  not  know  how  long  each  one 
of  them  worked. 

Two  works  of  the  fourteenth-century  potter 
Yüsuf  ibn  ‘All  ibn  Muhammad  are  mentioned  by 
the  author,  dated  705  and  709  (“List,”  Nos.  97 
and  107).  A third  is  not  included  because  it  was 
not  published  until  1937:  the  mihrab  of  the 
Imämzäda  ‘Ali  ibn  Dja‘far  at  Kum,  dated  734  h. 
(1334  a.d.).123  Thus,  in  the  case  of  this  particu- 
lar potter  there  is  a span  of  thirty  years  of  work; 
but  one  does  not  know  how  early  he  began,  or 
when  he  ceased.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  works  of  the  other  known  makers  of 

122  The  inscription  of  512  H.  (1118  a.d.)  is  not  men- 
tioned by  D.  M.  Donaldson,  “Significant  Mihrâbs  in  the 
Haram  at  Mashhad,”  Ars  Islamica,  II  (1935),  118-27; 
while  that  of  the  grandson,  612  H.  (1215  a.d.),  is;  p.  122. 
The  latter  is  not  included  in  Ettinghausen’s  “List”;  pre- 
sumably because  the  tiles  are  in  situ.  For  the  first  see 
É.  Combe,  J.  Sauvaget,  and  G.  Wiet,  Répertoire  chrono- 
logique d’épigraphie  arabe  (Cairo,  1937),  VIII,  No.  2978. 

123  Y.  A.  Godard,  “Pièces  datées  de  céramique  de  Ka- 
shan  à décor  lustré,”  Athàr-é  ïrün,  II  (1937),  316-17, 
Figs.  139-43.  See  “List,”  No.  112. 


Kashan  style  mihrabs.  When  he  describes  the 
color  effect  of  the  luster  (p.  1572)  he  is,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  reflections  which  are  many-toned, 
and  not  to  the  monochrome  of  the  luster  itself. 

The  section  “Lustre-painted  Tiles”  comes 
next.  The  relation  of  the  tiles  to  the  mihrabs, 
and  their  place  in  the  architectural  setting  is  well 
described.  Curiously  enough,  the  word  Kashan  has 
so  far  been  found  only  on  tiles,  and  on  late  ones 
at  that  (p.  1574)  ; they  are  dated  738  and  739  h. 
(1337-1338  a.d.)  and  are  Nos.  121,  124,  126-27, 
130,  in  the  “List.”124  The  author  stated  that  the 
names  of  three  painters  of  star-tiles  are  known: 
“Abu  Rufazä,  Fakhr  ad-din,  and  Jamâl  ad-din 
who  painted  the  Qumm  tiles  in  the  factory  of 
Sayyid  Rukn  ad-din  Muhammad  ibn  Sayyid  ad- 
din (sic)  £Ali”  (p.  1576).  This  statement  is  in- 
exact: the  first  is  Abü  Zaid;  Fakhr  ad-din  does 
not  exist;  and  the  third  is  D jamäl  Nakkäsh; 
“List,”  Nos.  32  and  44,  Abü  Zaid,  No.  12 1,  Dja- 
mäl  Nakkäsh.125  The  reviewer  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  Bahrami  and  with  the  author  as  to  the  earlier 
dating  of  Abü  Zaid.  The  author  believes  that  the 
Boston  tile  of  Abü  Zaid  (PI.  722  A)  is  dated;  but 
in  1936  Ettinghausen  showed  that  it  is  not.126 
Several  other  unsigned  tiles  are  attributed  to  Abü 
Zaid;  they  are  not  illustrated,  nor  is  their  bibli- 
ography given  (p.  1577).  The  reader  will  be  able 
to  find  references  for  the  dated  ones  in  the  “List.” 
As  to  the  tile  of  the  so-called  Fakhr  ad-din,  it 
was  correctly  published  by  Mme  Godard  in  1937  ; 
the  tile  is  not  signed.127  The  author  illustrated 
one  tile  of  D jamäl  Nakkäsh  (Fig.  549;  trans. 

124  Ettinghausen  was  the  first  to  find  the  word  Kashan 
inscribed  on  a tile;  see  p.  1574,  n.  2. 

125  It  is  curious  that  the  author  did  not  follow  the 
reading  of  the  scholar  whom  he  had  asked  to  compile  the 
“List.”  For  the  artists’  names  see  also  the  review  of 
“Dated  Faience,”  pp.  53-54. 

126  Ettinghausen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227-28. 

127  Godard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  327-28,  Fig.  147.  In  the 
Survey  (p.  1578)  it  was  meant  to  have  been  illustrated 
with  a drawing,  Fig.  549;  but  instead,  a tile  of  Djamâl 
Nakkäsh  is  shown  over  its  heading. 
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p.  1574)  but  does  not  go  into  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  fourteenth-century  tiles,  which  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  thirteenth,  even  apart 
from  the  new  Chinese  influence  of  the  Mongol 
period. 

The  style  of  the  “Vessels”  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  tiles;  as  long  ago  as  1924  Kiihnel  had  rec- 
ognized their  identity.128  Each  reader,  however, 
will  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  attribution  of 
particular  bowls  and  tiles  to  individual  artists, 
for  instance,  to  Sayyid  Shams  al-dïn  al-Hasam, 
and  Abü  Zaid,  and  ‘All,  whose  work  is  not  illus- 
trated (pp.  1585-87).  “The  Kashan  Lustre 
Style”  is  a description  of  the  style  common  to 
the  three  types  of  ware  previously  discussed.  This 
seems  more  like  a summary  than  an  analysis  : the 
late  publication  of  the  Survey  meant  that  the 
public’s  ideas  of  the  Kashan  style  were  already 
formed  by  the  papers  read  at  Leningrad  in  1935, 
and  more  particularly  by  Ettinghausen’s  publica- 
tion of  1 93 6. 129  The  author,  however,  has  added 
more  details  in  the  text  drawings  (Figs.  553-56, 
558-59),  i.e.,  varieties  of  birds  and  leaves  and 
added  a “lily”  (the  Baghdad  School  plant  or 
tree)  and  cypress  trees  (Fig.  555  e-g).  If  the 
author  had  arranged  them  all  together  in  a single 
plate  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the  reader 
(these  figures  are  distributed  over  pp.  1591-94, 
1604,  1609). 

The  author  rightly  pointed  out  the  character- 
istic cursive  script  in  narrow  bands  of  the  Kashan 
wares  (p.  1594).  He  added:  “Its  earliest  appear- 
ance is  on  the  moulding  that  bound  the  lustre- 
frieze  in  the  Haram  of  Imäm  Rizä”  (p.  1595). 
This  is  presumably  a reference  to  the  Meshed  in- 
scription of  512  h.  (1118  a.d.)  , elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  “a  Muhaqqaq  inscription”  (p.  1548). 
An  illustration  of  the  “Muhaqqaq”  script  is 
given,  namely,  on  the  Raphael  bowl  with  birds 

128  Kühnei,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

129  R.  Ettinghausen,  “Evidence  for  the  Identification 
of  Kashan  Pottery,”  Ars  Islamica,  III  (1936),  44-70. 


and  beasts,  thirteenth  century  (p.  1555,  PI. 
641  A),  which  is  included  in  the  “Rayy  Lustre 
Miniature”  group.  The  reviewer  suggests  that 
the  script  of  the  Raphael  bowl  is  totally  different 
from  the  script  of  the  dated  thirteenth-century 
Kashan  lusters.  In  other  words,  if  the  inscription 
of  512  h.  resembles  that  of  the  Raphael  bowl,  an 
inconsistency  appears  as  to  what  the  author  has 
assigned  to  Rayy  and  what  he  has  assigned  to 
Kashan. 

Of  the  Kashan  style  the  author  said:  “It  is 
well  defined  on  the  tiles  by  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century”  (p.  1595).  Does  this  again  mean 
the  Meshed  inscription  of  512  h.  (1118  a.d.)? 
Of  this  the  author  has  also  said:  “It  permits  no 
conclusions  as  to  the  existence  or  character  of 
ornamental  patterns  on  lustre-painted  tiles  at 
this  time”  (p.  1668,  n.  2,  Ed.).  Perhaps  for 
“twelfth”  one  should  read  “thirteenth”  century. 
Again,  of  the  Kashan  style  one  finds:  “At  first 
sight  it  seems  to  emerge  suddenly,  a fait  accom- 
pli, by  1190  (586  h.)”  (p.  1595).  If  the  list  of 
“Dated  Faience”  is  examined,  it  is  seen  that 
(aside  from  the  Meshed  inscription)  the  first 
dated  objects  in  the  Kashan  style  are  all  of  the 
year  600  h.  (1203-4  a.d.),  i.e.,  two  bowls  and  a 
tile  (“List,”  Nos.  3,  4,  and  27).  The  author’s 
use  of  the  Muslim  year  suggests  that  he  had  in 
mind  a particular  object  dated  in  that  year;  per- 
haps that  is  the  date  of  some  tiles  still  in  situ, 
which  were  not  published  in  the  Survey.  At  any 
rate,  these  remarks  are  a little  puzzling  to  the 
reader. 

Before  leaving  these  luster  wares  mention 
must  be  made  of  their  place  of  manufacture.  The 
author  seems  to  believe  that  all  were  made  in  the 
one  place:  “Here  is  abundant  proof  that  faience 
revetments  made  in  Kashan  were  exported  all 
over  the  Near  East”  (p.  1568)  and,  “By  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Kashan  shops  were  supplying 
almost  the  entire  Near  East”  (p.  1587;  the  re- 
viewer’s italics).  A lustered  waster  was  exca- 
vated at  Nishapur,  which  to  the  reviewer  is  quite 
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characteristic  of  the  Kashan  style:  birds,  leaves, 
scrolls  and  dots,  cursive  script;  it  was  published 
in  October,  1937,  perhaps  too  late  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Survey.130  This  is  conclusive;  wares  in  the 
“Kashan  style”  were  made  not  only  there,  but 
at  a place  over  four  hundred  miles  distant.  This 
fact  may  well  account  for  the  variations  of  the 
style,  as  well  as  for  its  diffusion;  perhaps  the  pot- 
ters themselves  traveled  and  taught  their  craft 
in  other  centers,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  some 
fourteenth-century  craftsmen  deliberately  wrote 
“made  in  Kashan,”  to  differentiate  their  work 
from  “Kashan  style”  pottery  made  elsewhere. 

After  the  lustered  wares  come  the  other  wares 
assigned  to  Kashan.  “Polychrome  Overglaze 
Painted  Ware”  starts  with  the  description  of  a 
few  pieces  that  combine  luster  with  the  mïnâ’î 
technique  and  thus  prove  that  both  were  made  in 
the  same  place.  The  author  wished  to  identify  the 
signer  of  the  Gunther  bowl  (PI.  705) , Muhammad 
ibn  Abi’l-  Hasan  al-Mukri,  with  the  Muhammad 
ibn  Abi  Tähir  ibn  Abi  Hasan  who  signed  the  Me- 
shed tiles  (p.  1598)  of  612  h.  (1215  a.d.).  To  this 
al-Mukri  the  author  also  assigned  the  fragmen- 
tary tile  in  Boston  (PI.  706)  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  facial  types  are  different.  While  the 
cursive  script  on  the  Boston  tile  is  typically  “Ka- 
shan,” that  on  the  exterior  of  the  bowl 131  is  much 
more  like  the  bold  firm  script  assigned  to  Säva, 
as  on  the  Raphael  dated  bowl  (PL  688  B)  or  on 
the  dated  bowl  in  the  Moussa  collection  (PI. 
692  A-B).  The  Kashan  mïnâ’î  ware  is  then  sub- 
divided into  the  “Royal”  style  (surely  one  of  the 
noblest  products  of  Persia)  assigned  to  the  late 
twelfth  to  thirteenth  century,  and  the  “chevron” 
style,  which  is  considered  to  be  later  and  derived 
from  the  first. 

13°  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  Fig.  21:  “That  it  (i.e., 
luster  ware)  was  made  in  Nishapur  during  this  later  pe- 
riod we  now  know,  for  a lustered  waster  (Fig.  21)  was 
brought  in  to  us  from  a village  on  the  edge  of  the  old  and 
destroyed  city.” 

131  Pope,  “A  Signed  Kashan  Mina’i  Bowl,”  Fig.  1. 


The  next  two  classes,  “Ware  with  Poly- 
chrome and  Gilded  Relief  Ornament”  and  “Cobalt 
Ware  with  Overglaze  Painting,”  are  assigned  to 
Kashan,  but  not  exclusively;  no  wasters  are  re- 
ported. The  second  class  is  apparently  described 
in  the  Istanbul  manuscript  (p.  1607,  n.  5),  so  it 
at  least  falls  within  the  “Kashan  style.” 

The  “Black-painted  Wares,”  which  are 
painted  under  a translucent  glaze,  either  color- 
less or  blue-green,  certainly  belong  within  the 
“Kashan  style,”  as  is  now  generally  accepted: 
“Wasters  settle  the  question”  (p.  1608).  The 
author  traced  the  origin  back  to  his  “white 
carved  wares,”  though  the  white  beaker  with  a 
black  inscription  which  he  has  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  relation,  Fig.  560  b (p.  1610)  “n-i2th 
century,”  is,  in  shape,  unlike  the  white  beakers 
which  are  stylistically  the  earliest  (PI.  591  A,  B). 
This  class  includes  some  pieces  which  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  such  as  the  Rabenou  bowl  (PI. 
691)  and  the  Macy  jug  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum (PI.  738),  a ceramic  tour  de  force.  For  the 
“Black  Champlevé  Ware”  having  either  a white 
or  a blue-green  glaze,  the  author  cannot  offer  any 
very  definite  information  as  to  provenance  or 
date;  Rayy  is  suggested  because  of  a similarity 
in  composition  and  in  foliage  details,  with  the  au- 
thor’s early  “Monumental  Luster  Style”  (which 
the  reviewer  inclines  to  connect  with  the  Kashan 
style).  One  might  also  think  of  the  animals  and 
sphinxes  among  leafy  scrolls  as  a more  refined, 
less  barbaric,  development  of  the  Yasukand 
cream  and  green  champlevé  wares.  A final  group 
of  black-painted  ware,  “Silhouette  Figurai  Ware” 
“seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Ka- 
shan” (p.  1617).  For  some  reason  Ettinghausen’s 
suggestion  of  their  relation  with  the  shadow 
plays  is  not  favored  (p.  1617,  n.  2). 

The  following  class  is  “Monochrome  Wares: 
Rayy  and  Kashan.”  As  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  turquoise  and  cobalt  blue  glazes  had 
originated  in  the  early  Islamic  period  with  the 
“Samarra”  wares.  These  wares  are  made  in 
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molds,  or  carved,  or  pierced.  With  this  group, 
as  the  reviewer  has  previously  suggested,  may  be- 
long some  of  the  author’s  early  “Carved  Wares.” 
The  author  stated  that  “the  bulk  of  Persian  pot- 
tery of  the  Middle  Period  is  in  monochrome”  (p. 
1618).  If  this  is  true,  why  limit  it  to  important 
centers?  Was  not  pottery  made  in  many  places  in 
Persia,  and  could  not  the  monochromes,  being 
the  least  complex  technically,  have  been  made 
almost  anywhere?  Certainly  Kashan  was  one  of 
these  places,  which  is  confirmed  by  wasters  (p. 
1621).  The  Rothschild  jar  is  headed  “Rayy  ( ? ) ” 
on  Plate  763,  but  in  the  text  is  assigned  to  Ka- 
shan (p.  1622).  Some  large  jars  (Pis.  759,  760, 
and  764)  are  assigned  to  Sultanabad. 

For  “Nishapur”  a few  pieces  in  museums  are 
suggested,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  said  to 
have  been  found  there,  or  because  a pattern  “is 
quite  independent  of  anything  found  from  Rayy 
or  Kashan”  (p.  1625).  Some  shards  of  mono- 
chrome relief  ware  from  Nishapur  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  author.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
expedition  also  excavated  a monochrome  blue  re- 
lief tile  and  a monochrome  blue  jar.132  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  “Kashan  style” 
lustered  waster.  Until  further  reports,  or  the 
complete  publication  of  the  expedition’s  finds, 
nothing  more  need  be  said.133 

Pottery  from  “Säva”  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  kilns  and  wasters  found  there  (p. 
1626).  Further,  L.  A.  Mayer  pointed  out  that 
differences  in  script  may  be  consistent  with  the 
wares  of  certain  sites  (p.  1595,  n.  1)  ; a good  ex- 
ample of  the  Säva  script  is  on  the  Raphael  bowl 
(PI.  688).  The  author  wished  to  carry  back  the 
importance  of  Säva  to  the  tenth  century;  the  re- 
viewer must  remain,  temporarily  at  least,  a 
doubting  Thomas  as  to  the  “Samarra”  luster 
wasters  (p.  1626).  And  what  significance  for  the 
history  of  ceramics  has  Ibn  Hawkal’s  praise  of 

132  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  20,  Figs.  22-23. 

133  The  reviewer  has  not  yet  seen  the  pottery  brought 
to  New  York  during  the  winter  of  1940-41. 


the  camels  and  camel  drivers  (p.  1626)  of  Säva? 
Luster  of  the  middle  period  is  attributed  to  this 
city  for  the  same  reason  that  other  wares  were 
attributed  to  Nishapur:  because  it  is  unlike  the 
luster  of  either  Rayy  or  Kashan  (p.  1627). 

By  chance  it  happens  that  the  earliest  dated 
mïnâ’ï  bowls  (“List,”  Nos.  138-41)  belong  to 
the  Säva  style.134  The  author  stated  that  one  of 
those  dated  583  h.  is  signed  “Abu  Zayd  Kä- 
shäm” and  that  “another  dated  just  one  year 
later  is  signed  . . . by  . . . al-Käshäni”  (p.  1627). 
In  the  “List”  there  is  no  mïnâ’ï  bowl  dated 
584  h.;  these  signatures  are  not  discussed  by 
Ettinghausen.  If  these  readings  are  correct,  the 
author  is  justified  in  deriving  the  Säva  style  from 
Kashan  (p.  1627),  though  later  Säva  is  called 
“predominantly  the  heir  of  Rayy”  (p.  1632). 
Further,  the  author  stated  that  all  the  Säva  style 
wares  have  been  found  there  exclusively.  It  is 
suggested  that  potters  had  actually  migrated 
from  both  Kashan  and  Rayy  to  the  city.  Mono- 
chrome wares  are  found  at  the  site,  though  no 
reasons  are  given  for  the  attribution  of  particu- 
lar pieces,  such  as  the  Kevorkian  lion  (Pis.  766— 
67). 

As  to  “Sultänäbäd,”  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
term  should  be  understood  as  the  Sultanabad 
region;  the  names  of  several  pottery  sites  in  the 
region  are  listed.  Kashan  is  the  chief  influence; 
were  it  not  for  the  difference  in  handwriting  one 
could  assign  the  Kashan  bowl  and  jug  (PI.  718 
A,  C)  to  the  same  shop  as  the  Sultanabad  bowl 
(PI.  774  A).  Two  luster  bowls  with  blue  are  in 
the  plate  heading  given  to  Kashan  (PI.  719  A, 
B),  but  in  the  text  they  are  vehemently  denied 
to  Kashan  and  given  to  Sultanabad  (p.  1635). 
The  author  further  differentiated  the  Sultanabad 
glaze  (the  description  sounds  like  that  of  an 
alkali  glaze;  p.  1632)  but  he  did  not  say  whether 
this  is  the  glaze  of  all  wares,  luster,  mïnâ’ï,  and 

134  But  Ettinghausen  reserved  judgment  as  to  the 
complete  preservation  of  these  four  bowls,  because  the 
inscriptions  are  painted  over  the  glaze  (p.  1668,  n.  2). 
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under-glaze  painted.  He  also  stated  that  there 
are  certain  characteristic  bowl  shapes,  but  did 
not  describe  them  in  detail  (p.  1632).  A Sultan- 
abad  bowl  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Moore  is  said 
to  have  an  inscription  bordered  with  white  mar- 
gins (not  illustrated,  p.  1635);  a rinceau  with 
white  margins  is  on  the  Kelekian  jug  (PI.  722  A)  ; 
thus  the  author’s  transition  style  of  the  Meshed 
512  h.  tiles  seems  to  have  continued  into  the 
thirteenth  century. 

A handsome  bowl  in  the  British  Museum  is 
described  as  “polychromed  lustre-painted,  Sul- 
tänäbäd”  (PI.  775  B,  p.  1635).  Hobson  pub- 
lished it  in  1932;  it  is  not  lustered,  but  painted 
in  black  and  blue  under  the  glaze,  and  he  assigned 
it  to  Egypt,  while  remarking  on  its  Syrian  con- 
nections, and  the  signature  al-Shàmî  (the  Syr- 
ian) on  pieces  made  in  Egypt.135  The  same  type 
was  excavated  at  Hama,  where  Ingholt  consid- 
ered it  to  be  of  Syrian  origin.136  Sauvaget  con- 
firmed this  attribution,  citing  “fouilles,  inédites, 
de  E.  de  Lorey  dans  les  ateliers  de  potiers  de  Bab 
Charqi”  at  Damascus.137  In  the  reviewer’s  opin- 
ion this  British  Museum  bowl  belongs  with  the 
Syrian  ware;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  reason  for 
a Persian  attribution. 

Certain  pieces  of  pottery  are  also  assigned  to 
“Sultäniya,”  none  being  illustrated  here;  and  to 
“Tabriz,”  because  documents,  including  the 
Istanbul  manuscript,  refer  to  Tabriz,  and  because 
two  minä’f  bowls,  in  a private  collection  (Fig. 
569)  have  been  found  there. 

In  going  over  the  section  “Figurai  Styles  of 

135  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60  and  65,  PI.  XXI. 

136  Ingholt,  op.  cit.,  Class  XIII,  pp.  34  and  42-44,  Pis. 
XIII-XIV;  one  of  these  had  the  date  “the  year  45,”  in- 
terpreted as  745  H.,  or  1344  a.d.  (p.  43,  with  bibliography, 

n.  2). 

137  J.  Sauvaget,  review  of  Ingholt,  in  Bull,  d’études 
orientales,  Instit.  Français  de  Damas,  IV  (1934),  123-24. 
For  De  Lorey’s  excavations  see  also  G.  Contenau,  “L’In- 
stitut français  d’archéologie  et  d’art  musulmans  de  Da- 
mas,” Syria,  V (1924),  205,  PI.  XLIX. 


the  Principal  Ceramic  Centers”  and  comparing  it 
with  the  previous  sections  on  the  wares  of  the  va- 
rious sites,  one  is  struck  with  the  inevitable  sub- 
jective quality  of  the  analysis.  The  reader’s 
agreement  here  depends  on  whether  or  not  he  has 
followed  the  author’s  attribution  bowl  by  bowl, 
and  jar  by  jar,  to  particular  cities.  Not  enough 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  pot- 
ters traveled,  that  a single  bowl  may  express  a 
mixture  of  styles,  that  styles  may  change  with 
the  passing  of  time — for  instance,  it  would  have 
been  a great  help  to  the  reader  if  each  detail  in 
the  illustrations  had  been  accompanied  by  its 
exact  date. 

As  with  the  early  Islamic  period,  the  “Un- 
glazed Wares”  are  dealt  with  in  the  most  cursory 
fashion.  The  author  limited  himself  to  generali- 
ties on  the  use  and  ornamentation  of  unglazed 
pottery,  and  scarcely  mentioned  dates  (twelfth  to 
fourteenth  centuries)  or  provenance  (Rayy  is  the 
only  site  mentioned).  If  Persia  is  like  other 
countries  in  the  Near  East,  unglazed  fragments 
must  be  strewn  thick  over  every  ruined  site  and 
tell.  In  the  Peabody  Museum  are  some  very  well- 
made  unglazed  molded  fragments  recovered  by 
Sir  Aurel  Stein,138  but  not  mentioned  by  Pope. 

The  Safavid  Period 

This  last  section  carries  Persian  pottery  down 
to  the  present  date.  After  the  relatively  less 
known  wares  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sixteenth 
century  may  seem  a “renaissance,”  though  the 
author  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  styles  now 
made  lack  “the  nobility  of  the  earlier  types”  (p. 
1647).  The  reviewer  hardly  feels  qualified  to 
review  the  present  section,  never  having  done 
any  special  work  on  this  late  period,  but  at  least 
a few  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  method. 

The  author  has  used  the  heading  “The  Safa- 

138  Stein,  op.  cit.,  PI.  V shows  examples  from  Tiz 
and  Kal‘at-i-Djamshid.  Hobson  (Appendix,  p.  245)  did 
not  discuss  their  dating. 
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vid  Period”  (i.e.,  1502-1736),  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  in  a general  way,  for  he  has  in- 
cluded wares  both  before  and  after  that  time. 
Hobson  avoided  this  term  by  entitling  this  mate- 
rial “late  Persian  pottery”139  and  Dimand  by 
discussing  fifteenth-century  pieces  separately.140 
The  author’s  arrangement  is  not  completely  sat- 
isfactory. Hobson  started  logically  with  the 
lustered  pottery,  which  was  by  this  time  an  es- 
tablished Persian  technique,  followed  with  de- 
scriptions of  six  different  types  resulting  from 
foreign,  that  is,  Chinese  influence;  and  ended 
with  wares  to  which  place  names  have  been  at- 
tached, Gombroon  and  Kübachï.  Dimand  chose 
an  equally  reasonable  system,  that  is,  a strictly 
chronological  arrangement,  within  which  he 
made  the  subdivisions  of  pottery  and  semiporce- 
lain;  under  the  latter  he  discussed  the  wares  of 
Kerman  and  Shiraz.  The  author  followed  neither 
plan:  he  started  with  imitations  of  the  Ming  blue 
and  white  of  the  sixteenth  century  (at  least  at 
the  time  he  wrote  no  earlier  dated  pieces  were 
known);  turned  back  to  the  fifteenth-century 
Kübachï  wares;  then  took  two  wares  by  prove- 
nance, Sâva  and  Kerman,  and  two  by  ceramic 
type,  that  is,  luster  and  celadon.  Thus,  the  reader 
misses  continuity  either  of  space  or  of  time. 

“Blue  Underglaze  Painted  Ware”  is  assigned 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  because  of  the  evidence 
of  European  travelers  and  of  dated  inscriptions 
(“List,”  Nos.  175-77).  In  1937  Mme  Godard 
published  a new  Ming-style  jar  dated  870  h. 
(1465-66  a.d.),  which  puts  the  type  well  into 
pre-Safavid  times.141  The  influence  of  the  Chi- 
nese blue-and-white  style  was  known  already  in 
other  Near  Eastern  lands,  for  instance  Syria,  at 

139  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-78. 

140  Dimand,  A Handbook  of  Mohammedan  Decora- 
tive Arts , pp.  135,  138-46. 

141  Godard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  334-36,  Fig.  153.  The  date 
is  written  in  numerals  ; in  the  photograph  the  figure  for  8 
seems  to  have  a bar  across  near  the  bottom  ; if  this  were 
so,  one  might  read  it  as  a 9 with  a very  triangular  head. 


Hama.142  One  may  also  compare  the  evidence  of 
pre-Safavid  manuscript  illustrations.143  The  au- 
thor stated  that  a plate  dated  1109  h.  (1697  a.d.) 
(“List,”  No.  192)  was  “erroneously  given”  by 
Hobson  (p.  1651,  n.  2);  in  fact,  it  was  correctly 
given  by  Hobson  just  as  Ettinghausen  gave  it, 
later. 

As  to  the  “So-called  Kübachï  Wares,”  the 
author  offered  for  the  first  time  a reason  for  their 
having  been  found  at  that  site.  He  also  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  turquoise-blue  glazed  and 
the  leaf-green  glazed  fifteenth-century  types,  the 
latter  being  thicker  and  heavier.  Thus  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Kelekian  bowl  dated  873  h. 
(1468  a.d.)  is  headed  in  PI.  786  B,  “green 
glazed,”  but,  according  to  Hobson,  it  has  a “tur- 
quoise blue  glaze.”144  The  reviewer  would  like 
to  add  that  some  examples  of  this  type,  namely, 
one  in  the  British  Museum145  and  an  undated  one 
in  the  Kelekian  collection,146  have  foliage  like  that 
of  some  Ming  blue  and  white  vessels; 147  here 
there  is  an  influence  in  decoration,  even  though 
the  color  scheme  (black  under  blue  or  green)  is 
Near  Eastern.  The  author  followed  Dimand’s 
suggestion  that  this  early  type  of  Kübachï  ware 
may  have  been  made  at  Tabriz,  and  added: 
“Nothing  like  these  ‘Kübachï’  pieces  is  known  to 

142  Ingholt,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XI,  1;  Class  XII,  pp.  41,  42, 
n.  2.  The  Islamic  level  at  Hama  stopped  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (p.  59).  This  particular  bowl  is 
remarkably  like  one  labeled  “Varâmïn,  middle  fifteenth 
century,”  by  G.  Reitlinger,  “The  Interim  Period  in  Per- 
sian Pottery:  an  Essay  in  Chronological  Revision,”  Ars 
Islamica,  V (1938),  163,  Fig.  4.  Reitlinger  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  Hama  finds;  nor  can  all  of  his  date  attributions 
or  conclusions  be  accepted. 

143  A.  L.  B.  Ashton,  “Early  Blue  and  White  in  Persian 
MSS,”  Trans.  Oriental  Ceramic  Soc.,  1934-35  (1936),  pp. 
21-25. 

144  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

145  Ibid.,  Fig.  91. 

146  Reitlinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  165,  Fig.  11. 

147  Hobson,  Handbook  of  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
of  the  Far  East,  Fig.  75,  fifteenth  century,  and  Fig.  85, 
Chêng  Tê  (1506-21  a.d.). 
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have  been  found  in  Central  Persia”  (p.  1653). 
The  second,  or  polychrome  “Kübachï”  type  has 
now  been  found  at  Säva  (Fig.  578,  in  Pope’s  col- 
lection; p.  1655),  though  this  does  not  preclude 
its  having  been  made  elsewhere,  besides.  Hobson 
has  published  some  tiles  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,148  which  are  dated  1001  h.  (1592 
a.d.)  and  signed  by  Muhammad  Ridâ  al-Imâmî 
(“List,”  No.  177);  these  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  author.  The  figure  drawing  belongs  clearly 
enough  to  the  style  of  Shah  Abbas. 

The  “Kerman  Ware”  is  fundamentally  the 
Ming  blue  and  white  style,  with  the  addition  of 
more  Persian  designs  in  polychrome.  The  “Lus- 
tre-painted Ware”  is  assigned,  tentatively,  to  Ka- 
shan,  and  its  date  similarly  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Herzfeld’s  reading  of  a date  on  a bottle 
as  1006  h.  (1597  a.d.;  see  “List,”  No.  26,  p. 
1675)  corrected  earlier  readings  of  it  as  1651  or 
1673  a.d.  (p.  1658).  The  author  mentioned  one 
example  of  the  potter’s  signature  Hatim  (p. 
1657),  which  Hobson  had  published  as  Hätim;149 
Kühnei  has  mentioned  several  examples,  tran- 
scribing the  name  as  K hatim.150  The  author  did 
not  refer  to  his  own  illustration  (Fig.  576)  of  a 
bowl  in  the  Louvre,  which  has  this  potter’s  name 
in  huge  letters;  the  bowl  is  printed  sideways,  in- 
stead of  right  side  up. 

“The  “Celadon  Ware”  is  described  but  not 
assigned  to  any  locality;  Kelekian  has  reported 
that  one  bowl  was  found  at  Kashan.151  For  the 
attribution  to  the  seventeenth  century  a footnote 
is  missing  (p.  1659,  n.  1);  perhaps  this  footnote 
referred  to  the  importation  of  Chinese  potters  by 

148  Hobson,  Guide  to  the  Islamic  Pottery  of  the  Near 
East,  p.  75,  n.  2;  he  gives  only  the  Christian  year,  1593. 
Ettinghausen  did  not  refer  to  this  publication  (“List,” 
No.  177  ). 

149  Ibid.,  Fig.  80,  p.  77. 

150  E.  Kühnei,  Islamische  Kleinkunst  (Berlin,  1925), 
p.  120. 

151  D.  K.  Kelekian,  The  Kelekian  Collection  of  Per- 
sian and  Analogous  Potteries  (Paris,  1910),  PI.  93. 


Shah  Abbas  (pp.  1649-50),  or  to  Hobson’s  state- 
ment: “Celadon  Persian  wares  with  slip  designs 
were  found  at  Bijapur  in  India,  a city  destroyed 
about  1 680.” 152  The  “Monochrome  Relief  Ware” 
is  assigned  to  Isfahan  because  of  “Persian  tradi- 
tion, confirmed  by  local  finds.”  Kühnei  had  ear- 
lier described  this  ware  as  having  “figürliche  Re- 
liefs im  Stile  der  Malerschule  von  Isfahan.”183 
The  author  did  not  mention  the  material  ; Kühnei 
referred  to  it  as  “steinzeugartig.” 154  The  author 
followed  Hobson  in  his  analysis  of  the  “So-called 
Gombroon  Ware,”  for  which  no  kiln  sites  have 
yet  been  reported.  The  author  did  not  refer  to 
a dish  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which 
may  be  classed  with  this  type;  its  date  1057  h. 
(1647  a.d.)  is  the  earliest  so  far  found.155  Hob- 
son had  earlier  established  the  existence  of  the 
type  before  1680,  because  shards  of  it  have  been 
found  at  Bijapur.156  This  type  is  one  of  the  closest 
imitations  of  Chinese  porcelain,  yet  of  one  plain 
white  bowl  (PI.  811  C,  p.  1662)  the  author  said 
that  it  “perfectly  expresses  Süfï  sentiments.” 

The  author  omitted  two  types  discussed  by 
Hobson:  the  imitations  of  the  “Ming  Three-col- 
our ware  of  the  cloisonné  type,”  and  of  the  fa- 
mille rose  enamels.157 

A map  of  ceramic  centers  is  found  on  the  next 
to  the  last  page  (Fig.  577,  p.  1663),  where  it  is 
easily  missed.  It  might  well  have  been  put  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter.  Numerous  additions 
could  be  made.  Since  Samarra  and  Baghdad  are 
included,  why  not  Kufa  and  Basra?  Susa  is 
strangely  absent;  also  Aghkand  and  Bijar,  the 
author’s  orientation  point  for  the  Garrüs  district. 

152  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

153  Kühnei,  loc.  cit.  Dimand  and  Hobson  had  not  de- 
scribed this  class,  for  obvious  reasons. 

134  Ibid. 

155  R.  Ettinghausen,  “Important  Pieces  of  Persian  Pot- 
tery in  London  Collections,”  Ars  Islamica,  II  (1935),  57, 
Fig.  16.  See  “List,”  No.  188. 

136Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

132  Ibid.,  pp.  71-73. 
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Ashraf  is  lacking.  Tus  might  be  specified  because 
of  the  reference  to  kaolin.  The  provinces  along 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  are  blank,  ex- 
cept for  Tiz;  half  a dozen  or  more  Islamic  sites 
should  be  added  from  Sir  Aurel  Stein’s  researches. 

This  chapter  in  the  Survey  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  Persian  ce- 
ramics. One  can  now  speak  of  the  “Kashan 
style”;  certain  types  are  now  located,  as  at 
Aghkand  and  Yasukand;  and  this  is  the  result  of 
the  inspiration  and  work  of  Pope.  The  mere 
number  of  the  plates  makes  these  volumes  a 
necessary  reference  work  in  every  museum  and 
library.  If  the  present  review  contains  much 
criticism  as  to  both  method  and  content,  it  is 
simply  because  the  Survey  will  be  widely  read, 
both  by  the  art  world  in  general  and  by  students 
of  Islamic  art,  and  therefore  certain  corrections 
should  be  suggested.  If  one  is  to  have  any  stand- 
ards at  all  they  should  be  high.  The  pottery  of  the 


middle  period  is  well  presented  and  described, 
though  there  is  too  much  evidence  of  “wishful 
thinking”  in  the  assigning  of  various  types  to 
specific  centers.  In  the  early  period  the  author 
appears  as  another  Butler,  another  Pézard,  be- 
cause he  handled  the  material  so  as  to  prove  a 
preconceived  theory.  The  reviewer  would  like 
to  conclude  with  the  remark  of  one  of  her  teach- 
ers, Mehmet  Aga-Oglu:  “Writers  on  Persian  min- 
iature painting  are  either  Orientalists,  without 
the  methods  of  art  historical  research,  or  art  his- 
torians without  the  necessary  schooling  in  Ori- 
ental discipline,  or  enthusiastic  amateurs.”158 
This  applies  equally  to  the  field  of  ceramics, 
either  Persian  or  Islamic  in  general,  where  sty- 
listic criticism  and  the  work  of  the  orientalist  and 
epigrapher  need  to  be  combined  with  the  results 
of  ceramic  technology  and  archaeology. 

158  M.  Aga-Oglu,  “A  Note  on  the  Study  of  Persian 
Miniature  Painting,”  Parnassus,  XII,  No.  4 (1940),  29. 


Courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago 


Fig.  i — Tang  Incised  and  Polychrome  Ware 
Chicago,  Art  Institute 


Fig.  2— Sung  Incised  and  Polychrome  Ware,  from  Thanh-hoa,  Annam 
Paris,  Musée  Guimet 


Fig.  3 — Incised  and  Polychrome  (so-called 
lakabï)  Ware 
London,  British  Museum 


Fig.  4 — Cobalt-blue  Painted  (so-called  lakabï) 
Ware,  from  Rakka 
London,  British  Museum 


Fig.  s — Syrian  Luster  and  Cobalt-blue  Painted  Bowl,  from  Rakka 
Paris,  Gulbenkian  Collection 


Courtesy  Walters  Art  Gallery 

Fig.  6— Syrian  Luster-painted  Bowl,  from  Rusäfa 
Baltimore,  Walters  Art  Gallery 


Fig.  7 — Stucco  in  a House  at  Bälis,  Probably  Eleventh  Century 


Fig.  i— Lustered  tile,  668  h.  (1269  a.d.) 


Fig.  2 — Lustered  tile,  891  h. 
(i486  A.D.) 


Fig.  3 — Signature  and  date,  Sgraffito  bowl,  dated  836  h. 
(1432-33  A.D.) 


A REVIEW  OF  “THE  CERAMIC  ART  IN  ISLAMIC  TIMES.  B.  DATED 
FAIENCE”  * BY  FLORENCE  E.  DAY 


Ihe  author  of  the  article  on  “dated  fa- 
ience”  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  work  begun  by  his  distin- 
guished predecessors:  Sarre,  Kühnei,  and  Wiet. 
The  study  of  dated  inscriptions  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  any  field  of  art  history,  particularly 
so  in  Islamic  pottery,  where  not  enough  has  been 
done  in  archaeological  excavations  or  in  the  find- 
ing of  kiln  wasters.  These  three  types  of  evi- 
dence, together  with  literary  accounts,  form  the 
foundations  of  sober  historical  research  and  do 
away  with  the  uncertainty  of  merely  subjective 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  style. 

In  1931  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dated 
pieces  were  known; 1 by  1939,  more  than  two 
hundred  were  known.  Others  have  made  contri- 
butions during  this  time — Aga-Oglu,  Donaldson, 
Mme  V.  Kratchkovskaya,  Bahrami,  Mme  Yedda 
A.  Godard — but  the  author  has  added  new  and 
unpublished  materials  and  has  achieved  the 
thorough  and  meticulous  work  of  compilation. 
Further,  in  addition  to  the  actual  list  he  has 
given  an  introduction,  comprising  some  general 
remarks  on  the  evidence  of  chronology  in  stylis- 
tic development,  and  a very  clear  account  of 
methods  of  dating,  which  had  never  before  been 
done.  On  one  point  the  reviewer  ventures  to 
differ,  namely,  the  idea  that  the  earliest  dated 
Rayy  luster  pieces  (Nos.  1 and  2)  are  so  care- 
lessly done  “that  it  is  obvious  that  the  type  must 
have  been  introduced  several  decades  earlier.” 

* By  R.  Ettinghausen,  in  A Survey  of  Persian  Art, 
ed.  by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Ackerman  (London  and  New 
York,  1939),  II,  1667-96. 

1 E.  Kühnei,  “Dated  Persian  Lustered  Pottery,”  East- 
ern Art,  III  (1931),  221.  Following  Ettinghausen’s  ab- 
breviation this  will  be  referred  to  as  K2  ; his  other  abbre- 
viations will  also  be  used,  namely,  Ki  and  W. 


This  assumption,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence.  Since  earlier  dated  pieces  are 
not  known,  how  can  it  be  stated  whether  or  not 
the  present  pieces  are  an  improvement  or  a de- 
generation? In  fact,  the  Rayy  style,  whether  in 
luster  or  in  enamels  over  the  glaze,  is  character- 
ized over  a number  of  years  by  sketchiness  and 
carelessness. 

The  various  methods  of  dating  (pp.  1669- 
72)  are  very  thoroughly  gone  into;  the  author 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  date  in  Arabic  fol- 
lows an  inscription:  “A  Qur’änic  verse  or  po- 
etry.” For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  might 
have  been  well  to  follow  Wiet’s  system  and  to 
state  the  languages  of  the  inscriptions,  namely, 
that  the  first  are  in  Arabic,  and  the  second  in 
Persian.  To  be  sure,  the  inscriptions  are  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  the  Survey.2  The  details  of  the 
phraseology  which  reveal  occasional  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  potter  or  artist  are  important  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  epigraphy  in  general. 
Most  interesting  is  the  author’s  analysis  of  the 
use  of  numerals  in  the  dates,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  numerals  are  rare  on  lustered  pieces,  either 
vessels  or  wall  tiles,  and  more  frequent  on  wares 
decorated  without  luster. 

The  author  has  raised  the  problem  of  changes 
in  the  forms  of  numerals  and  has  pointed  out,  in 
particular,  the  change  in  the  number  five.  He 
stated  (p.  1671)  that  the  form  <j  is  present  on 
two  tiles  (Nos.  57,  58)  dated  665  h.  (1266  a.d.) 
and  on  three  (Nos.  97, 157,  and  160)  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  in  the  fourteenth  century 

2 See  also  G.  Wiet,  “Arabic  Inscriptions,”  A Survey 
of  Persian  Art  (London  and  New  York,  1939),  II,  1790; 
and  H.  Massé,  “Persian  Inscriptions,”  A Survey  of  Per- 
sian Art  (London  and  New  York,  1939),  II,  1802. 
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the  lobes  are  rounded,  not  angular.  But  he  added 
that  the  evidence  of  the  Damghan  tile  in  the 
Louvre  (No.  58,  PI.  721,  center  left,  man  in  arch) 
is  not  conclusive  for  the  identification  of  this 
form  with  the  numeral  five  (see  also  p.  1677, 
n.  2).  Some  corroborative  examples  may  be 
mentioned.  A coin  of  Fakhr  al-Din  Kara  Arslän, 
Urtuk  of  Kaifä  (1148-74  a.d.)  has  rows  of  nu- 
merals beside  a head:  these  comprise  the  ten 
digits,  zero  to  nine.3  The  5 here  has  the  form  ^ ; 
and  one  figure  seems  to  be  the  early  4 : f . More 
definite  is  the  evidence  of  a magic  square  en- 
graved on  a magic  bowl  in  the  Berlin  Museum.4 
This  bowl  may  be  assigned  with  reason  to  the 
twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century  because  of  its 
openmouthed  dragons  with  snake  bodies  en- 
twined in  Glücksknoten,  which  are  so  close  to  the 
Urtukid  type.5  This  magic  square  is  of  the  type 
in  which  the  sum  of  every  row  of  figures,  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  diagonal,  must  be  15.6  This 
proves  without  question  that  Ie  is  4,  and  <1 
is  5.  A brass  astrolabe  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,7  dated  695  h.  (1296  a.d.)  has 
the  360  degrees  of  the  compass  marked  about  its 
edge,  and  here  again  one  sees  clearly  the  early 
forms  of  4 and  5.  Further,  on  this  astrolabe  zero 
is  represented  by  a point,  in  the  modern  way.  On 

3 F.  Sarre,  “Islamische  Tongefässe  aus  Mesopota- 
mien,” Jahrb.  d.  k.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  XXVI 
(1905),  80-81,  Abb.  14.  See  also  S.  Lane-Poole,  “Coins 
of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans,”  International  Numismata 
Orientalin  (London,  1875),  p.  17,  Nos.  9-10,  PI.  IV, 
Fig.  6. 

4 Illustrated,  but  not  discussed,  by  P.  B.  Cott,  Siculo- 
Arabic  Ivories  (Princeton,  1939),  p.  20,  PL  79C. 

5 Sarre,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  14;  also  another  coin  dated 
585  h.  (1189  a.d.)  in  Abb.  11  b\  and  another  dated 
599  h.  (1202-3  a.d.)  in  Abb.  in 1;  and  the  relief  on  the 
Talisman  Gate  at  Baghdad,  Abb.  1. 

6 T.  Canaan,  “The  Decipherment  of  Arabic  Talis- 
mans,” Berytus,  IV,  Fasc.  2 (1937),  101-2,  Figs.  14,  15, 
and  17.  Full  bibliography  is  given. 

7 M.  S.  Dimand,  “Dated  Specimens  of  Mohammedan 

Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  I,”  Metropolitan 
Mus.  Studies,  I (1929),  No.  8,  107,  Fig.  8. 


the  other  hand,  two  examples  of  ceramics  dated 
only  ten  years  later  have  the  zero  as  a very  small 
circle,  although  retaining  the  early  form  of  5; 
these  are  Nos.  97  and  157.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  modern  zero  was  used  first  on  scientific  in- 
struments, and  that  its  use  was  gradually  adapted 
to  ceramics  and  the  like?  That  is,  was  the  zero 
in  ceramics  a large  circle  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, changing  to  a small  circle  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  to  a point  later?  For  instance,  two  of  the  lus- 
ter star  tiles  signed  by  Abü  Zaid  have  a large 
circle  in  the  numerals  of  the  date  (Nos.  44  and, 
not  signed,  45),  whereas  the  third  dated  tile  of 
Abü  Zaid  (No.  32)  has  the  date  written  in  words, 
and  it  is  609  h.  (1213  a.d.).  The  style  of  these 
and  of  a fourth,  undated  (PI.  722A),  points  to 
a single  artist,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  that  is,  607  and  not  657  h.  This, 
however,  must  remain  for  the  present  an  open 
question.8  Perhaps  some  one  will  some  time  go 
through  all  the  Arabic  sources  on  arithmetic  or 
magic  that  involve  numbers,  collect  all  the  dates 
in  numerals  on  coins  and  scientific  and  magical 
objects,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  settle  the  question. 

The  format  of  the  list  (beginning  p.  1672)  is 
excellent  in  its  details  and  is  thus  superior  to  the 
methods  used  by  Kiihnel,  for  instance,  in  his  two 
lists.  With  every  number  all  necessary  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  most  succinct  form,  and  in 
the  dates,  the  hijra  year  is  properly  put  first,  and 
the  Christian  equivalent  follows.  Another  ex- 
cellent method  is  putting  the  bibliographical 
references  with  each  number,  instead  of  in  the 
footnotes.  When  this  is  reversed,  as  in  the  “Edi- 
torial Addenda”  (p.  1696),  and  the  references 
are  in  footnotes  the  resulting  loss  of  clarity  is  re- 
markable. The  reviewer  has  only  one  question 
to  ask  concerning  the  format  in  general:  Why 
should  not  dated  objects  be  arranged  simply 
chronologically,  without  subdivision?  Such  a list 

8  See  Ettinghausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  1677,  n.  2;  Bahrami 
read  607,  and  not  657  h. 
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is  for  reference  (it  is  not  designed  to  be  read 
straight  through)  and  therefore  should  be  planned 
so  that  the  reader  can  easily  find  what  he  wants. 
As  it  is,  the  pottery  is  divided  into  three  groups  : 
“A,  Luster  painted  vessels”  (p.  1672);  “B,  Lus- 
ter painted  tiles  and  mihräbs”  (p.  1675);  and 
“C,  Other  types  of  pottery”  (p.  1688).  This  is 
awkward  for  the  reader,  because  it  means  he  has 
to  look  through  three  lists,  instead  of  one.  For 
instance,  if  one  happens  to  find  mention  by  Wiet 9 
of  a lustered  mihrab  dated  585H.  (1189  ad.),  one 
will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  section  B.  Actually  it 
is  listed  in  section  “C,  Other  types,”  as  No.  142, 
for  the  author  considers  it  to  be  without  luster. 
If  all  the  dates  in  the  sixth  century  h.  had  been 
together,  in  a strictly  chronological  sequence, 
some  time  and  trouble  would  have  been  saved  for 
the  reader.  Secondly,  no  real  purpose  is  served 
by  this  subdivision  of  the  list,  as  regards  the 
history  of  ceramics.  Vessels  with  luster  are  sep- 
arated from  tiles  with  luster;10  but  in  the  last 
section  vessels  and  tiles  are  thrown  together.  In 
other  words,  the  division  into  groups  A,  B,  and 
C is  neither  by  technique  of  decoration  nor  by 
shape  and  function.  Indeed,  the  chief  character- 
istic of  Persian  pottery  in  the  middle  and  late 
periods  is  that  most  schools  of  ceramics  used 
many  decorative  techniques  (painting  over  and 
under  the  glaze,  luster,  and  gilding)  on  all 
types  of  objects  (vessels,  tiles,  sculpture).  That 
is,  a second  method  of  division,  into  schools  or 
styles,  as,  Säva,  Kashan,  and  so  on,  would  have 
been  logical  and  might  have  given  interesting  re- 
sults. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  at- 

9  G.  Wiet,  “L’Épigraphie  arabe  de  l’exposition  d’art 
persan  du  Caire,”  Mémoires  présentés  à l’Institut  d’Égypte 
(Cairo,  1935),  XXVI,  No.  5,  4:  “de  couleur  bleu  tur- 
quoise, à reflets  métalliques.” 

10  Their  stylistic  relationship  has  long  been  recognized, 
for  instance,  by  Kühnei  in  1924  (Ki),  p.  44:  “Fliesen  mit 
Lüstermalerei,  die  zweifellos  häufig  an  denselben  Orten 
und  in  denselben  Werkstätten  hergestellt  wurden  wie  die 

Gefässe.” 


tempt  would  have  been  premature,  considering 
the  present  knowledge  of  Persian  pottery.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
list  it  may  be  useful,  or  easy,  to  divide  the  ma- 
terial; but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader 
or  student  it  is  the  opposite.  A third  method,  of 
chronological  arrangement  pure  and  simple,  with 
all  types  of  pottery  together,  presents  the  least 
obstacles,  and  is  at  once  the  simplest,  most  natu- 
ral, and  most  usable  method  of  presenting  dated 
material. 

In  his  introduction  (p.  1667,  n.  1)  the  author 
remarked  that  “he  was  unable  to  study  all  the 
pieces  quoted  by  his  predecessors.”  This  is  true 
to  an  even  greater  extent  of  the  reviewer.  There 
are  many  previously  unpublished  pieces,  which 
happen  not  to  be  illustrated  in  the  Survey,  which 
the  reviewer  has  not  seen.  If  the  author’s  work 
on  such  material  is  as  excellent  as  his  work  on  the 
well-known  material,  the  reviewer  need  not  fear 
to  estimate  the  whole  from  the  part. 

The  list  of  dated  faïence  is  based  on  the 
earlier  lists,  designated  Ki,  K2,  and  W (p. 
1667,  n.  1).  The  initial  work  of  Sarre  is  not  re- 
ferred to  specifically,  but  is  assimilated  into  the 
later  lists.  For  instance,  in  No.  49,  lustered  tiles 
from  Varâmïn,  Sarre  is  quoted  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy, but  No.  49  is  headed  K2,  not  S.  Again, 
a tile  published  by  Sarre11  dated  665  h.  (1266- 
67  a.d.)  would  appear  to  belong  with  No.  58,  the 
tiles  from  Damghan,  but  it  is  not  specified.  This 
makes  the  process  of  checking  up  a little  slower 
for  the  reader.  Illustrations  by  Kiihnel  are  not 
quoted,  if  the  same  piece  is  illustrated  in  the  Sur- 
vey, for  instance,  Nos.  1,  7,  8;  an  exception  is 
seen  in  No.  2,  where  Kühnei  gave  other  views. 
Complete  references  would  assist  in  identifying 
objects  for  whose  inscriptions  different  authori- 
ties have  given  different  readings.  Finally,  one 


11  F.  Sarre,  “Die  persischen  Lüsterfliesen  des  Mittel- 
alters,” Denkmäler  persischer  Baukunst  (Berlin,  1901- 
10),  p.  67,  Abb.  78. 
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notes  the  numbers  designated  E which  are 
“pieces  here  referred  to  for  the  first  time  and 
those  with  a new  date  differing  from  the  one 
hitherto  accepted”  (p.  1667,  n.  1).  The  reader  is 
thus  enabled  to  note  the  great  number  of  dated 
inscriptions  unearthed  by  Ettinghausen  for  the 
first  time.  This  definition  should  be  expanded 
to  read  “and  also  previously  published  pieces 
which  were  not  included  in  the  lists  Ki,  K2,  and 
W.”  There  are  over  ten  numbers  in  which  the 
author  cited  an  earlier  publication  and  followed 
exactly  the  date  read  by  some  other  scholar.12 

A glance  at  the  bibliographical  references  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  last  complete  year  included 
was  1936,  and  of  publications  of  the  year  1937 
only  one  is  cited.13  This  was  evidently  due  to  the 
editorial  policy;  it  was  doubtless  felt  that  the 
Survey  was  so  near  publication  that  no  additions 
or  alterations  could  be  made  in  the  text.  The 
author’s  “Addenda”  (p.  1695)  includes  only  un- 
published material.  The  “Editorial  Addenda” 
(p.  1696),  however,  gives,  in  addition  to  two  un- 
published pieces  (Nos.  14A,  137A),  three  pub- 
lished ones.  No.  50A  was  published  in  1937  by 
both  Mme  Godard  and  Pope  (as  will  be  described 
later),  but  is  here  listed  without  any  references 
at  all.  Nos.  92A  and  135A  are  cited  as  being 
published  in  1937,  though  actually  they  were  not 
published  until  June,  1938. 14  If  the  editor  could 
insert  in  his  “Addenda”  objects  published  in 
1938,  why  not  include  others  published  in  1937? 
A single  article  of  Mme  Godard  contained  seven 

12  For  instance,  No.  29  (Bahrami)  ; Nos.  32,  60,  and  71 
(Wiet);  No.  73  (Anon.,  Godard  [?]);  Nos.  85,  95,  118, 
119  (Wiet);  and  No.  121  (Godard).  A few  other  cases 
the  reviewer  has  been  unable  to  check. 

13  R.  Ettinghausen,  “Two  Signed  Mina’i  Bowls,”  Bull. 
Amer.  Instit.  for  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  V,  No.  1 
(i937),  29-32. 

14  M.  Bahrami,  “Some  Examples  of  Il-Khanid  Art,” 
Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  for  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  V,  No. 
3 (1938),  259,  Fig.  i (No.  92A)  and  p.  260,  Fig.  4 (No. 
135A). 


other  new  dated  inscriptions  in  addition  to  No. 
50A.15  These  are  as  follows: 

10  A.  610  (W)/i2i3.  Bowl,  luster,  king  en- 
throned between  attendants  ; Kashan 
style. 

Teheran  Museum. 

Godard  (1937),  Fig.  150,  p.  330. 

43  A.  Djumädä  II  656  (W)/June  1258.  Cross 
tile,  luster,  leafy  rinceaux  ending  in 
animal’s  heads;  Kashan  style. 
Godard,  Fig.  148,  pp.  328-29. 

64  A.  668  (N)/i2Ö9  and  Muharram,  670  (W)/ 
August  1271.  Small  mihrab,  luster, 
from  the  Imâmzâda  Habib  ibn  Müsä, 
at  Kashan. 

Teheran  Museum. 

Godard,  Fig.  138,  p.  3x5. 

97  A.  Muharram  705  (W)/July  1305.  Star  tile, 
luster,  with  rabbit  (?)  among  foli- 
age, from  the  Imâmzâda  Ali  ibn 
Dja‘far  at  Kum. 

Kum  Museum. 

Godard,  Fig.  145,  p.  324. 

109  A.  Djumädä  I 721  (W)/June  1321.  Star 
tile,  luster,  with  two  Mongolians 
fighting  with  swords  and  round 
shields,  from  the  Imâmzâda  Ali  ibn 
Dja‘far  at  Kum. 

Kum  Museum. 

Godard,  Fig  146,  above,  pp.  326-27. 
169  A.  Djumädä  II  809  (W)/November  1406. 

Tombstone,  painted  in  blue  and 
black  on  white,  made  for  Hasan 
Saghäd,  from  the  region  of  Abarküh. 
Shiraz  Museum. 

Godard,  Fig.  154,  pp.  336-37. 

169  C.  870  (N)/i4Ô5.  Jar,  blue  on  white,  in 
Ming  style,  with  floral  sprays  on  the 
body,  and  lotus  on  the  neck. 

15  Y.  A.  Godard,  “Pièces  datées  de  céramique  de  Kâ- 
shân  à décor  lustré,”  Athàr-é  Iran,  II,  Fasc.  2 (1937), 
309-37- 
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Collection  of  C.  Clarac. 

Ibid.,  Fig.  153,  pp.  334-36. 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  figure 
for  hundreds,  which  almost  looks 
closed  at  the  bottom,  might  be  a 9 
and  not  an  8.  In  this  case  the  date 
would  be  970  H./1562  a.d.  Compari- 
son with  Chinese  prototypes  might 
determine  whether  it  follows  the 
style  of  the  fifteenth  or  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

A few  comments  or  suggestions  remain  to  be 
made  on  some  of  the  dated  objects  in  the  list.  To 
No.  11  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  dates  in 
numerals  occur  twice,  on  the  inside,  once  )y^  & 
‘lit*  SU**  and  once  stt1  k-u*  & xjJÏ  , while 
the  date  on  the  exterior,  in  words,  gives  the 
month  Dhü‘l-Ka‘da  612  h.,  or  March  1216  a.d. 
This  was  published  by  Mme  Godard.16  In  No.  12 
the  author  has  rightly  read  the  date  as  615  h.; 
Kühnei  once  suggested  that  it  might  also  be 
605  or  650  H.17  As  to  No.  19  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  mention  that  it  is  dated  twice,  once  by 
mistake  609,  once  669;  and  instead  of  the  bibli- 
ography given,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  re- 
fer to  Wiet’s  article,  in  which  he  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  the  correct  date  669  h.18 

Coming  to  section  “B,  Luster  painted  tiles 
and  mihräbs,”  one  may  remark  that  if  the  edi- 
torial policy  had  not  separated  tiles  in  museums 
from  tiles  in  situ,  this  list  should  have  started  with 
the  fragmentary  luster  inscription  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Imam  Rida  at  Meshed  (see  pp.  1548,  1666 
genealogy,  and  1668,  note  2)  dated  512  h. 
(1118  a.d.) . 

To  No.  29  may  be  added  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  published  by  Dimand,19  according  to  whom 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  332-34,  Fig.  152. 

17  Ki,  p.  43,  n.  7,  Abb.  2. 

18  W,  pp.  38-39. 

19  M.  S.  Dimand,  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ceramic  Art  of 
the  Near  East  (New  York,  1931),  No.  48,  p.  12,  illus.  The 
inscription  was  not  read  at  this  time. 


it  has  “turquoise  blue  splashes,”  a detail  omitted 
by  both  Bahrami  and  the  author.  There  is  a mis- 
print in  the  reference  to  Bahrami’s  article,  it  is 
given  as  1937,  while  actually  Vol.  X of  the  Revue 
des  arts  asiatiques  is  193 6. 20  In  No.  32  the  au- 
thor is  right  in  agreeing  with  Wiet’s  reading  of 
the  artist’s  name  as  Abü  Zaid.  Bahrami’s  reading 
of  the  name  Abü  Rofäzeh,21  quoted  by  Pope  as 
Abu  Rufazä  (p.  1576),  is  quite  impossible.  No.  44 
is  also  by  Abü  Zaid,  and  the  reviewer,  agree- 
ing with  the  author  (p.  1677,  n.  4),  has  already 
remarked  on  the  possibility  of  the  date  in  figures 
being  607  instead  of  657  h.  The  reviewer  also 
agrees  with  Bahrami’s  suggestion  that  the  Berlin 
fragment,  No.  45,  should  be  attributed  to  Abü 
Zaid,  because  of  its  style  as  well  as  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  inscription;  its  date,  too,  could  be 
read  607  h.  In  No.  49,  on  the  tile  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the  date  of  which  Martinovitch 
had  read  as  “the  month  Redjeb  of  the  year 
661,” 22  the  reviewer  reads: 


XJ  ( 4.A.W»  ^ f sLo 


that  is:  “On  the  date  of  the  month,  [sic]  the 
year  661  ; ” a peculiarity  also  noted  by  the  author 
in  No.  47  (p.  1 678,  n.  i ).  It  is  a pity  that  No.  50A, 
the  star  tile  with  three  horsemen  (“Editorial 
Addenda,”  p.  1696),  could  not  have  been  in- 
cluded by  the  author;  he  would  doubtless  have 
agreed  with  Mme  Godard’s23  reading: 


XÂam  ^ «-g-w  £ 


“In  the  months  of  the  year  661  h.  (1262 
a.d.).”  When  Pope  published  it  he  gave  the 
translation  “signed  by  Fakhr  ad-din  and  dated 


20  The  same  misprint  for  this  article  by  Bahrami  is 
repeated  with  Nos.  45  and  58.  But  the  reference  is  given 
correctly  in  a footnote  to  No.  45  : p.  1677,  n.  4. 

21  M.  Bahrami,  “Le  Problème  des  ateliers  d’étoiles  de 
faïence  lustrée,”  Revue  des  arts  asiatiques,  X (1936),  184. 

22  Dimand,  “Dated  Specimens,”  p.  99,  No.  1,  Fig.  1. 

23  Godard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  327-28,  Fig.  147. 
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1263  (661  h.)”24  with  no  reference,  and  made 
the  same  stylistic  analysis  as  had  Mme  Godard, 
with  no  acknowledgment.  In  the  Survey  (p. 
1578)  he  stated  that  this  translation  came  from 
Minovi.  Doubtless  the  name  re- 
sulted as  a misreading  of  the  words  i|>  writ- 

ten, as  is  often  the  case,  in  a sketchy  and  untidy 
hand. 

For  No.  92  the  author  might  well  have  re- 
peated the  remark  that  Kühnei  had  once  confused 
this  tile  with  No.  77;  he  pointed  this  out  on 
page  1681,  n.  4.  No.  107,  the  section  with  the 
date,  was  first  published  by  Wiet.25  As  to  No.  112, 
“Four  tiles  from  mihrab,  from  a mosque  in 
Qumm,”  the  mihrab  as  a whole  was  published  by 
Mme  Godard  in  1937;  it  is  not  from  a mosque, 
but  from  the  Imämzäda  Ali  ibn  Dja‘far  at  Kum.26 
It  is  signed  by  Yüsuf  ibn  Ali  ibn  Muhammad  ibn 
Abi  Tahir,  and  made  in  Ramadän  734  h.  (May 
1334  A.D.).  This  is  the  same  Yüsuf  whose  work 
of  705  and  710  h.  (Nos.  97  and  107)  is  known; 
and  this  information  might  be  added  to  the  edi- 
tor’s genealogy  (on  p.  1666)  and  to  the  text  (pp. 
I569-73)- 

In  No.  12 1,  which  deals  with  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  fourteenth-century  star  tiles,  the 
author  has  followed  Mme  Godard  in  a slight 
error.27  The  two  distinct  inscriptions  of  two  tiles 
have  been  telescoped  together.  The  first  (God- 
ard, Fig.  237,  above;  also  shown  in  the  Survey, 

24  A.  U.  Pope,  “New  Findings  in  Persian  Ceramics  of 
the  Islamic  Period,”  Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  for  Iranian  Art 
and  Archaeol.,  V,  No.  2 (1937),  154,  Fig.  5. 

25  G.  Wiet,  Album  du  Musée  Arabe  du  Caire  (Cairo: 
Musée  Arabe,  1930),  PL  64;  the  date  was  correctly  given, 
but  the  partly  missing  month,  [Ramadan  al-mub al\rak, 
was  not  restored  by  Wiet  until  later  (see  p.  1670,  n.  x). 

26  Godard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316-17,  Figs.  139-43.  Today 
there  is  incorporated  with  it  a section  dated  in  numerals 
713  h.  (1313-14  a.d.)  . 

27  Y.  A.  Godard,  “Etoiles  à huit  rais  en  faïence 
lustrée,”  Athër-é  Iran,  I (1936),  369,  Fig.  237.  Here  Mme 
Godard  unnecessarily  changed  the  artist’s  name  so  as  to 
read  “Djamäl  al-Dïn,  nakkäsh.” 


Fig.  549,  p.  1579,  where  it  was  given  the  title  of 
No.  50  A,  dated  661  h.)  has  an  abstract  pattern 
of  two  overlapping  half-palmettes.  The  complete 
translation  of  its  inscription  may  be  given  as  fol- 
lows: “It  was  written  on  the  tenth  of  Rabï‘  II, 
738,  in  Kashan  in  the  workshop  of  Sayyid  al- 
Säda,  Sayyid  Rukn  al-Dïn  Muhammad,  son  of 
the  deceased  Sayyid  Zain  al-Dïn  Ali  al-Ghadâ’irï 
(the  potter).  The  work  of  the  most  glorious  and 
honored  Ustäd,  the  Ustäd  Djamäl  Nakkäsh  (the 
painter).”  The  other  tile  with  a stylized  bud 
(Godard,  Fig.  237,  below)  is  dated  in  the  previous 
month:  “This  was  written  on  the  tenth  of  RabF  I, 
738,  in  Kashan  in  the  workshop  of  Sayyid  al-Säda, 
Sayyid  Rukn  al-Dïn  Muhammad,  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Sayyid  Zain  al-Dïn.”  It  probably  stopped 
short  simply  for  lack  of  space.  In  the  Survey 
Pope  ignored  the  work  of  Mme  Godard  (1936) 
and  offered  an  incomplete  and  rather  confused 
translation  for  which  he  thanked  Minovi  (p.  1574, 
n.  1).  The  next  year,  1937,  Mme  Godard  pub- 
lished a third  tile  of  the  same  series  having  a 
flowering  branch,  with  an  accurate  translation: 
“(Ceci)  fut  écrit  le  dixième  jour  de  Rabï‘  al- 
âkhr  de  l’année  738,  à Kâshân,  dans  l’atelier 
du  Saiyid  al-Sâdat,  Rukn  al-Dïn  Muhammad. 
Oeuvre  de  Djamäl,  nakkäsh.”28  Finally,  in  De- 
cember, 1937,  appeared  a brief  notice  by  Pope 
on  the  series  of  fifteen  tiles  to  which  these  three 
belong29 — all  being  in  the  Kum  Museum,  from  the 
Imäzäda  of  Ali  ibn  Dja'far  near  Kum.  He  re- 
marked that  ten  of  them  are  dated.30  These  dates 
run  from  the  tenth  of  Rabï‘  I to  the  last  day 
( salkh ) of  Rabï‘  II.  These  various  tiles  might 
be  listed  as  12 1 A,  12 1 B,  12 1 C,  and  so  on.  Un- 

28  Godard,  “Pièces  datées  . . p.  327,  Fig.  146,  below. 

29  Pope,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156-61,  Figs.  8 and  9.  Pope  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  Godard  first  called  his  attention 
to  these  tiles. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  156,  Fig.  8.  Here  the  reviewer  was  able  to 
distinguish  dates  on  nine  only,  perhaps  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  reproduction.  None  could  be  seen  on 
Fig.  8,  E 3 (bottom  right). 
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fortunately,  no  photographs  of  them  were  shown 
in  the  Survey. 

The  author  recognized  that  the  date  of  No. 
122  must  be  738,  and  not  638  h.,  as  read  once  by 
Kühnei,  because  its  style  is  that  of  other  dated 
fourteenth-century  star  tiles.  The  reviewer  simi- 
larly agrees  with  the  dating  739  of  the  two  tiles 
No.  130  and  No.  131.  As  to  No.  130  (PI.  722  F) 
the  reviewer  wonders  if  the  words  ^ '■) ^ 

“In  the  month  Shawwäl”  may  be  nonoriginal,  as 
the  author  has  mentioned  no  month.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  footnotes  for  these  two  tiles 
have  been  reversed,  i.e.,  n.  2 belongs  with  No. 
131,  n.  3 with  No.  130  (p.  1687). 

The  third  section,  “C,  Other  types,”  should 
start  with  No.  137  A,  a jug  with  reticulated  outer 
shell,  dated  562  h.  (1166  a.d.).31  The  author 
stated  that  the  inclusion  of  the  first  four  in  his 
list  (Nos.  138, 139,  140,  and  141)  and  two  others 
(Nos.  148  and  149)  is  only  tentative,  for  the  in- 
scriptions are  painted  over  the  glaze  (p.  1688, 
n.  2).  The  style  of  No.  139  is  not  mentioned;  it 
is  elsewhere  attributed  to  Säva  (PI.  688) — the 
difference  in  the  handwriting  certainly  suggests 
a center  other  than  Kashan.32  No.  143  is  de- 
scribed by  the  author  as  “painted  in  green  and 
black”;  by  the  editor  as  “black  painted,  blue 
glazed”  (PI.  734)  ; by  Wiet,  who  first  published 
it,  as  “noir  et  bleu  turquoise.”33  To  No.  144 
might  have  been  added  the  remark  that  the  date 
is  much  restored,  and  that  it  is  deciphered  more 
by  the  process  of  elimination  than  by  reading  (PI. 
735  B).  The  author  noted  that  616,  the  date  of 
No.  148,  might  also  be  read  617  (p.  1689,  n.  3); 

31  The  editor  (p.  1696)  described  it  as  “painted  with 
black  and  cobalt  blue,  green  glazed.”  Elsewhere  (p.  1465) 
he  described  it  as  “black  painted,  blue  glazed.” 

32  This  point  was  made  by  L.  A.  Mayer  in  the  discus- 
sion following  Pope’s  communication  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Iranian  Art,  Leningrad,  1935.  See 
Pope,  Survey,  p.  1595,  n.  x. 

33  Wiet,  “L’Epigraphie  arabe  de  l’exposition  d’art  per- 
san du  Caire,”  No.  7,  p.  4. 


and  on  PI.  692  A,  B,  the  latter  is  given.  In  the 
reviewer’s  opinion  the  former  must  be  correct,  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  letter  cain  and  there  would 
be  no  room  for  its  tail  if  it  had  been  meant. 

Recently,  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 
reviewer  found  four  dated  inscriptions  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  “List.”  The  authorities 
of  the  Art  Institute  very  kindly  gave  permission 
for  their  publication  here.34 

If  these  dated  inscriptions  were  arranged 
chronologically  they  would  go  as  follows:  ( 1 ) lus- 
ter tile  dated  668  h.;  (2)  sgraffito  bowl,  dated 
836  h.;  (3)  luster  tile  dated  891  h.;  (4)  poly- 
chrome tile  dated  1055  h.  In  order  to  fit  into  the 
author’s  scheme,  however,  they  will  be  given 
numbers  according  to  his  arrangement. 

62  A.  Rabï£  I 668  (W)/November  1269.  Star 
tile  painted  in  copper  luster;  two 
seated  figures  with  Mongol  head- 
dress; a cypress  with  bird  between 
them. 

Art  Institute,  Chicago.  No.  39.381 
(Fig.  1). 


& ^ JyH  ) i 


In  the  date  the  word  for  tens  is  clearly  sixty; 
elsewhere  in  the  inscription  the  letters  sin  and 
shin  are  occasionally  written  with  three  teeth,  oc- 
casionally as  a straight  line.  Several  other  points 
are  consonant  with  this  date.  The  reddish  tone 
of  the  luster,  which  was  sometimes  pointed  out  as 
a characteristic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
known  on  another  star  tile  dated  665  h.  (1266 
a.d.)  in  the  Kelekian  collection  (No.  59),  and  on 
a bowl  dated  676  h.  (1277  a.d.)  in  the  Freer 
Gallery  in  Washington  (No.  23).  The  cypress 
tree  split  at  the  top  is  known  as  early  as  583  h. 
(1187  a.d.)  on  the  mînâ’ï  bowl,  Säva  style  (PI. 
688);  also  on  the  undated  Boston  star  tile  of 


34  Especial  thanks  are  due  Miss  Helen  Gunsaulus,  of 
the  Department  of  Oriental  Art,  who  very  kindly  opened 
cases  and  made  the  Museum  records  available  to  the 
reviewer. 
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Abü  Zaid,  probably  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (PI.  722  A).  This  tree  is  again  on  the  Cleve- 
land tile  dated  664  h.  (1266  a.d.),  and  on  Dam- 
ghan  tiles  dated  665  h.  (1267  a.d.),  of  which  one 
tree  is  undecorated  ( Survey , PI.  723  A)  and  the 
other  has,  similarly,  a bird  in  silhouette  flat 
against  the  tree.  Again,  the  Damghan  and  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago  tiles  have  a background  which 
is  dotted  rather  than  scrolled  and  a degenerate 
form  of  the  fishpond  in  the  foreground.  Finally, 
the  elaboration  of  the  scroll  design  inside  the  halo 
is  found  on  several  lustered  bowls  and  tiles  dated 
in  the  sixties,  as  opposed  to  the  simple  curls  or 
bars  in  halos  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century. 

The  Chicago  dated  tile  is  very  close  in  details 
to  two  undated  luster  bowls  and  thus  indicates 
the  time  at  which  they  were  made.  One  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  ( Survey , PI. 
714  A,  assigned  to  Kashan,  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tury), and  the  other  in  the  Freer  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington ( Survey , PI.  715,  assigned  to  Sultanabad, 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century).  All  three  have 
(1)  elaborate  scroll-work  inside  the  halo;  (2)  an 
idiosyncracy  in  drawing  the  hands,  in  which  one 
hand  is  gesturing,  and  the  other,  folded,  rests 
closely  against  the  knee,  half  hidden  by  it;  (3) 
an  unusual  textile  pattern  consisting  of  large  birds 
silhouetted  against  a dotted  scrolled  ground;35 
and  (4)  in  the  background  a slender  three-lobed 
leaf  having  a central  vein  ending  in  a dot.  Fur- 
ther, the  hats  of  the  women  in  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  pieces  have  transversely  hatched  bor- 
ders or  bands.  Again,  the  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago pieces  have  an  unusual  pinched  drawing  of 
the  nostrils,  which  is  the  only  indication  of  the 
nose;  quite  different  from  the  Rayy  snub  nose 
and  the  Kashan  sweep  of  the  single  line  from  the 
eyebrows  down.  A dating  between  660  and  670  h. 
may  be  supposed  for  the  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington bowls.  This  is  contrary  to  the  dates  sug- 

35  An  earlier  example  of  this  bird  pattern  on  a textile 
is  on  the  Havermeyer  star  tile  ; Dimand,  Loan  Exhibition 
of  Ceramic  Art,  No.  48.  In  the  “List,”  No.  29. 


gested  by  Pope,  but  it  is  a corroboration  of  the 
dating  of  Dimand,  when  he  published  the  New 
York  bowl.36 

The  Chicago  tile  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  an 
early  example  of  Mongol  dress,  or  rather,  head- 
dress, in  ceramics.  The  man’s  hat,  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  having  a boat-shaped  brim, 
and  a round  crown  with  a knob  on  top,  is  of  a 
type  which  continues  fundamentally  unchanged 
throughout  the  following  century,  as  shown  in 
manuscripts.  It  is  found  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  Djämi‘  al-Tawänkh  (1306-14  a.d.),  in 
a Shah  Namah  of  Kawwâm  al-Dïn  (1341  a.d.), 
in  a MS  of  Kazwïnï  (1388  a.d.),  as  well  as  in  the 
undated  Demotte  Shah  Namah.31  If  a single  type 
persists  for  a hundred  and  twenty  years  (1269- 
1388  a.d.) , it  cannot  be  used  as  a criterion  for 
dating  within  that  period. 

136  A.  Ramadan  891  (W)/August-September 
i486.  Tombstone  in  the  form  of  a 
mihrab,  with  decoration  in  relief  and 
painted  in  cobalt  blue  and  brownish 
luster. 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  No.  16.  145 
(Fig.  2). 

The  main  inscription,  in  Persian,  is  in  a central 
compartment  with  a trefoil  top;  it  consists  of 
seven  lines: 

tyLxwi  (3)  (2)  £ (1) 

LLyb*  (s)  0^*3?  (4) 

xâa*  (7)  jjLoxj  sLo  (6)  Jj!  jô 

36  M.  S.  Dimand,  A Handbook  of  Mohammedan  Deco- 
rative Arts  (New  York,  1930),  p.  131,  Fig.  73:  “the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth.” 

37  E.  Schroeder,  “Ahmed  Musa  and  Shams  al-Din:  a 
Review  of  Fourteenth-Century  Painting,”  Ars  Islamica, 
VI  (1939),  120-21,  Fig.  i,  1306-14  d,  1341  (A)  b,  and 
1388  g.  Fig.  2,  the  Demotte  Shah  Namah,  n,  s,  and  u.  On 
this  type  of  hat  the  brim  appears  sometimes  whole,  some- 
times split;  this  may  depend  on  whether  it  is  shown  in 
front,  side,  or  three-quarters  view. 
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“In  the  date — He  died,  the  blessed  one  [or,  the 
deceased]  Sa‘ïd  Ustäd  Muhammad,  son  of 
Mahmud,  son  of  Muhammad  Mahmud,  the  tailor 
of  Ärän,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  Ramadan 
the  blessed,  in  the  year  891”  (August-September 
i486).38  In  the  outer  border  is  Sura  112;  after 
it  is  the  single  word  Sadak. 

A tombstone  tile  almost  identical  in  compo- 
sition, though  with  different  details  of  painting 
and  a better  handwriting,  has  been  published  by 
Bahrami;  it  is  dated  886  h.  (1481-82  a.d.).39 
Bahrami  assigned  it  to  Khurasan,  because  of 
“the  proper  names  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  deco- 
ration.” The  Chicago  tile,  however,  mentions 
Ärän.40 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  another  tombstone 
in  the  form  of  a mihrab,  also  dated  891  h.  (i486 
a.d.) , and  for  a Persian  tailor:  “List,”  No.  186. 

169  B.  836  (N)/i432-33  a.d.  Sgraffito  bowl, 
or  tazza,  signed  by  Yahyä  the  potter. 
Chicago,  Art  Institute,  No.  33.  18 
(Fig.  3 A,  the  potter’s  name,  Fig.  3B, 
the  date). 

Published:  Survey,  pp.  1508,  and 
1671,  n.  i,  Fig.  532,  drawing,  and 
PI.  586  A,  interior. 

Several  words  are  incised  on  the  exterior  of  the 
bowl,  and  covered  with  the  glaze.41  The  main  part 

38  The  reviewer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  George  C.  Miles 
for  the  translation  of  this  inscription  and  also  the  in- 
scription of  No.  187A  (see  below).  In  both,  Persian  and 
Arabic  are  mixed. 

39  Bahrami,  “Some  Examples  of  Il-Khanid  Art,”  p. 
260,  Fig.  4.  It  appears  in  the  “List,”  “Editorial  Addenda,” 
No.  135A,  p.  1696,  where  the  editor  gave  the  wrong  bib- 
liographical reference. 

40  This  town  is  not  yet  identified. 

41  Miss  Helen  Gunsaulus  cleaned  off  the  false  restora- 
tions in  paint  and  varnish  and  authorized  the  making 
of  new  photographs  showing  the  inscription  in  its  original 
state.  For  all  this  the  reviewer  expresses  the  warmest 
appreciation. 


of  the  inscription  in  Persian,  though  it  starts  with 
an  Arabic  word,  is  seen  in  Figure  3 A: 

“The  work  of  Yahyä  the  cup-maker  [pot- 
ter] .”  In  Figure  3 B at  the  left,  is  seen  the  date, 
written,  or  rather  scratched,  in  an  untidy  and 
uncertain  way: 

At"*1  “836”  (l432  A.D.) . 

The  numbers  are  badly  formed;  evidently  the 
sharp  point  slipped  several  times  in  making  the 
figure  six,  thus  producing  a few  unnecessary  tails 
and  curves.  Further,  there  is  no  word  for  year, 
and  no  indication  of  the  hijra  era  after  the  fig- 
ures; nevertheless,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  represents  a date,  and  not  some  serial 
number  of  the  potter’s.42  Near  the  date  (Fig.  3 B, 
at  the  right)  is  a scribble  which  the  editor  of  the 
Survey  read  as  Dja‘far  (p.  1508),  but  which  to 
the  reviewer  seems  meaningless,  nor  is  it  legible 
if  turned  upside  down.  The  date  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  explains  the  style  of  the  interior 
of  the  bowl  (PI.  586  A),  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  any  eleventh-century  design.  Per- 
sian metal  often  has  similar  woven  bands,  which 
are  narrow  in  pieces  attributed  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  which  become  progressively  wider 
in  pieces  attributed  to  later  periods.  A fragmen- 
tary candlestick,  attributed  to  the  fourteenth 
century  in  Pope’s  collection  (Survey,  PI.  1356) 
has  the  wide  woven  band  about  the  base;  a kettle 
in  the  Hermitage  dated  725  h.  (1325  a.d.)  has 
the  band  about  the  rim  (PI.  1363,  B);  and  a 
candlestick,  attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  Harari  collection  has  it  near  both  top  and 
base  (PI.  1377  A).  Pope  included  the  Chicago 
bowl  with  the  early  incised  wares  of  Amul  and 

42  The  reviewer  is  happy  to  state  that  Dr.  G.  C.  Miles 
agreed  with  her  reading  of  the  date,  though  he  expressed 
some  surprise  at  the  careless  way  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. He  also  confirmed  the  reading  “potter”  for  yCjy, 

though  one  might  have  expected  in  two  words. 
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attributed  it  to  the  tenth  century.43  Under  wares 
of  the  middle  period,  however,  he  described  in- 
cised pottery  from  Ashraf  (p.  1541)  decorated 
with  Glücksknoten,  a design  which  has  a defi- 
nite relation  to  the  wide  woven  band.  None  is 
illustrated,  but  perhaps  the  Chicago  bowl  may 
belong  to  this  category. 

187  A.  Djumädä  I 1055  (W)/July  1645.  Tomb- 
stone tile  in  cuerda  seca  technique, 
white  background  with  designs  in  co- 
balt and  turquoise  blue,  yellow,  and 
green.  Chicago,  Art  Institute,  No. 
23.959  4 )• 

43  On  Plate  586  it  is  labeled  “nth  (?)  century,”  but 
on  p.  1508  one  finds:  “As  these  wares  are  clearly  sub- 
sequent to  the  ninth  century  and  have  never  been  found 
with  any  twelfth  century  wares,  and  in  general  are  re- 
covered from  quite  deep  levels,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
place  the  piece  in  the  tenth  century.” 


The  Persian  inscription44  is  in  six  lines;  a verse  in 
two  lines  in  a smaller  writing  is  squeezed  into  most 
of  the  sixth  line. 

oLüa.  jJj  (3)  vioL  (2)  yß  (1) 

X-Ut  yKA  (4) 

oUf  (6)  (s) 

“He  [God]  is  the  Enduring.  He  found  death,  the 
favorite  son  (?)  Mir  Rafi£  al-Din  Muhammad 
[son  of]  Mir  Habib  Allah,  in  the  month  of  Dju- 
mädä  I,  1055.”  The  couplet  at  the  end  has  not 
been  translated,  but  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  a 
verse  on  a lustered  tile  published  by  Bahrami;45 
Bahrami’s  translation  is  quoted  herewith:  “Death 
is  a Sultan  who  fears  naught,  to  none  does  he  ac- 
cord eternity.” 

44  Translated  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Miles,  for  whose  help  the 
reviewer  is  most  grateful. 

45  “List,”  No.  135A;  see  n.  39. 


A REVIEW  OF  “THE  CERAMIC  ART  IN  ISLAMIC  TIMES.  C.  TECH- 


NIQUES” * 

In  discussing  THE  TECHNIQUES  OF  ISLAMIC 
ceramics  Mr.  Hobson  classifies  the  wares  into 
three  groups  in  terms  of  body  color — red,  buff, 
and  white.  The  red  wares  with  slip  decoration 
and  usually  colorless  glazes  were  the  provincial 
pottery  of  northern  Persia.  The  buff  wares  with 
cream  white  opaque  glaze  and  decoration  applied 
in  lusters  or  in  colored  glazes  were  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Islamic  world.  The  white 
sandy  body,  the  criterion  of  the  white  wares,  has 
a clear  or  opaque  glaze  with  luster,  under-,  or 
overglaze  decoration.  This  fabric  is  used  for  the 
finer  vessels.  After  discussing  the  types  of  glazes 
and  decorative  techniques  employed  in  each  of 
these  three  groups,  the  author  presents  an  ab- 
stract of  Ritter,  Ruska,  Sarre,  and  Winderlich’s 
treatise,  Orientalische  Steinbücher  und  persische 
Fayencetechnik . 1 

This  brief  paper  on  techniques  clearly  indi- 
cates the  need  for  an  objective  technical  study 
of  Islamic  ceramics  based  on  materials  that  are 
of  known  provenance,  preferably  from  an  archae- 
ological excavation.  For  technological  purposes 
shards  are  far  more  useful,  when  documented, 
than  are  whole  vessels,  because  chips  of  both  the 
body  and  the  glaze  can  be  removed  from  the 
former  for  microscopic  study  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  piece,  and  an  accurate  mineralogical 
determination  of  the  body  composition  and  the 
nature  of  the  glaze  can  be  obtained.  Such  work 
can  help  eliminate  the  conjectural  and  too  fre- 

* By  R.  L.  Hobson,  in  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  ed. 
by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Ackerman  (London  and  New  York, 
1939),  II,  1697-1702. 

1 H.  Ritter,  J.  Ruska,  F.  Sarre,  and  R.  Winderlich,  Ori- 
entalische Steinbücher  und  persische  Fayencetechnik, 
Istanbuler  Mitteil.,  Archäol.  Instit.  d.  deutschen  Reiches 
(Istanbul,  1935),  Hft.  3. 
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quently  pseudo-scientific  comments  based  on 
incomplete  information  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  and  thermal  behavior  of  ceramic  mate- 
rials that  frequently  appear  in  archaeological  dis- 
cussions, often  adding  nothing  of  significance. 
Hobson  pointed  out  (p.  1697,  n.  1)  that  “the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  pottery  technique  are  not  a sci- 
entific exposition  by  a professional  potter,  but 
merely  the  results  of  observation  by  a student  of 
ceramics.”  Because  of  his  wide  experience  and 
acute  powers  of  observation,  Hobson’s  comments 
on  technical  items  that  can  be  megascopically 
recognized  are  of  great  value  when  he  correlates 
them  with  the  type  of  ware  and  its  temporal  and 
areal  distribution.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  hyper- 
critical, I should  like  to  discuss  some  of  his  state- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  an  archaeological 
ceramic  technologist. 

The  fundamental  classification  of  the  pottery 
in  terms  of  the  body  color  is  excellent,  if  not  used 
arbitrarily,  since  the  potter  had  first  to  select  and 
purify  the  clay  from  which  he  would  fashion  his 
vessels.  When  the  study  of  ancient  ceramics  can 
be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pot- 
ter the  results  can  better  be  integrated  into  the 
larger  problem  of  cultural  change  and  develop- 
ment. Red-burning  clays  such  as  those  used  in 
the  slip  decorated  pottery  of  Yastkand  and  Sa- 
markand seem  to  occur  not  only  in  northern  Per- 
sia but  also  in  other  mountainous  regions  and  in 
plains  and  valleys  to  which  they  have  been  trans- 
ported by  water  action  from  the  areas  where  they 
were  formed.  The  buff  clay  used  as  the  body  of 
many  Islamic  wares  was  often  water  deposited, 
which  may  account  for  its  fine  texture.  It  fre- 
quently contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  calcite, 
which  helps  produce  the  light  color.  Depending 
upon  the  firing  conditions,  this  clay,  or  rather 
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these  clays,  for  they  differ  in  composition  and 
physical  properties,  may  range  in  color  from  red- 
dish brown  through  salmon,  buff,  and  yellow,  to 
green. 

Clays  of  different  types  may  have  been  locally 
available  to  a potter.  The  one  he  selected,  if  he 
did  not  import  his  material,  might  be  determined 
in  part  by  the  color  it  assumed  when  fired,  a fac- 
tor to  be  considered  in  slip  decorated  wares,  but 
more  basically,  by  the  physical  properties  of  the 
clay,  such  as  its  workability,  shrinkage  in  drying 
and  firing,  hardness,  and  ability  to  withstand  the 
kiln  temperatures,  and  by  the  force  of  custom  in 
using  the  traditional  clay  beds.  A study  of  the 
clays  of  a region  might  be  of  help  in  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  its  local  pottery. 

Clays,  although  similar  in  their  fired  color, 
may  vary  considerably  in  their  mineralogical 
composition,  because  they  may  have  been  derived 
from  different  geological  formations.  Chemical 
analyses  are  not  too  satisfactory  in  distinguish- 
ing between  them  because  a clay,  even  within  a 
small  deposit,  may  not  be  entirely  uniform.  In 
some  places,  for  example,  it  might  be  more  sandy 
than  in  others.  Although  the  clay  is  usually  puri- 
fied before  being  used  by  the  potter,  one  might 
still  find  appreciable  range  in  the  chemical  analy- 
ses of  materials  from  a single  region.2  A micro- 
scopic study,  however,  will  indicate  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  mineralogical  content  of 
clays  and  will  sometimes  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  local  and  imported  pieces  of 
pottery  that  have  a superficial  resemblance.3 

2 The  analyses  reported  in  F.  Sarre,  Die  Keramik  von 
Samarra  (Berlin,  1925),  as  Nos.  XI  B (p.  95)  and  1-5 
(pp.  97-99)  are  probably  of  the  local  Samarra  clay. 
The  shards  are  similar  in  composition,  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient variation  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  these  data 
could  be  used  to  identify  a Samarra  piece  if  it  were  found 
at  another  site  and  was  analyzed,  for  many  clays  could 
have  this  general  composition. 

3 Material  is  prepared  for  such  work  by  taking  a small 
fragment  of  a shard,  impregnating  it  with  Canada  balsam 
to  give  it  strength,  grinding  it  smooth  on  one  surface,  ce- 
menting it  to  a glass  slide  with  balsam,  and  grinding  away 


After  clays  from  various  river  drainages  in  a 
country  have  been  studied  the  general  area  from 
which  the  clay  in  a shard  came  can  often  be  de- 
termined. Such  work  is  still  in  its  preliminary 
stages,  and  clay  samples  from  many  regions  will 
have  to  be  studied  before  satisfactory  results  may 
be  expected.4 

Thin  sections  have  been  prepared  of  fifty- 
three  shards  from  Samarra5  that  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  University  of  Michigan.  A few  of 
the  pieces  were  neolithic,  but  most  of  them  were 
Islamic.  A microscopic  study  of  these  thin  sec- 
tions showed  that  the  vessels  had  not  all  been 
made  from  the  same  type  of  clay.  One  fabric 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  local  clay,  and  it  appears 
in  the  majority  of  the  shards.  The  luster  frag- 
ments and  those  with  the  blue  overglaze  decora- 
tion on  an  opaque  white  glaze,  however,  have  an 
extremely  fine  clay  body  that  differs  from  the 
type  already  mentioned,  but  is  very  similar  to 
that  found  in  wares  from  Seleucia  and  other  sites 
in  central  Iraq.  Thin  shards  with  a monochrome 
brown  glaze  also  differed  slightly  from  the  others 
in  body  composition.6 

the  other  surface  until  only  a wafer  0.03  mm.  thick  re- 
mains on  the  slide.  It  roughly  resembles  a biological  tis- 
sue section  in  appearance  and  is  thin  enough  to  allow  light 
to  pass  through  the  clay  and  most  of  the  minerals  it  con- 
tains. These  can  then  be  identified  and  studied  in  their 
context. 

4 It  is  essential  that  a representative  sample  of  each 
clay  be  selected  and  carefully  documented.  Material  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  not  be  taken,  for  it  is 
frequently  not  typical  of  the  deposit.  When  possible,  clay 
from  about  the  depth  of  the  floor  level  of  the  site  being 
excavated  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  material  for  labo- 
ratory study  will  be  approximately  that  which  was  avail- 
able to  the  potters  who  made  the  wares.  The  sample  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  large  as  a cigar  box.  When  more  than  one 
kind  of  clay  exists  in  the  vicinity,  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  material  of  each  type. 

5 Since  Hobson  discusses  the  Samarra  wares  in  his 
article,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  include  experimen- 
tal data  on  Samarra  shards  in  this  review. 

6 These  Samarra  fragments  will  be  reported  on  in  more 
detail  at  another  time. 
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In  discussing  the  buff  wares  found  through- 
out the  Islamic  world,  Hobson  said:  “The 
body  is  usually  coated  with  an  opaque  cream 
white  glaze  backed  with  a white  slip”  (p.  1698). 
Among  the  Samarra  shards  that  were  studied 
only  the  yellow  and  the  green  tiles  and  the  pottery 
with  the  Tang-like  streaked  yellow-green-white 
glazes  had  a recognizable  white  slip.  It  was  com- 
posed of  finely  powdered  silica  and  formed  a 
clearly  distinguishable  layer  between  the  glaze 
which  flaked  off  above  it  and  the  yellow  to  buff 
body  beneath  it.  These  glazes  all  had  a high  lead 
content  and  some  crazing.  The  opaque  white 
glazed  pieces  had  no  slip,  only  a moderate  lead 
content,  and  were  not  crazed.  Some  pieces  from 
other  sites  may  have  a slip  under  the  white  glaze  ; 
it  is,  however,  possible  that  the  very  thin  layer  of 
light  color  on  the  body  surface  that  often  appears 
on  Mesopotamian  wares  when  the  core  is  salmon 
to  buff  might  have  been  mistaken  in  some  cases 
for  a slip.7  Lucas  examined  thirty-five  pieces  of 
Egyptian  glazed  pottery  of  the  Arab  period  for 
the  presence  of  slip  and  found  it  on  only  five  of 
the  fifteen  pieces  of  red  ware  and  on  none  of  the 
twenty  buff  and  light  brown  specimens.8  When 
larger  shard  collections  are  available  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
the  presence  and  kind  of  slip,  the  type  of  clay 
body,  and  the  glaze  used  in  different  regions  in 
successive  periods. 

The  terms  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  and  manganese 
often  are  found  in  discussions  of  Islamic  glazes 

7 1 have  discussed  the  nature  of  this  light  colored  sur- 
face in  an  unpublished  manuscript  entitled  “A  Techno- 
logical Study  of  the  Unglazed  Pottery  and  Figurines  from 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.”  The  siliceous  slip  found  on  the 
Samarra  shards  is  unmistakable,  for  it  is  very  white,  some- 
what glossy,  like  frosting,  and  can  easily  be  scraped  off 
the  shards.  A slip  made  of  clay  is,  of  course,  the  more 
usual  type  employed  on  pottery  to  cover  up  a dark  colored 
body  or  for  decorative  effects. 

8 A.  Lucas,  “Glazed  Ware  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Meso- 
potamia,” Journ.  Egyptian  Archaeol.,  XXII  (1936), 

iSr-52. 


when  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  identifications.  Unfortunately,  such 
unsubstantiated  statements  when  used  in  the  de- 
scription of  a specific  ware  or  even  in  general  dis- 
cussions may  lead  to  further  misconceptions  and 
serve  as  slippery  stepping  stones  for  students 
using  the  reports.  Apparently,  some  authors 
think  that  an  Islamic  glaze  must  have  either  lead 
or  tin  in  it  and  do  not  consider  the  possibility  that 
both  may  be  present  in  the  same  glaze  or  that 
neither  may  be  present.  Usually,  the  inclusion  of 
such  tenuous  identifications  adds  little  of  cultural 
or  scientific  value  to  an  article.  An  extreme 
example  of  this  custom  appeared  in  a paper  pub- 
lished by  an  eminent  archaeologist  and  art  his- 
torian in  1940.  The  author  said:  “Here  we  have 
a remarkable  example  of  lead  or  tin  glazing.  This 
superlative  technique  was  a discovery  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  a discovery  of  which  we  ‘fol- 
low the  trace  from  the  last  century  before  the 
Christian  era.’  ” 

Although  Hobson  did  not  mention  the  use 
of  lead  in  glazes  he  did  say  (p.  1698):  “The 
glaze  appears  to  be  of  the  siliceous  type,  but  it 
has  almost  the  opacity  of  a tin  glaze,  a quality 
apparently  derived  from  the  slip  backing,  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  tin  was  used  at  this  stage.”  9 Later, 
he  referred  (p.  1700)  to  “white  ware  covered 
with  a glaze  which  has  been  rendered  opaque  by 
means  of  a slip  or  tin.”  Perhaps  he  meant  that 
both  techniques  were  employed,  although  it  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  a slip  beneath  a glaze 
would  render  it  opaque.  If  one  were  to  examine 
the  glaze  along  the  fresh  edge  of  a shard  it  should 
be  possible  to  see  if  it  is  really  opaque  or  if  it  ap- 
pears white  because  of  a slip  background.  By  the 
term  “siliceous  glaze”  he  probably  meant  a trans- 

9 Yet  tin  glazes  and  glasses  were  known  in  earlier  pe- 
riods. See  N.  C.  Debevoise,  “The  History  of  Glaze  and 
its  Place  in  the  Ceramic  Technique  of  Ancient  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris,”  Bull.  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.,  XIII  (1934), 
299;  also  A.  Lucas,  Ancient  Egyptian  Materials  and  In- 
dustries (2nd  ed.;  London,  1934),  pp.  124-25. 
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parent  glaze,  yet  all  ceramic  glazes  are  siliceous, 
for  silica  is  one  of  their  basic  ingredients. 

Lead  is  an  important  item  in  many  glazes 
because  it  serves  as  a flux,  causing  the  silica  and 
other  components  to  melt  uniformly  together  at 
a much  lower  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  and  it  helps  produce  a less  viscous 
glossy  glaze  that  adheres  to  a clay  body  and  re- 
sists surface  decay  more  readily  than  does  an 
alkaline  glaze.  Tin  is  used  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  As  it  is  very  insoluble  much  of  it  re- 
mains in  suspension  in  a finely  divided  state  and 
renders  the  glaze  opaque.  Tin  can  be  used  as  an 
opacifier  in  both  lead  and  leadless  glazes.  Tin 
ash,  a mixture  of  lead  and  tin  in  varying  propor- 
tions from  four  to  one  to  almost  half  and  half,  was 
frequently  used  in  opaque  lead  glazes  in  Islamic 
times  as  well  as  today.10 

Tin  is  not  the  only  material  that  will  render 
a glaze  opaque.  Antimony,  zinc,  magnesium,  and 
clay  are  also  opacifiers  under  certain  conditions 
and  were  available  to  the  Islamic  potter.  The 
three  metals  were  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  Persian  manuscript  on  faïence  manufac- 
ture,11 but  their  use  was  not  described  as  was  that 
of  tin:  “Für  weisse  Farbe  malt  man  mit  ‘Weiss’ 
von  Zinn  mit  Glas  gelöst.”  12  It  is  most  probable 
that  tin  was  responsible  for  the  opacity  of  the 
white  Islamic  glazes,  but  as  the  other  metals 
could  also  have  been  used,  it  might  be  better  to 
speak  of  “opaque  white  glaze”  when  discussing 

10  A description  of  the  compounding  of  tin  ash  occurs 
in  Ritter,  Ruska,  Sarre,  and  Winderlich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-41. 
The  proportions  used  are  nine  of  lead  to  one  of  tin,  or  six 
of  lead  to  one  of  tin.  Another  such  description  is  found  in 
Ali  Mohamed,  “Modern  Kâshi  Earthenware  Tiles  and 
Vases  in  Imitation  of  the  Ancient,”  in  W.  J.  Furnival, 
Leadless  Decorative  Tiles,  Faience  and  Mosaic  (Stafford- 
shire, 1904),  p.  216.  The  proportions  used  are  four  of 
lead  to  one  of  tin.  This  is  more  in  accord  with  modern 
practice  than  was  the  preceding  description. 

11  Ritter,  Ruska,  Sarre,  and  Winderlich,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  48. 


a specific  ware  and  not  to  mention  tin  unless  it 
has  been  experimentally  identified. 

The  visual  recognition  of  lead  glazes  is  very 
uncertain,  therefore  phrases  such  as  “it  appears 
to  be  a lead  glaze”  have  little  value.  The  glaze 
of  the  Samarra  shards  at  Michigan  was  checked 
for  the  presence  of  lead  by  adding  a drop  of  acidi- 
fied potassium  iodide  to  powdered  glaze  that  had 
been  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  lead  was 
present  a brilliant  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  io- 
dide appeared.13  A very  rough  idea  of  the  amount 
of  lead  in  a glaze  can  be  obtained  by  measuring 
its  index  of  refraction.  The  more  lead  there  is 
present,  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  glaze,  and 
the  higher  will  be  its  index  of  refraction.  Tables 
are  available  that  give  the  index  of  various  lead- 
silicate  glasses,  but  they  must  be  used  with  cau- 
tion because  the  coloring  oxides  and  impurities 
present  in  the  glazes  and  the  weathering  condi- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  subjected  will 
affect  the  values.  The  specific  gravity  of  glazes 
and  glasses  tends  to  rise  with  increases  in  the 
amount  of  lead  present  in  their  composition. 
Therefore,  the  measurement  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity (which  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Samarra 
shards  being  studied)  can  be  correlated  with  the 
index  of  refraction  in  approximately  determining 
the  lead  content. 

Most  of  the  luster  glazes  and  the  opaque  white 
type  with  overglaze  blue  decoration  among  the 
Samarra  shards  contain  only  a very  small  amount 
of  lead  or  none  at  all.  The  plain  white  opaque 
glazes  and  those  with  flecks  and  streaks  of  over- 
glaze green  contain  considerable  lead,  possibly 
40  per  cent  or  more.  The  monochrome  brown, 
green,  and  trichrome  brown-green-white  glazes 
contain  a very  high  percentage  of  lead,  perhaps 
over  60  per  cent.  These  latter  glazes  appear  quite 
transparent  when  unweathered.  Lucas  tested 

13  This  test  is  described  by  D.  A.  MacAlister,  “The 
Material  of  the  English  Frit  Porcelain:  VI,  Lead  Oxide 
as  a Factor  in  Classification,”  Burlington  Mag.,  LIV 
(1929),  192-99. 
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thirty-five  Egyptian  shards  of  the  ninth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  a.d.  for  lead  and  found  that 
all  except  two  from  the  fourteenth  to  fifteenth 
centuries  contained  some.14  He  did  not  give  any 
quantitative  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  lead 
present,  nor  did  he  differentiate  in  detail  between 
the  types  tested.  Although  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  draw  general  conclusions  from  the  study 
of  merely  a selected  group  of  shards  from  Sa- 
marra  and  a miscellaneous  group  from  Egypt, 
the  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  use 
of  the  term  “lead  glaze”  when  discussing  Islamic 
wares  has  very  little  significance  but  that  a quan- 
titative determination  of  the  amount  of  lead  pres- 
ent in  the  glazes  would  be  of  value. 

The  captions  for  Plates  571-74  of  Volume 
IV  of  the  Survey  of  Persian  Art  read  “cobalt  and 
green  painted  white  ware”  and  “cobalt  painted 
white  ware.”  It  would  be  more  consistent  to  say 
“cobalt  and  copper  painted”  if  one  were  sure 
that  in  this  specific  case  the  green  was  due  to 
copper.  Since  that  is  a point  which  must  be  de- 
termined by  chemical  tests,  it  would  be  better 

14  Lucas,  op.  cit.,  p.  151,  n.  8.  He  also  determined  the 
nature  of  the  glaze  on  seven  faience  bodies  of  the  Arab 
period  and  found  that  four  of  them,  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  had  an  alkaline  glaze 
(p.  150). 


to  use  consistent  terminology  and  speak  of  “blue 
and  green  painted  white  ware,”  especially  when 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  blue  glazes  have 
copper  as  their  coloring  agent.  Perhaps  modify- 
ing adjectives  such  as  dark,  Delft,  or  Ming  could 
be  used. 

The  common  term  “manganese  purple”  or 
“manganese  red”  might  also  be  criticized  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  It  is  true  that  aside  from  silver  and 
gold  in  colloidal  suspension,  or  nickel  which  is 
rarely  used,  manganese  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
reddish  purple  coloring  agent  in  glasses  and 
glazes.  Perhaps  the  terms  “aubergine”  and  “egg 
plant”  might  be  used.  The  objection  that  “manga- 
nese red”  or  “cobalt  blue”  refers  to  a specific 
color  is  hardly  justified,  since  variations  in  the 
amount  used  of  either  of  these  elements  can  pro- 
duce shades  varying  from  one  that  is  so  pale  that 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  to  another  that  is  al- 
most black. 

There  are  many  interesting  technological  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  Islamic  pottery  the  solution  of 
which  might  aid  in  the  classification  and  identifi- 
cation of  certain  wares  and  be  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  ceramics,  but  until 
adequate  shard  material  is  available  for  study 
little  can  be  done  but  point  out  the  possibilities 
of  such  work. 


REVIEW  OF  “THE  CERAMIC  ART  IN  ISLAMIC  TIMES.  D.  CONTEM- 


PORARY TECHNIQUES”* 

A MOST  USEFUL  DESCRIPTION  IS  GIVEN  IN  THIS 
article  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of  faïence 
vessels  and  tiles,  of  haft-rangi  (polychrome)  tiles, 
and  of  mosaic  faïence.  In  general,  the  material 
presented  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Orientalische 
Steinbücher  und  Persische  Fayencetechnik 1 and 
in  “Modern  Käshi  Earthenware  Tiles  and  Vases 
in  Imitation  of  the  Ancient,”  2 but  these  earlier 
publications3  lack  the  detailed  information  found 

* By  F.  Bazl,  in  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  ed.  by 
A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Ackerman  (London  and  New  York, 
1939),  II,  1703-6. 

1 By  H.  Ritter,  J.  Ruska,  F.  Sarre,  and  R.  Winderlich, 
Istanbuler  Mitteil.,  Archäol.  Instit.  d.  deutschen  Reiches 
(Istanbul,  1935),  Hft.  3.  A detailed  summary  of  this 
paper  is  given  by  K.  Röder,  “Zur  Technik  der  persischen 
Fayence  im  13.  und  14.  Jahrhundert,”  Zeitschr.  d. 
deutschen  Morgen l.  Gesellsch.,  XIV  (1935),  225-42. 

2 By  Ali  Mohamed,  republished  in  W.  J.  Furnival, 
Leadless  Decorative  Tiles,  Faience  and  Mosaic  (Stafford- 
shire, 1904),  pp.  215-23.  The  editor  of  the  Survey  added 
this  reference  to  the  article  (p.  1703,  n.  1),  citing  the 
original  English  publication  which  is  now  extremely  rare. 
I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Richard  Ettinghausen  for  this  in- 
formation. 

3 Further  comparative  material  may  be  found  in  L.  J. 
Qlmer,  “Rapport  sur  une  mission  scientifique  en  Perse — 
L’industrie  persane,”  Nouvelles  archives  des  missions 
scientifiques  et  littéraires,  XVI,  Fasc.  1 (Paris:  Ministère 
de  l’instruction  publique  et  des  beaux  arts,  1898),  49-61. 
Dr.  Center,  “Analysis  of  Kashi  Work,”  Appendix  B in 
J.  P.  Vogel,  “The  Mosaics  of  the  Lahore  Fort,”  Archae- 
ological Survey  of  India,  New  Imperial  Ser.,  XLI  (1920), 
59-60. 
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here  about  the  type  of  potter’s  wheel,  the  method 
of  application  of  the  design  to  the  vessels,  the 
manner  of  glazing,  the  type  of  kilns  used,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  filled  and  fired. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of 
clay  vessels  in  modern  times,  although  this  must 
certainly  occur.  It  is  strange  that  a frit  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  table  of  materials  used  in  the 
preparation  of  glazes  (p.  1704).  Perhaps  the 
“glass  from  Qumm”  that  is  a component  of  all 
eight  of  the  pigments  given  for  faience  tiles  and 
vases  is  the  frit.  To  judge  from  this  table,  iron  is 
not  employed  as  a coloring  agent  today,  although 
it  was  a common  one  in  the  past  in  Persia.  The 
author  said  that  sodium  carbonate  “is  employed 
as  a bleaching  agent”  (p.  1704).  It  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose  (although  the  local  potter  might 
quite  possibly  think  so),  but  because  it  is  a strong 
flux,  which  causes  the  silicates  to  combine  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  they  otherwise  could. 

It  would  be  a great  help  if  more  people  re- 
siding or  traveling  in  the  Near  East  would  visit 
the  local  potters’  shops  and  take  detailed  notes, 
collect  samples  of  their  materials,  and  photo- 
graph the  processes  used.  Such  information,  when 
enough  is  available,  might  make  it  possible  to 
trace  the  spread,  influence,  and  continuity  of 
various  ceramic  techniques  and  would  furnish 
ethnological  data  that  might  help  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  ceramic  historian  better  to  understand 
the  cultural  significance  of  his  materials. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EARLY 
ISLAMIC  SCRIPTS 

Dr.  ettinghausen’s  excellent  idea  of 
opening  the  pages  of  Ars  Islamica  to  an  exten- 
sive series  of  comprehensive  review  articles  on 
A Survey  of  Persian  Art 1 — articles  that  may  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  a general  review  to  that  of 
the  presentation  of  new  materials — gives  me  the 
welcome  opportunity  to  kill  three  birds  with  one 
stone.  In  the  following  pages  I shall  attempt  to 
review  the  paleographical  materials  offered  in 
the  Survey,  dispose  of  some  points  raised  by 
Arthur  Jeffery  in  a review  of  my  study,  The 
Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script  and  Its  Kur’anic 
Development,  and  present  new  materials  that 
lead  to  some  suggestions  on  the  development  of 
early  Islamic  secular  scripts. 

The  specific  sections  here  reviewed  are  to  be 
found  under  the  heading  of  calligraphy  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Survey  (Chap.  46,  pp. 
1707-84).  These  consist  of: 

A.  “An  Outline  History,”  by  M.  Minovi, 

P.  Ackerman,  et  al.  (pp.  1707- 

42). 

B.  “Ornamental  Küfic  Inscriptions  on 

Pottery,”  by  S.  Flury  (pp.  1743- 

69). 

C.  “Ornamental  Naskh!  Inscriptions,”  by 

V.  A.  Kratchkovskaya  (pp.  1770- 

84). 

The  different  contributors  and  the  editors 
have  succeeded,  both  by  choice  of  illustrative 
materials  and  by  comment,  in  bringing  into 
due  prominence  the  artistic  and  decorative  val- 
ues of  Arabic  and  Persian  scripts,  thus  demon- 

1 Ed.  by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Ackerman  (London  and 
New  York,  1939),  II,  1707-84.  Referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  Survey. 


strating  once  again  that  these  values  rightly 
give  Islamic  calligraphy  a highly  honored  place 
among  the  Islamic  arts.  It  is  a pleasure  to  turn 
to  the  volumes  of  plates  and  find  so  much  cal- 
ligraphic material  so  excellently  reproduced. 

Contributors  and  editors  alike  show  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  historical 
development  of  Arabic  paleography  and  callig- 
raphy, though  different  ones  have  approached 
this  problem  differently,  some  having  more  fa- 
miliarity than  others  with  the  historical,  less 
artistic,  but  more  difficult  and  fundamental 
phase  of  the  study  of  Islamic  writing. 

Most  Arabic  paleographical  studies  have 
been  based  largely  on  extant  specimens,  with 
dated  ones  serving  as  landmarks.  This  may  be 
a good  enough  method  if  all  that  is  desired  is  a 
general  idea  or  appreciation  of  the  main  develop- 
ments over  an  extensive  period  of  time.  The 
method,  however,  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory  if 
one  wishes  to  follow  finer  developments  within 
shorter  and  consecutive  periods,  unless  one  has 
the  good  fortune  to  find  an  unbroken  series  of 
dated  specimens  in  several  of  the  different  fields 
of  Islamic  writing  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Koranic,  secretarial,  and  epigraphic  fields.  As 
yet  no  such  unbroken  dated  series  have  come  to 
light;  neither  are  they  ever  likely  to  come  to 
light.  Therefore,  if  further  progress  is  to  be 
made,  a serious  effort  must  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  evidence  of  the  specimens  with  that  of 
the  literary  sources  bearing  on  the  problem.  The 
truth  is  that  the  great  majority  of  such  sources 
— Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish — are  as  yet 
either  largely  unknown  or  little  explored.  This 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  frequently 
the  history  of  Arabic  writing  has  been  touched 
on  by  students  interested  in  it  less  for  its  own 
sake  than  for  what  side-light  it  may  throw  on 
some  particular  problem  they  happen  to  have 
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on  hand.  These  find  it  irksome,  if  not  unneces- 
sary, to  delve  deep  into  difficult  and  widely  scat- 
tered oriental  sources.2 

Of  the  several  contributors  to  the  section 
under  consideration,  Flury  alone  has  ignored 
the  literary  sources,  and  proceeded  to  classify 
the  various  “Kufic”  scripts  on  the  evidence  of 
the  specimens  and  in  terms  innocent  of  any  Ara- 
bic or  Persian  origin  and  flavor.  He  has  thereby 
side-stepped  two  difficult  and  thorny  problems. 
The  first  is  that  of  viewing  the  entire  matter  of 
the  evolution  and  classification  of  scripts  as  the 
Moslem  scribes  and  calligraphers  themselves 
saw  and  understood  it.  The  second  is  that  of 
proceeding  thence  to  the  question  of  the  identi- 
fication of  the  various  individual  scripts  scat- 
tered in  the  literary  sources.  Apart  from  this, 
his  presentation  is  clear  and  readily  understand- 
able and  usable  by  students  who  approach  Ara- 
bic writing  almost  exclusively  from  an  artistic 
and  decorative  point  of  view. 

Madame  Kratchkovskaya’s  article  indicates 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship of  the  angular  and  round  or  cursive  scripts 
which  she,  following  accepted  but  erroneous 
terminology,  calls  “Küfic”  and  “naskhi.”  She 
does,  however,  correctly  characterize  both  types 
as  springing  from  the  same  roots  and  as  being 
never  wholly  free  from  a reciprocal  influence. 
I have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  terms  Kufic 
and  neskhi,  originally  associated  each  with  a 
specific  individual  script,  have  come  in  time  to 
be  applied  each  to  a large  group  of  scripts,  Kufic 
being  applied  to  all  scripts  that  are  predomi- 
nantly angular  and  neskhi  to  those  that  are 
predominantly  round  and  cursive.  Not  until 
more  progress  in  the  identification  of  individual 
scripts,  both  of  the  angular  and  the  cursive  va- 
rieties, has  been  made  will  this  erroneous  and, 
in  this  instance,  confusing  terminology  of  desig- 

2 Cf.  for  instance  Flury’s  attitude  as  expressed  in  the 

Survey,  II,  1769,  of  the  article  under  review. 


nating  the  whole  by  one  of  its  parts  yield  read- 
ily and  completely  to  a more  accurate  one  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  actual  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  numerous  scripts.  The  use  of  both 
these  terms  in  their  all-inclusive  sense  has  al- 
ready been  challenged  in  the  field  of  Koranic 
writing,  where  scripts  hitherto  accepted  as  Kufic 
are  seen  to  be  either  Meccan,  ma’il  or  mashk, 
and  where  the  neskhi  proper  shares  honors  with 
the  thuluth,  both  representing  the  cursive  type 
of  scripts.3  In  the  epigraphic  field  the  term 
“Kufic”  is  still  unchallenged,  but  the  term 
“neskhi”  is  slowly  yielding  to  thuluth  in  which 
script  the  great  majority  of  cursive  inscriptions 
are  in  truth  written. 

Madame  Kratchkovskaya’s  text  creates  re- 
peatedly the  impression  of  contradiction  when 
speaking  of  the  development  of  cursive  (her 
naskhi)  scripts.  The  apparent  contradiction 
rises  out  of  the  fact  that  statements  which  are 
true  in  the  development  of  epigraphic  cursive 
alone  create  the  impression  of  being  meant  for 
the  development  of  cursive  writing  in  general. 
The  editors,  aware  of  this,  have  clarified  her  po- 
sition in  most  instances.4  However,  they  have 
overlooked  one  real  and  evident  contradiction, 
in  which,  on  page  1771,  she  refers  to  an 
eleventh-century  manuscript  of  Ibn  al-Bawwäb 
(d.  423  h.  [1032  a.d.]  ) as  the  first  authentic 
cursive  (her  “naskhi”)  extant  and  on  the  follow- 
ing page  herself  draws  attention  to  an  extant 
manuscript  of  al-Balkhi  dated  320  h.  (932  a.d.) 
and  therefore  something  like  a century  earlier 
than  the  manuscript  of  Ibn  al-Bawwäb.  This 
date  again  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to 
the  manuscript  or  book  variety  of  the  round 

3 See  N.  Abbott,  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script 
and  its  Kur’änic  Development . . . Oriental  Institute  Pub- 
lications, Univ.  Chicago,  L (1939),  17-37  and  index  under 
names  of  scripts;  cf.  also  N.  Abbott,  Kurrah  Papyri  from 
Aphrodito  in  the  Oriental  Institute  . . . Studies  in  Ancient 
Oriental  Civilization,  Univ.  Chicago,  No.  15  (1938). 

4 E.g.,  pp.  1770  n.  6;  p.  1771  ns.  1 and  8. 
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script  and  not  to  the  earliest  use  of  round  script 
in  general  in  other  fields,  for  example,  papyri 
and  coins,  to  which  the  author  makes  earlier 
references. 

The  point  is  well  taken  that  the  ornamental 
cursive  script  is  not  necessarily  simpler  than 
the  Kufic;  but  the  illustrations,  though  they  re- 
veal some  of  the  complexities  of  the  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  cursive,  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  these  complexities,  which  in  some  in- 
stances render  the  decipherment  of  a cursive  in- 
scription a more  difficult  task  than  that  of  the 
reading  of  an  exceedingly  complicated  Kufic 
text.  This  limitation  of  specimens,  however,  is 
imposed  on  the  author  by  the  triple  limits  of  her 
theme,  which  confine  her  to  the  ornamental  use 
of  epigraphic  cursive  scripts  in  Persia.  In  using 
the  terms  “foliated  naskhi,”  “palmetta  naskhi,” 
and  “interlaced  naskhi”  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  interdependence  of  the  purely  decorative 
elements  in  the  angular  and  cursive  scripts. 
Again,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  script  referred  to  as  neskhi 
is  in  reality  the  more  elaborate  thuluth.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of  the  develop- 
ment and  identification  of  the  individual  scripts, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Islam. 

In  the  “Outline  History”  by  Minovi  et  al.,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sketch  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Arabic  writing  in  the  Is- 
lamic world.  The  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
cided the  editors  to  include  the  “Outline”  even 
when  no  one  competent  scholar  could  be  found 
to  undertake  it.  The  consequent  “composite” 
authorship  of  this  section  slows  down  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reader  and  the  reviewer  who  must 
frequently  turn  back  several  pages  seeking  pa- 
tiently for  unobtrusive  square  brackets,  and 
keeping  tabs  on  several  footnotes  in  order  to  be 
sure  who  is  saying  what.  Gladly  would  the  re- 
viewer forget  the  “who”  and  concentrate  on  the 
“what”  were  it  not  very  evident  that  all  involved 


are  eager  to  see  that  credit  goes  to  whom  credit 
is  due.  In  the  following  comments,  therefore, 
whenever  the  name  of  the  contributor  of  the 
particular  material  in  question  is  called  for 
it  will  be  mentioned  at  the  start.  But  before 
proceeding  to  that  I pause  to  commend  the  edi- 
tors for  achieving  a pleasing  uniformity  of  style 
despite  the  handicap  of  multiple  authorship. 

Minovi,  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
commendable  effort  to  explore  some  of  the  lit- 
erary sources  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand,  is 
evidently  working  under  two  serious  disadvan- 
tages, viz.,  an  insufficient  grasp  of  the  Arabic 
language  and  a better  acquaintance  with  the 
calligraphic  practices  of  medieval  and  modern 
Persia  than  with  the  Arab  and  Arabic-Persian 
practices  of  the  early  centuries  of  Islam.  Alone  or 
together  these  disadvantages  have  led  him  into 
several  minor  and  major  errors  in  reading  and 
interpreting  the  Arabic  sources  as  they  have 
also  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  some  very  doubt- 
ful theories.  The  following  list,  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  takes  note  of  such  errors  as  have  come 
to  light  when  checking  his  sources,  the  points  in 
question  having  in  most  instances  some  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  history  and  practice  of  Ara- 
bic writing. 

Page  1709,  line  9.  The  word  suhüj  means 
sheets  or  pamphlets  of  any  writing  materials, 
e.g.,  papyrus,  parchment,  leather,  and,  later, 
paper,  and  is  therefore  not  necessarily  limited 
to  “white  skin.” 

Page  1709,  lines  19  ff.  The  reference  to  ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib’s  note  as  reported  in  the  Fihrist 
p.  5,  lines  18  ff.,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Omar 
ibn  Shabba,  for  in  lines  15  ff.  of  the  Fihrist  page, 
Nadim  introduces  other  though  unnamed  au- 
thorities. 

Page  1710,  footnote  5.  Minovi  is  in  error  in 
thinking  that  Ibn  Khallikän’s  text  supports  the 
theory  that  the  cursive  scripts  were  subsequent 
to  the  Kufic  (cf.  N.  Abbott  “The  Contribution 
of  Ibn  Muklah  to  the  North-Arabic  Script,” 
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Amer.  Journ.  Semitic  Lang,  and  Lit.,  LVI  [1939] , 
70  ff.,  especially  pp.  81-83). 

Page  1711,  lines  8 ff.  Diacritical  points  were 
introduced  before  the  reign  of  Mu£äwiya  (cf. 
The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  38  ff. 
and  PI.  V). 

Page  1 71 1,  lines  14  ff.  Fihrist,  p.  6,  lines 
10  ff.  has  been  misread  and  Sa£d  confused  with 
Khälid  ibn  Abi’l-Hayyädj;  for  it  is  Khälid  and 
not  Sa£d  who  is  the  scribe  of  Omar  ibn  £Abd  al- 
£ Aziz’s  Koran,  the  “earliest  monumental  callig- 
rapher,” and  the  scribe  of  Walid  ibn  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik. 

Pages  1711  f.  Fihrist,  p.  8,  lines  20-25; 
Nadim’s  text  has  been  both  misused  and  mis- 
read. In  the  first  place  the  four  scripts  of  lines 
20-22  do  not  include  the  thuluthain  script,  but 
mention  instead  the  nisf;  the  thuluthain,  it  is 
true,  is  mentioned  earlier  in  that  passage  but  is 
not  included  in  the  concluding  summary.  Fur- 
thermore, Minovi  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
beginning  with  line  23  Nadim  is  using  sources 
other  than  Ibn  Thawäba.  Minovi,  therefore,  in 
reading  lines  24  ff.  as  though  they  were  the  un- 
broken continuation  of  the  previous  passage 
seriously  violates  Nadim’s  text  in  equating  the 
unnamed  Koranic  scripts  of  line  25  with  the 
four  scripts  of  lines  20-22.  What  Nadim  is 
saying  here  is  that  the  use  of  the  old  scripts, 
Koranic  and  non-Koranic,  continued  in  use  until 
the  coming  of  the  Abbasids,  when  the  Korans 
were  limited  to  the  old  Koranic  scripts,  while 
new  scripts  were  put  into  secular  use  (cf.  p.  83  f 
below).  The  unnamed  Koranic  scripts  of  line  25, 
therefore,  can  refer  only  to  the  earliest  list  of 
Koranic  scripts  given  by  Nadim  on  page  6 of  the 
Fihrist.  This  inability  to  handle  the  Arabic  text 
has  led  Minovi  to  make  the  utterly  untenable 
statement  that  “the  Jalil,  Tümär,  Thuluthayn, 
and  Thuluth,  continued  in  use  until  the  advent 
of  the  ‘Abbasids  when  they  were  restricted  to 
the  Qur’an.”  If  these  secular  scripts  were  ever 
used  for  the  Koran,  then  that  use  is  more  apt 


to  have  been  limited  to  the  period  before  the 
Abbasids  than  to  the  Abbasid  times  themselves. 
For  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  at  that  early 
stage  some  of  the  larger  scripts  before  they  were 
classified  as  yet  as  secular,  were  used  for  the 
large  Korans.  I have  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  tümär  was  associated  with 
very  early  Korans.  The  association  goes  back 
to  the  as  yet  unidentified  author  of  Minhädj  al- 
isäba,  who,  however,  tells  us  that  the  tümär,  ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Mukla,  was  an  angular  Kufic 
script  (cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script 
[pp.  22  and  31]  and  references  there  cited).  If 
I am  not  mistaken,  this  and  the  supposed  illus- 
tration of  the  Meccan-Medinan  script  in  the 
Chester  Beatty  manuscript  copy  of  the  Fihrist 
(p.  1710)  are  Minovi’s  starting  points  for  his 
spectacular  announcement  (p.  1718  and  n.  4) 
that  the  extant  early  Koranic  specimens  are  all 
either  forgeries  or  suspect  and  that  there  was  a 
widespread  use  of  various  cursive  scripts  in  early 
Koranic  writing.  I shall  return  to  this  question 
again. 

Page  1712.  The  word  muharrir,  here  and 
elsewhere,  is  translated  by  the  term  “clean-copy- 
ist”; this  does  not  convey  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  implies  a careful  and  accom- 
plished writer,  that  is  a calligrapher  as  distin- 
guished from  an  ordinary  though  qualified 
scribe  (cf.  Süli,  Adab  al-kuttäb  [Baghdad, 
1922],  pp.  156-59;  Kalkashandi,  Subh  al-a‘shä 
[Cairo,  1913-19],  III,  10).  As  differentiation 
of  bureaus  and  of  functions  within  these  bu- 
reaus advanced  special  muharrir  calligraphers 
were  employed  whose  duty  it  was  “to  copy  out 
fair”  or  to  make  out  the  final  calligraphic  copies 
of  important  documents  of  state  (cf.  Kalka- 
shandi, op.  cit.,  I,  132;  Hiläl  al-Säbi,  Kitäb  al- 
wuzarä  [Leyden,  1907],  English  introduction 
p.  59,  and  Arabic  text  pp.  456  and  128).  This 
last  reference  tells  how  the  hand  of  the  vizier 
Ibn  al-Furät  failed  him  in  his  penmanship  so 
that  he  had  to  fall  back  on  a special  calligrapher- 
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scribe  for  the  final  and  fair  copies  of  his  work. 

Page  1712,  lines  4 ff.  Fihrist,  p.  7,  lines  1-5, 
does  not  say  that  Koranic  calligraphers  of  this 
list  “were  famous  for  their  mastery  of  Küfic,” 
but  only  that  they  were  among  the  “big,”  that 
is,  outstanding  Kufans.  Doubtless  they  were 
masters  of  the  Kufic  script,  but  Nadim’s  text 
cannot  be  used  to  limit  their  activities  to  that 
script  alone;  in  fact  their  calligraphic  fame  must 
rest  on  proficiency  in  several  of  the  early  Ko- 
ranic scripts. 

Page  1713.  For  criticism  of  Minovi’s  treat- 
ment of  the  imsäk  script,  see  page  97. 

Page  1714,  footnote  1.  The  word  kirtäs  in 
Djahshi van’s  text  should  be  translated  “papy- 
rus” and  not  “paper,”  since  paper  was  not  yet 
in  general  use  in  the  diwans  in  Mansür’s  time. 
Later,  the  term  came  to  be  used  indifferently  for 
both  papyrus  and  paper,  as  was  also  the  term 
käghid,  though  this  in  time  came  to  be  associ- 
ated more  specifically  with  paper  (cf.  A.  Groh- 
mann,  Corpus  Papyrorum  Raineri  Archiducus 
Austriae  [ =CPR .]  Ill,  Ser.  Arabica,  Vol.  I, 
Pt.  I [Vienna,  1924],  22  ff.  and  53;  Kalka- 
shandi,  op.  cit.,  II,  474  ff.). 

Page  1717,  footnote  6.  Minovi  is  presum- 
ably still  quoting  from  the  Flügel  edition  of  the 
Fihrist,  in  which  case  the  reference  is  to  page 
6 and  not  7.  For  some  obscure  reason  he  leaves 
out  the  word  mä’il  substituting  in  its  place  in 
the  text  the  word  m’näb’dh.  There  is  nothing 
in  Flügel’s  notes  (which  are  apparently  respon- 
sible for  Minovi’s  substitution  of  m’räs’f  for  the 
räsif  of  the  text)  that  would  suggest  any  change 
whatever  for  mä’il.  Is  this  something  new  in  the 
Chester  Beatty  copy  of  the  Fihrist ? If  so,  why 
is  this  new  source  not  indicated?  And  why  the 
peculiar  transliteration  of  both  these  terms?  Cf. 
page  79. 

Page  1717,  lines  5 f.  Fihrist,  pp.  8-9  refers 
to  twelve  main  scripts  and  twelve  variations,  not 
to  twenty-four  in  each  case  as  Minovi  has  it. 
The  list  on  page  9 duplicates  in  part  that  on 


page  8,  and  the  few  new  scripts  mentioned  do 
not  justify  doubling  the  numbers  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  (cf.,  in  this  connection,  Hadjdji 
Khalifa,  Kashf  al-zunün — Lexicon  bibliographi- 
cum  et  encyclopaedicum,  ed.  G.  Flügel  [London, 
1835-58],  III,  149  f.).  For  the  treatment  of  the 
riyäsi  script  and  its  derivations  see  pages  92-94. 

Page  1724,  lines  9 ff.  and  footnote  1.  The 
manuscript  of  al-Balkhi  referred  to  is  not  a 
Koran  as  Minovi  and  the  editors  state,  but  a 
copy  of  Yahyä  ibn  al-Husain’s  Kitäb  al-ahkäm. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  angu- 
lar writing  in  other  than  Koranic  manuscripts 
(cf.  pp.  81  f.). 

When  Minovi  deals  with  the  later  Persian 
scripts,  he  is  on  surer  grounds  both  in  his  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  language  and  sources  and 
in  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  Persian  calli- 
graphic practices.  The  relationships  of  the  ma- 
jor Persian  scripts  to  each  other  are,  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge  of  these  scripts,  well 
stated.  Copious  and  valuable  materials  are  made 
available  in  connection  with  numerous  famous 
Persian  calligraphers,  and  attention  is  drawn  to 
extant  copies  of  their  calligraphic  masterpieces. 
This  section  of  the  “Outline  History”  is,  there- 
fore, more  usable  and  reliable  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  earlier  Arab  and  Persian  practices. 
In  this  early  field  Minovi  has  proposed  some 
theories  that  are  extremely  vulnerable.  I now 
draw  attention  to  these. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Koranic 
scripts.  Minovi’s  position  here  seems  to  be  as 
follows:  The  illustration  of  the  Meccan-Medi- 
nan  script  as  found  in  the  Chester  Beatty  manu- 
script is  in  cursive;  therefore  early  Korans  said 
to  be  written  in  the  Meccan-Medinan  scripts 
were  written  in  cursive  scripts  (p.  1710). 

Next  by  violating  Nadim’s  account  of  the 
scripts  (see  p.  68)  Minovi  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  djalîl,  tümär,  thuluthain,  and 
thuluth,  all  of  which  he  erroneously  assumes  to 
have  been  predominantly  and  equally  cursive 
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scripts,  were  with  the  coming  of  the  Abbasids 
restricted  to  Koranic  writing.  Again  he  assumes 
that  new  Koranic  scripts  developing  at  this  time 
were  also  cursive,  e.g.,  the  muhakkak.  There- 
fore he  is  now  ready  to  accept  the  widespread 
use  of  cursive  scripts  for  early  Koranic  writing. 
At  this  point  he  states  his  belief  that  because  of 
mass  destruction  of  Islamic  libraries  not  many 
early  Korans,  cursive  or  otherwise,  have  survived 
from  the  early  centuries.  From  here  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  how  he  is  now  ready  to  account 
for  the  apparent  preponderance  of  Kufic  (that 
is  angular)  Korans  attributed  to  the  early  cen- 
turies by  wholesale  forgeries  of  such  Korans  and 
to  account  for  the  use  of  the  Kufic  script  by  the 
forgers  because  of  their  erroneous  assumption 
that  that  was  the  script  current  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  Islam  (p.  1718).  He  gives  as  further 
support  of  his  theory  of  wholesale  forgeries,  in- 
stances pointing  to  forged  documents,  including 
some  Korans  attributed  to  Ali. 

Let  us  examine  Minovi’s  position,  step  by 
step,  in  the  order  indicated,  starting  with  the 
supposed  illustration  of  the  Meccan-Medinan 
script  as  found  in  the  Chester  Beatty  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Fikrist.  I regret  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  see  and  examine  this  particular 
manuscript.  Neither  Minovi  nor  the  editor’s 
note  4 on  page  1710  tells  in  what  script  the  en- 
tire manuscript  is  written,  though  the  implica- 
tion is  there,  that  the  illustrative  bismillah  is 
in  a different  script  from  that  of  the  whole.  The 
manuscript  is  presumably  undated,  but  is  con- 
sidered a very  early  copy  of  the  Fihrist;  that 
would  place  it,  at  the  very  earliest,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Nadlm  him- 
self completed  his  Fihrist. 

I have  both  in  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic 
Script  and  in  The  Kurrah  Papyri  from  Aphro- 
dito  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  simultaneous 
development  of  an  angular  and  a cursive  vari- 
ety of  the  earliest  Arabic  scripts,  the  first  of 
which  to  receive  a distinctive  name  being  the 


Meccan,  Medinan,  Kufan,  and  Basran.  Their 
use  in  the  first  century  of  Islam  perforce  had  to 
cover  all  fields  of  writing,  until  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  differentiation  of  scripts  paral- 
leled differentiation  of  functions  and  progressive 
interest  in  writing  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of 
the  great  culture  that  flowered  in  the  second 
century  of  Islam.  If  the  Chester  Beatty  speci- 
men represents  the  true  cursive  variety  of  the 
Meccan-Medinan  script,  then  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  other  specimens  of  this 
script  in  documents  dating  from  these  centuries 
or  even  from  the  third  century.  Careful  search 
for  and  study  of  documents  from  these  early 
centuries,  however,  have  failed  to  bring  to  light 
any  document  that  could  even  by  a long  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  said  to  be  written  in  the 
script  of  the  bismillah  of  the  Chester  Beatty 
manuscript. 

The  one  Koranic  fragment  I know  of  writ- 
ten in  a decidedly  early  cursive  script  is  a papy- 
rus illustrated  in  Arabic  Palaeography  (PI.  43), 
dated  by  Moritz  as  of  the  third  century.  The 
script  shows  no  affiliation  whatsoever  with  that 
of  the  Chester  Beatty  bismillah,  but  is  instead 
similar  to  that  of  many  an  early  papyrus  docu- 
ment.5 In  fact  one  must  go  to  the  fourth-  and 
fifth-century  scripts  to  find  the  peculiar  alif  of 
the  specimen  with  its  sharp-hooked  bend  to 
the  left  at  the  top,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the 
short  läms  in  allah. 

Again  if  the  specimen  under  consideration 

5 Loth  mentions  one  instance  of  a Koranic  text  on 
papyrus  written  on  the  back  of  a private  letter,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  early  second  century.  The  text  con- 
sists of  suras  1,  1 12-14,  written  in  a crude  hand, 
faulty  in  its  haphazard  comixture  of  angular  and  cursive 
elements;  cf.  “Zwei  arabische  Papyrus,”  Zeitschr.  d. 
deutschen  morgenl.  Gessellsch.,  XXIV  (1880),  687-91. 
It  too  has  no  similarity  whatsoever  with  the  Chester 
Beatty  specimen;  but  one  need  hardly  caution  against 
drawing  any  conclusions  from  such  an  irregular  and  non- 
valid  specimen. 
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does  indeed  represent  Nadim’s  illustration  it 
should  therefore  answer  to  the  author’s  verbal 
description  of  the  Meccan-Medinan  script.  Mi- 
novi  has  persuaded  himself  that  it  does  fit  that 
description.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  convinced 
that  it  does  not.  Minovi’s  chief  difficulty  here  is 
again  his  inability  to  use  and  translate  correctly 
the  Arabic  text  of  the  Fihrist.  Starting  out  with 
the  Fihrist  passage,  he  soon  loses  track  of  it  and 
ends  up  by  describing  the  specimen  before  him 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  full  significance  of 
Nadim’s  text  and  checking  on  how  closely  that 
text  does  or  does  not  fit  his  specimen.  The  Ara- 
bic passage  in  question  runs  as  follows: 

iAaJI 

Minovi’s  treatment  of  the  passage,  colored  by 
his  specimen  (p.  1710),  reads:  “The  Mecca  and 
Medina  scripts  were  characterized  by  an  alif 
with  a slightly  oblique  lower  terminus,  slanting 
to  the  right,  and  a finial  hooked  in  the  opposite 
direction,  together  with  a slightly  swaying 
rhythm.”  A literal  translation  of  the  Arabic 
reads:  “As  for  the  Meccan  and  Medinan  (script) 
there  is  in  its  alij’s  a turning  to  the  right  and  a 
raising  high  of  the  fingers,  and  (there  is)  in  its 
form  a slight  slant.”  This  verbal  description, 
therefore,  says  nothing  about  a “slightly  oblique 
terminus,”  “a  finial  hooked  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection,” and  “a  swaying  rhythm.”  The  three 
characteristics  that  the  Fihrist  specifies  are:  An 
alif  with  a bend  to  the  right,  without  specifying 
whether  this  bend  is  at  the  lower  or  upper  end; 
an  alif  of  pronounced  height,  and  an  alif  with  a 
slight  slant;  again  the  Fihrist  does  not  specify 
the  direction  of  the  slant.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  this  verbal  description  is  that  it  definitely 
limits  the  three  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Meccan-Medinan  script  to  the  characteristic  of 
one  letter  only,  namely,  the  alif,  thus  leaving 

6 Filmst , ed.  Flügel  (Leipzig,  1871-72),  p.  6. 


one  to  conclude  that  the  rest  of  the  letters  are 
alike  in  the  Meccan-Medinan  and  the  Kufan- 
Basran  scripts.  Armed  with  this  description  I 
searched  far  and  wide  for  specimens  that  would 
fit  it.  I found  now  one  now  the  other  of  these 
alif  characteristics  alone  or  together  in  several 
specimens  and  in  various  fields  of  writing.  But 
I found  the  most  perfect  fit  in  numerous  Ko- 
ranic manuscripts.  In  these  the  alif  has  a bend 
to  the  right,  and  the  bend  is  now  seen  to  be 
undoubtedly  and  consistently  at  the  lower  end; 
here  there  are  the  high  rising  alifs  with  a slant, 
and  this  slant  is  seen  to  be  as  undoubtedly  and 
as  consistently  a downward  one  to  the  left.  I, 
like  a few  others  before  me,  became  convinced 
and  still  remain  convinced  that  here  one  has  a 
genuine  Koranic  variety  of  the  Meccan-Medi- 
nan script.  The  method  of  my  search  and  its 
conclusions  have  been  fully  detailed  in  The  Rise 
of  the  North  Arabic  Script. 

The  next  point  in  Minovi’s  argument  is  the 
mass  destruction  of  Moslem  libraries.  Doubtless 
many  precious  Koranic  codices  have  been  thus 
lost  along  with  non-Koranic  works.  But  the 
loss  of  manuscripts,  particularly  of  Koranic 
ones,  through  willful  destruction  cannot  have 
been  as  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  More 
often  than  not,  the  willful  destruction  of  public 
or  private  libraries  was  linked  with  a politico- 
religious  controversy  of  the  day.  It  was  the  lit- 
erature leading  up  to  and  dealing  with  the  par- 
ticular situation  that  was  both  suspected  and 
feared;  and  it  was  this  body  of  “foreign”  and 
“dangerous”  manuscripts,  and  not  copies  of  the 
sacred  Koran,  that  were  the  marked  object  of 
wrath  and  destruction,  denounced  by  the  propa- 
gandists destroyers  either  as  superfluous  or  as 
heretical  materials.7 

If  any  Korans  were  the  object  of  willful  de- 

7 Cf.  R.  S.  Mackensen,  “Moslem  Libraries  and  Sec- 
tarian Propaganda,”  Amer.  Journ.  Semitic  Lang,  and 
Lit.,  LI  (1935),  83  £f. 
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struction  in  these  earlier  centuries  they  would 
more  likely  be  the  noncanonical  versions  that 
were  tabooed  by  the  orthodox  party.  This  may 
in  part  explain  why  so  far  none  of  the  early  Ko- 
ranic specimens  studied  have  yielded  anything 
but  the  orthodox  Koranic  text.  On  the  other  hand 
this  essential  uniformity  of  the  text  of  these 
specimens  may  mean  that  the  Koranic  text  was 
fixed  for  all  practical  purposes  and  general  use, 
at  a period  earlier  than  now  supposed  or  guessed. 
Furthermore,  the  collective  orthodox  Koranic 
output  must  have  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  one  book,  and  Koranic  manuscripts  were 
to  be  found  not  only  in  these  outstanding  libra- 
ries, public  or  private,  but  in  the  numerous  and 
prosperous  lesser  mosques  of  every  large  Mos- 
lem city,  and  in  the  possession  of  many  learned 
and  pious  citizens.  Again  there  was  hardly  a 
Moslem  village  that  did  not  have  its  mosque, 
and  for  every  one  of  these  there  must  be  as- 
sumed at  least  one  copy  of  the  sacred  text. 

The  output  of  Koranic  manuscripts,  under 
these  conditions,  had  need  to  be  both  regular 
and  continuous.  The  demand  for  the  finer 
copies  doubtless  exceeded  the  supply,  since  a 
complete  Koran  that  was  a calligraphic  master- 
piece took  years  to  write;  soon  these  became 
famous  objects  of  art,  sought  out  and  treasured 
as  such.  The  bulk  of  Koranic  output,  almost  al- 
ways of  good  script  and  workmanship,  circu- 
lated freely  in  the  private  book-markets  and  in 
the  shops  of  the  warräkün  or  stationers-copyists- 
booksellers.  Such  a warräk  was  Mälik  ibn 
Dinar  (d.  130  h.),  who  copied  out  Korans  for  a 
fee,8  though  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
Korans  was  much  earlier,  dating  according  to 
some,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Mu- 

8 Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script . . . ,p.  29. 
Ya'kübï  states  that  in  his  time,  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century,  Baghdad  had  a hundred  booksellers;  cf. 
A.  Grohmann,  “Bibliotheken  und  Bibliophilen  im  Islami- 
schen Orient,”  Festschrift  der  Nationalbibliothek  in  Wien 

(Wien,  1926),  p.  431. 


‘äwiya.9  The  scale  of  production,  the  sacredness 
of  the  book,  which  frequently  gave  it  immunity 
from  willful  destruction,  and  the  durability  of 
the  parchments  on  which  it  was  usually  written, 
are  all  factors  working  for  the  survival  of  a 
goodly  number  of  these  early  Koranic  manu- 
scripts. I think,  however,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  exaggerate  the  number  of  those  that  have 
actually  survived  to  our  own  day  by  giving  a 
number  to  single  folios,  small  groups  of  folios, 
separate  adjza’,  and  larger  divisions  of  the 
Koran.  If  all  known  collections  could  be 
brought  together,  compared,  and  sorted  out,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  actual  number  of 
extant  complete  Korans  or  even  that  of  com- 
plete adjzä’  will  shrink  considerably.  All  in  all 
there  is  little  reason  to  look  upon  the  extant  col- 
lections as  suspiciously  large. 

Finally,  Minovi  states  his  conviction  that 
the  great  majority  of  extant  Koranic  specimens 
are  forgeries  of  later  centuries  and  promises  to 
give  the  proof  of  this  statement  in  a forthcom- 
ing monograph.  If,  for  the  time  being,  one  ac- 
cepts the  promised  proof  on  faith,  does  that 
necessarily  prove  that  these  specimens  even  as 
forgeries  do  not  give  a fair  representation  of 
Koranic  scripts  and  practices  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies? Must  one  believe  that  the  third-  and 
fourth-century  Moslem  world  was  completely 
overrun  by  rogues  engaged  in  wholesale  for- 
geries and  by  fools  who  in  this  respect  were 
their  willing  and  gullible  victims?  Or  again 
must  one  believe  that  these  forgers  were  not 
only  rogues  but  also  fools  who  set  out  to  forge 
scripts  and  documents  without  taking  the  ut- 
most care  to  produce  as  faithful  an  imitation  as 
possible?  Is  one  to  assume  further  that  these 
foolish  clumsy  forgers  went  about  their  roguish 
business  successfully  fooling  all  the  people  all 
the  time,  particularly  in  these  centuries  in  which 

9 Cf.  Ibn  Abi  Däwüd,  Kitäb-al-Masähif,  ed.  A.  Jeffery 
(Leiden,  1937),  pp.  173  ff-,  especially  p.  175. 
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flourished  the  two  foremost  master  calligraphers 
of  all  Moslem  ages,  namely  Ibn  Mukla  and  Ibn 
al-Bawwäb?  Incidentally,  a story  involving  a 
Koranic  script  of  these  two  might  be  termed  a 
first  rate  case  of  “forgery.”  Ibn  al-Bawwäb 
at  the  request  of  his  Büyid  master,  Bahä  al- 
Dawla,  replaced  in  his  own  handwriting  a miss- 
ing djuz  of  a Koran  written  by  Ibn  Mukla.  De- 
spite careful  examination  none  could  detect  the 
replacement.10  Paleographically  it  passed  muster 
not  because  of  ignorance  and  gullibility  but  be- 
cause it  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  “for- 
ger’s” art.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  case 
cited  by  Minovi  (p.  1718).  It  is  significant  in 
this  connection  that  the  few  unquestioned  Ko- 
rans of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islam,  some 
definitely  dated,11  do  not  seem  to  be  any  different 
in  scripts  than  the  great  majority  of  the  angular 
Korans  known.  Again,  Minovi’s  further  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  theory  of  forgeries,  namely 
(p.  1718)  “the  apparent  preponderance  of  the 
Küfic,  contrary  to  the  historical  evidence  of  the 
widespread  use  of  various  cursive  scripts  in 
Qur’äns,”  is  faulty  in  both  its  points.  His  “his- 
torical evidence”  rests,  as  has  been  seen,  on  a 
misreading  and  misinterpreting  of  Nadim’s  text. 
The  “preponderance  of  Küfic”  is  an  exaggera- 
tion due  to  failure  to  perceive  that  what  is 
termed  collectively  “Kufic,”  in  fact  represents 
several  of  the  minutely  differentiated  Koranic 
scripts  listed  by  Nadim. 

Cases  of  forged  deeds  and  letters  come  now 
and  again  in  one’s  way,  and  are  likely  as  not  to 
be  the  workmanship  of  a clever  Jew  or  an  un- 
scrupulous scribe  seeking  self-advancement.12 

10  Cf.  Abbott,  “The  Contribution  of  Ibn  Muklah  to 
the  North-Arabic  Script,”  pp.  71  f. 

11  Cf.  B.  Moritz,  “Arabic  Writing,”  Encycl.  Islam 
(Leyden-London,  1913),  I,  388. 

12  E.g.  Hiläl  al-Säbi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67  f,  113  f,  120  f. 
Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  VI,  199;  cf.  also  F.  Krenkow,  “The 
Grant  of  Land  by  Muhammad  to  Tamlm  ad-Dârï,”  Is- 
lamica,  I (1924),  529-32;  Survey,  II,  1718.  Minovi  will 
likely  add  a few  more  in  his  promised  monograph. 


Other  cases  are  known  where  forgeries  passed  mus- 
ter paleographically  only  among  the  uninitiated. 
For  there  were  in  the  Moslem  world  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  scribes  who  could 
identify  old  scripts  and  detect  current  forgeries 
by  methods  similar  to  those  used  today  by  writ- 
ing experts  in  civil  and  criminal  courts.  The 
suspect,  one  reads,  was  called  upon  to  write  in 
the  presence  of  the  expert  who  then  compared 
this  writing  with  that  of  the  document  involved 
in  the  forgery  case,  and  who  established  readily 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.13  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Arab  historians  that  they  re- 
port these  cases  of  forgeries  as  readily  and 
openly  as  they  do  more  flattering  practices;  and 
I have  yet  to  come  across  any  references  in 
these  sources  to  Koranic  forgeries  in  general. 
But  even  if  a few  such  references  were  to  show  up, 
they  would  not  prove  that  for  that  reason  alone 
our  extant  Koranic  specimens  are  all,  or  almost 
all,  forgeries.  One  should  be  reasonably  suspi- 
cious of  extant  Korans  attributed  to  such  lead- 
ing religious  and  political  figures  as  Ali  and 
Othman,  or  to  such  famous  calligraphers  as  Ibn 
Mukla  and  Ibn  al-Bawwäb.  But  to  extend  these 
suspicions  to  all  extant  Korans  of  the  angular 
types  as  does  Minovi  (p.  1718)  is  to  be  over- 
suspicious.  The  burden  of  proof  must  rest  on 
him.  In  presenting  the  above  facts  and  views  I 
give  Minovi  the  opportunity  and  the  advantage 
of  taking  them  into  consideration  in  his  promised 
monograph. 

It  is  to  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  serious 
need  for  further  work  in  the  difficult  problems  of 
Arabic  writing  and  scripts,  so  that  there  is  room 
to  welcome  any  diligent  student  in  that  field.  In 
a recent  review  of  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic 
Script,  Arthur  Jeffery  offers  his  first  contribution 
to  these  problems.14  He  questions  the  probable 

13  Cf.  Sülî,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43  f. 

14  The  Moslem  World,  XXX  (1940),  191-98.  I ap- 
preciate the  drawing  of  attention  (p.  198)  to  the  inade- 
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dating  of  the  Oriental  Institute  specimens,  the 
identification  of  the  Meccan  script,  and  my 
method  of  approach  to  that  identification.  That 
method,  to  be  used  again  presently,  involves  an 
attempt  at  careful  and  sustained  study  of  numer- 
ous specimens,  paralleled  by  an  effort  to  compre- 
hend the  literary  sources,  and  rounded  out  with 
a correlation  of  the  two.  Since  I find  that  I can- 
not agree  with  Jeffery  in  either  his  methods  or 
his  conclusions,  I feel  it  necessary  to  state  at 
length  the  basis  of  this  dissent. 


quacy  of  the  references  given  on  page  39,  note  151.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  well-known  Hadjdjï  Khalifa 
(III,  154  f.),  where  Yahyä,  among  others,  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  nukat  that  differentiate  one 
similarly  formed  letter  from  another,  that  is,  the  dia- 
critical points  (cf.  Sülï,  op.  cit.,  p.  52).  It  must  be 
pointed  out  here  that  Hadjdjï  Khalifa’s  text  when  com- 
pared with  his  reference  to  Ibn  Khallikän,  Wajayät  al- 
a‘yän  wa-anbä’  abnä  al-zamän  ([Cairo,  1892],  I,  125), 
is  seen  to  differ  from  it  in  several  points,  including  the 
omission  of  this  reference  to  Yahyä.  Hadjdjï  Khalifa 
may  have  used  a different  version  or  edition  of  Ibn 
Khallikân’s  text.  I have  no  access  to  the  latter’s  source, 
Abu  Ahmad  al-‘Askarï,  Kitäb  al-tashif  (cf.  Ibn  Khalli- 
kän, op.  cit.,  I,  382,  and  Hadjdjï  Khalifa,  op.  cit.,  II, 
301  f.).  I question  De  Slane’s  translation  (I,  359  f.)  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  hurüf,  nukat,  and 
i'djäm  in  this  particular  passage.  I am  fully  aware,  how- 
ever, that  these  terms  are  used  in  a different  sense,  fre- 
quently interchangeable  and  sometimes  very  ambiguous, 
by  the  different  grammarians  and  authors.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  Yahyä  died  in  90  or  129  h.,  since  he  is 
not  the  only  one  of  the  period  credited  with  both  the 
diacritical  and  the  vowel  systems.  That  the  diacritical 
signs  in  the  Korans  were  strokes  and  not  dots  is  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  in  the  numerous  extant  early  Korans 
including  the  very  earliest  (cf.  Arabic  Palaeography 
[Cairo,  1905],  Pis.  1-12  and  31-34,  and  the  following 
page).  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  the  face  of  their  con- 
sistent use,  these  hairlike  strokes,  several  millimeters  in 
length,  can  be  regarded  as  “nothing  more  than  scribal 
fantasy,”  or  a careless  execution  of  what  was  meant  to 
be  a dot  ! 

Jeffery  has  unfortunately  misused  the  Arabic  sources 
(cf.  pp.  75-77)  and  the  English  text  (cf.  p.  78)  of  the 
book  reviewed. 


Jeffery  starts  out  with  the  assumption  that 
the  Koranic  scripts  of  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Islam  were  generally  crude  or  primitive;  but  he 
seems  to  expect  them,  nevertheless,  to  display 
some  outstanding  and  spectacular  differences 
that  should  readily  meet  the  eye.  He  (pp. 
194  f.)  therefore,  thinks  that  to  accept  Na- 
dim’s  characteristics  of  Meccan-Medinan  script 
— characteristics  which,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  deal  only  with  the  bend,  height,  and  slant 
of  the  alij — is  to  trifle  with  evidence!  Neither 
his  assumption  nor  the  expectation  is  justified. 
The  North  Arabic  script  was  already  well 
stylized  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  Islam; 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  to  a lesser  degree  papyri, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  There  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  Koranic  scripts  alone 
lagged  behind  in  this  respect,  and  extant  speci- 
mens and  the  literary  sources  both  indicate  that 
they  did  not.  Two  Korans  illustrated  by  Moritz 
in  Arabic  Palaeography  (Pis.  1-12  and  31-34) 
date  from  the  first  half  of  the  second  century; 
Grohmann  either  accepts  or  suggests  for  these 
two  the  most  likely  dates  of  107  h.  (725  a.d.) 
and  102  h.  (720  a.d.)  respectively.15  They, 
therefore,  can  be  considered  as  representative 
of  scripts  and  practices  of  at  least  the  last 
decade  or  two  of  the  first  century.  The  script 
of  both  is  well  developed  and  regular;  and 
it  is  no  more  and  no  less  elegant  than  that  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Again  the  script  of  some  of  the  parchment 
Korans  described  in  The  Rise  of  the  North  Ara- 
bic Script  and  dated  there  as  of  first  to  second 
century  is,  in  its  turn,  no  more  elegant  than 
that  of  the  two  Korans  under  consideration.  I, 
therefore,  fail  to  see  any  point  to  Jeffery’s  (p. 
196)  “serious  misgivings”  on  the  ground  of  regu- 
lar and  elegant  writing,  of  this  dating.  Again 

15  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  55  and 
65  and  references  there  cited;  also  p.  59  f.  and  note  3 
on  p.  60. 
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these  two  early  Korans  show  the  use  of  diacriti- 
cal strokes  and  verse  division  marks,  together 
with  decorative  schemes  for  the  heading  of  the 
suras  that  are  far  more  elaborate  than  any  seen 
on  the  Oriental  Institute  Koranic  parchments. 
The  small  format  of  some  of  these  is  used  as  a 
further  argument  against  their  early  dating. 
Here  Jeffery  has  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  not 
only  large  mosque  copies,  that  is,  the  ummahät 
or  “mothers,”  were  produced  at  this  early  time 
but  that  small  copies  as  distinguished  from  the 
bigger  “mothers”  were  also  being  written  and 
used,  especially  for  instructional  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 1Sa  It  is  true  that  there  were  many 
prominent  men  who  preferred  the  larger  scripts 
and  larger  format  and  objected  definitely  to  the 
smaller  ones,  but  both  the  preference  and  the 
objection  imply  the  existence  of  the  smaller  ones. 
One  is  told,  for  instance,  that  whenever  Omar  I 
saw  a large  Koran  (not  just  a Koran)  he  re- 
joiced, and  that  once  when  he  saw  a Koran 
written  with  a fine,  that  is,  a small  pen,  he  was 
displeased  and  striking  the  scribe  he  said: 
“Make  large  the  Book  of  Allah  Most  High.”16 
The  essentials  of  these  facts  and  practices  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  The  Rise  of  the 
North  Arabic  Script}1 

Jeffery  believes  that  he  has  further  reason  to 
question  the  identification  of  the  Meccan-Me- 
dinan  script  by  casting  reflections  on  the  scope 
and  soundness  of  Nadim’s  information  on  which 
the  identification  is  largely  based.  His  position 
is  that  Nadim  spoke  largely  for  his  own  times 
and  is  not  to  be  trusted  when  speaking  of  earlier 
practices.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  both  of 
these  accusations.  Referring  to  Nadim’s  pas- 

15aDäni,  Kitäb  al-mukni‘,  ed.  Otto  Pretzl  (Istanbul, 
1932),  p.  133. 

16  Djalâl  al -Din  ‘Abd  al -Rahmän  al-Suyüti,  Kitäb 
al-Itkän  jï  ‘ulüm  al-Kur’än  (Cairo,  1900),  II,  170, 
where  a story  to  the  same  effect  is  told  of  Ali  also. 

17  E.g.,  pp.  54  and  59;  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  reviewer. 


sage  on  Koranic  script18  (p.  193)  Jeffery  writes: 
“Ibn  al-Nadim  goes  on  to  deal  with  Qur’- 
änic  scripts,  but  that  he  is  dealing,  not  with  first 
century  scripts,  but  with  others  nearer  to  his 
own  age,  would  seem  evident  from  the  fact  that 
after  enumerating  three  varieties  of  Meccan- 
Medinan,  and  six  varieties  of  Küfan-Basran  he 
gives  without  break,  as  parallel  with  them,  vari- 
eties of  Isfahan!  script,  from  one  of  which  de- 
veloped the  peculiar  Persian  type  of  script;  and 
surely  no  one  is  going  to  suggest  that  we  have 
primitive  Qur’änic  Codices  from  Isfahan.” 

Jeffery  has  both  misread  and  misinterpreted  this 
short  passage  of  Arabic  text.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  here  accepted  as  a fact  that  which  on 
another  page  (p.  197)  he  offers  as  a suggestion. 
Under  no  condition  can  the  present  Arabic  text 
in  the  Flügel  edition  be  made  to  give  us  “six 
varieties  of  Küfan-Basran”  and  “varieties  of 
Isfahäni  script.”  It  does  indeed  give  us  three 
varieties  of  Meccan-Medinan,  the  three  varieties 
being  connected  by  the  conjunctive  waw,  “and,” 
in  each  instance.  Then  follows  a list  of  separate 
scripts  without  this  significant  waw,  until  we  get 
to  the  kairamüzî  (Minovi,  fairamüzï).  Next  ap- 
pears a corrupt  passage  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, the  best  solution  of  which  has  been 
recently  offered  by  Sprengling,19  giving  the 
meaning  that  the  fairamüzï  script  was  claimed 
by  the  Persians  as  their  own  and  that  it  was 
either  of  recent  origin  or  new  in  Nadim’s  neigh- 
borhood; then  there  is  a clear-cut  statement 
that  it  was  of  two  kinds,  and  again  the  two  kinds 
are  linked  by  the  significant  conjunction  waw. 
I am  afraid  Nadim  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  six  varieties  of  the  Kufan-Basran  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  Isfahani;  to  him  they  are 
individual  scripts,  developing  perhaps  more  or 
less  in  the  order  indicated. 

18  Fihrist,  p.  6,  lines  6 ff. 

19  “From  Persian  to  Arabic,”  Amer.  Journ.  Semitic 
Lang,  and  Lit.,  LVI  (1939),  327;  this  seems  to  have  es- 
caped Jeffery’s  notice. 
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Failure  to  see  and  accept  this  fact  leads  one 
to  Jeffery’s  negative  and  static  position;  percep- 
tion, acceptance,  and  utilization  of  this  fact 
open  up  the  way  for  the  identification  of  some 
of  these  scripts,  as  already  demonstrated  in  the 
identification  of  the  mashk  and  mä’il.  The 
identification  of  these  in  turn  confirms  what  has 
already  been  learned  from  the  identification  of 
the  Meccan-Medinan  script,  namely,  that  in 
these  early  scripts  one  needs  not  look  for  marked 
and  spectacular  differences.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  a characteristic  no  more  marked  than  a 
slight  vertical  slant  or  an  extended  horizontal 
stroke  was  to  the  mind  of  the  early  Moslem 
scribes  distinctive  enough  to  be  the  main  char- 
acteristic to  set  apart  one  script  from  another.193 
This  one  factor,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
accounts  on  the  one  hand  for  the  large  number 
of  script  names  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
easy  and  ready  identification.  Where  the  script 
name  is  merely  geographic,  e.g.,  the  Basri  or  the 
Isfahani  script,  it  gives  no  possible  clue  with 
which  to  work;  identification  of  such  scripts 
must  come  from  descriptive  references  to  them, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Meccan-Medinan.  Where 
the  script  name  itself  is  in  some  way  descriptive, 
one  has  that  to  start  out  with.  Occasionally,  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  both  extant  speci- 
mens and  further  literary  sources  to  assure  the 
identification,  as  with  the  mashk  script.  In  oth- 
ers, extant  specimens  alone  come  to  one’s  aid,  as 
with  the  mä’il  script.  Unfortunately,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  the  name,  though  meant  to  be  de- 
scriptive, conveys  no  definite  meaning  and  gives 
no  tangible  clue  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
minutely  differentiated  characteristics  of  that 
particular  script;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  script  names  like  tadjäwid  and  masnük 

To  use  the  argument,  as  does  Jeffery  (pp. 

19aThis  proves  to  be  true  of  the  secular  scripts  as 
well;  cf.,  pp.  95-97. 


196  f),  that  the  identification  of  only  a few  in- 
stead of  most  or  all  of  Nadim’s  several  Koranic 
scripts  throws  doubts  on  these  very  identifica- 
tions themselves,  is  to  show  oneself  hopelessly 
at  sea  in  the  matter  of  early  scripts;  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a little  knowledge  is  dangerous. 

Again,  how  does  the  claim  that  the  Isfahani 
could  not  have  developed  in  the  first  century 
affect  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  other 
two  major  types  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  North 
Arabic  scripts?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  must 
these  scripts  be  all  identified  with  one  century, 
be  it  the  first  or  the  fourth?  What  does  Jeffery 
propose  to  do  with  the  two  centuries  intervening, 
centuries  that  saw  the  real  golden  age  of  Islam? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jeffery’s  purely  sub- 
jective approach  has  led  him  to  read  into 
Nadim’s  passage  meaning  that  is  simply  not 
there.  For  there  is  nothing  in  Nadim’s  passage 
to  justify  this  “nearer  his  own  age”  notion  any 
more  than  there  is  anything  in  it  to  justify 
Jeffery’s  “varieties.”  The  truth  is  Nadim’s  very 
next  passage,  continuous  with  this  one,  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  he  is  speaking  for  the  early 
Islamic  period.  It  tells  that  among  those  who 
wrote  Korans  in  early  Islam  (sadr  al-awwal),  was 
Khälid  ibn  Abi’l-Hayyäd],  already  famous  as 
a calligrapher  in  Medina  in  the  governorship  of 
Omar  ibn  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz,  and  a scribe  of  the 
caliph  Walïd  I (86-96  H./705-15  a.d.),  for 
whom  he  copied  out  Korans,  poetry,  and  works 
of  general  information  (akhbär).  Again,  in  this 
simple  passage  Jeffery  (p.  195)  went  astray, 
when  he  made  Nadim  say  that  “the  writing 
used  for  Codices  in  his  [Khälid’s]  day  was  that 
used  also  for  poetry  and  akhbär.”  What  Na- 
dim actually  said  is  that  Khälid  was  appointed 
to  copy  Korans,  poetry,  and  akhbär;  from  this 
Jeffery  jumps  to  the  unsupported  conclusion 
that  in  Khälid’s  day  one  and  the  same  script 
was  used  for  all  three!  But  this  is  not  the  only 
mistreatment  that  this  passage  has  suffered  at 
his  hand;  he  writes  (pp.  193  f.): 
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“It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  lim- 
itations of  Ibn  an-Nadïm’s  knowledge  of  early 
Kur’änic  writing,  that  in  this  section  he  is  able 
to  quote  the  names  of  only  two  of  the  many 
writers  of  Codices  we  know  of  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  immediately  passes  to  another  sec- 
tion on  Codex  writers  in  the  ‘Abbäsid  period. 
Indeed  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  the  warräqün 
that  he  really  knows  a good  list  of  names.” 

Here  Jeffery  has  completely  missed  the  rea- 
son for  the  giving  of  these  names.  For  Nadïm 
nowhere  pretends  to  be  giving  an  exhaustive 
list  of  Koran  writers;  what  he  is  giving  is  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Koran  writers  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  their  field.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  each  succeeding  Islamic  century  up  to 
Nadlm’s  time  should  boast  a larger  number  of 
distinguished  calligraphers  than  the  preceding 
one. 

This  disposes  of  Jeffery’s  first  contention, 
namely  that  Nadïm  speaks  largely  for  his  own 
times,  and  in  so  doing  it  also  answers  in  part 
his  second  contention  that  Nadïm,  because  of 
this  limitation,  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  ear- 
lier centuries.  Time  and  again  in  his  unique 
and  indispensable  Fihrist,  Nadïm  relates  that  he 
had  seen  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  authors 
whose  works  he  is  cataloguing.  Frequently,  too, 
he  tells  of  his  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  contents  of  both  public  and  private  libraries. 
When,  therefore,  one  reads  in  his  Fihrist  that 
he  had  seen  a large  collection  of  autographs  and 
rare  books  among  which  was  a Koran  written 
by  Khälid  ibn  Abi’l-Hayyädj,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  his  statement.  This  particular 
collection  belonged  to  one  Ibn  Abï  Ba'ra,  a Shiite 
who  had  received  it  from  a dying  friend  and  fel- 
low Shiite  described  as  a man  “passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  collection  of  old  manuscripts.” 
Nadïm,  browsing  among  this  rich  treasure,  was 
astounded  at  its  age,  size,  and  scope.  It  con- 
tained materials  from  almost  every  field  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  representing  the  works  of  a 


long  list  of  well-known  authors,  both  Shiah  and 
Sunni.  Every  section,  sheet,  or  roll,  he  states, 
was  assigned  by  experts  to  its  author  and  the 
ascription  witnessed  to  by  five  or  six  fellow 
scholars.  This,  then,  was  no  collection  of  a nar- 
row and  partisan  Shiite.  But  because  among 
this  large  collection  some  documents  were  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  the  hands  of  Ali  and 
his  sons  and  other  famous  persons,  Jeffery  con- 
cludes (p.  193)  that  it  is  “quite  clear”  that  all 
were  of  unknown  origins  and  that  therefore  one 
has  no  guarantee  that  the  Koran  in  question 
was  really  Khälid’s.  But  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  it  was  not?  Until  such  guarantee  is  forth- 
coming, the  benefit  of  the  doubt  leans  heavily 
in  Nadïm’s  favor.20 

Again,  in  questioning  Nadïm’s  soundness  in 
connection  with  the  early  Arabic  scripts  and  the 
description  he  gives  of  the  Meccan-Medinan 
script,  Jeffery  (p.  193)  says  that  Nadïm’s  illus- 
trations of  the  Himyarite  and  the  Iranian  scripts 
“do  not  encourage  confidence  that  his  informa- 
tion regarding  early  Arabic  scripts  was  much 
more  accurate.”  Here  I should  like  to  ask  if 
anyone  has  compared  these  illustrations  with  all 
the  known  specimens  of  these  two  scripts  and 
found  them  utterly  impossible?  Can  anyone  be 
sure  they  actually  represent  Nadïm’s  original 
illustrations?  Suppose  that  the  answer  in  both 
cases  is  an  emphatic  “yes.”  To  condemn  Nadïm 
on  this  ground  alone  would  be  equivalent  to  as- 
serting, for  instance,  that  because  a given  Ara- 
bist is  unsound  in  his  knowledge  of  Arabic 
scripts  that  he  must  necessarily  be  poor  and 
unsound  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scripts  of  his 
own  mother  tongue,  whatever  that  may  be.  A 
given  Arabist  may  indeed  have  this  double  lim- 
itation, but  the  former  does  not  necessitate  the 
latter.  In  thus  passing  judgment  on  Nadïm,  is 

20  Cf.  Grohmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  440,  where  this  particu- 
lar collection  is  cited  and  partly  described  without  cast- 
ing any  reflection  on  its  genuineness. 
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not  Jeffery  forgetting  the  man’s  calling  of  a 
warräk  and  a bibliophile?  Who  more  than  such 
a professional  as  Nadim  would  have  the  need 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
old  Arabic  manuscripts  and  old  writing  customs 
and  scripts?  It  is  true  that  even  professionals, 
being  but  human,  do  sometimes  fall  into  error, 
and  Nadim  is  no  exception;  but  their  error  must 
be  proved  before  it  can  be  condemned.  That 
proof  in  Nadim’s  case  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  In  fact, 
Nadim’s  very  choice  of  the  bismillah  for  his 
illustration  must  be  seen  as  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  The 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  script  were 
definitely  associated  with  the  alif.  In  all  early 
scripts  the  treatment  of  the  läm,  particularly  the 
height  of  this  letter,  is  conditioned  on  that  of 
the  alif.  Here,  then,  in  the  bismillah,  with  its 
numerous  alif’s  and  läm’s,  Nadim  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  illustrate  his  point  effectively.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fact  that  he  felt  called  on  to 
give  an  illustration  at  all  may  be  indicative  of 
the  disuse  of  these  scripts  in  his  own  day. 

Jeffery  not  only  misreads  and  misrepresents 
the  Arabic  sources,  he  does  these  same  things  to 
the  English  text  of  several  pages  in  The  Rise  of 
the  North  Arabic  Script  (pp.  8-12),  dealing 
with  the  probability  of  the  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  North  Arabic  script  both  in 
Iraq  and  in  the  Hejaz.  Jeffery  (pp.  192  f.) 
starts  out  first  by  stating  that  there  is  a tradi- 
tion associating  the  “invention”  of  North21 
Arabic  writing  with  “a  member”  of  Muham- 
mad’s family,  characterizes  this  tradition  as  a 
legend,  and  claims  that  I have  taken  it  seri- 
ously. I am  unaware  of  such  a tradition  in  any 

21  Jeffery  {op.  cit.,  p.  192)  objects  to  the  term 
“North  Arabic  script”  on  the  grounds  that  it  may  some- 
day be  seen  to  include  the  Libyanan,  Thamudic,  and 
Safaitic  scripts;  I fail  to  see  where  for  the  pre-Islamic 
period  the  term  “Arabic  script”  would  be  any  less  in- 
clusive! 


of  the  Arabic  sources  known  to  and  used  by  me. 
If  indeed  there  is  such  a legend  anywhere,  it  has 
certainly  not  been  made  use  of  in  The  Rise  of  the 
North  Arabic  Script.  What  numerous  Arabic 
sources  do  associate  with  several  members  of 
Muhammad’s  family  is  the  “use”  of  Arabic 
writing.  Invention  is  one  thing,  use  another. 
And  this  use  does  not  begin  with  ‘Abd  al-Mutta- 
lib,  as  Jeffery  seems  to  think,  but  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Kusayy.  One  needs  but  to  read  The 
Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pages  8-12,  to 
see  how  far  from  seriously  I have  taken  “Mu- 
hammad’s family”  in  this  regard,  and  to  realize 
that  the  conclusion  there  arrived  at,  namely,  the 
probable  development  and  use  of  the  North 
Arabic  script  in  the  Hejaz  rests  not  on  any  one 
isolated  factor  but  on  several,  which  were  fully 
explored  and  clearly  stated. 

A major  difficulty  with  Jeffery  is  that 
throughout  his  lengthy  review  he  has  been  un- 
able to  view  this  problem  of  Koranic  scripts  on 
its  own  merits  and  apart  from  the  parallel  prob- 
lem of  Koranic  texts.  He  has  theories  with  respect 
to  the  latter  to  which  he  constantly  seeks  to 
subordinate  the  former.  Thus,  the  controversial 
theory  that  the  standard  Kufan  Koranic  text 
seems  not  to  have  been  fixed  until  the  third  cen- 
tury is  treated  (pp.  191  f.)  as  though  it  were  an 
established  fact  and  used  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
dating  of  extant  early  Korans  whose  texts  show 
remarkable  uniformity.  Again,  he  seems  to  have 
the  idea  that  a Koran  written,  for  instance,  in 
the  Meccan  script  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
written  always  at  Mecca,  follow  the  Meccan 
verse  count,  and  present  the  Meccan  version  of 
the  text.  This,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  both  texts  and  scripts,  is  forcing  paleography 
beyond  its  strictly  legitimate  use,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  neither  scripts  nor  minor  variations 
of  the  text  were  limited  to  the  narrow  location 
of  their  origin.  There  were  the  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  with  no  particular  scripts  as- 
sociated with  them;  these,  therefore,  could  use 
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such  scripts  as  appealed  to  them.  In  Syria  the 
cities  of  Damascus  and  Homs  had  frequently  a 
different  verse  count.  Furthermore,  there  were 
scripts  not  particularly  associated  with  any  one 
locality,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  whatso- 
ever to  limit  their  use  in  conjunction  with  dif- 
ferent verse  counts  and  texts;  the  choice  in  each 
case  would  depend  largely  on  the  owner’s  or 
calligrapher’s  preference. 

It  is  readily  to  be  seen  by  now  that  due 
largely  to  the  inaccurate  and  inadequate  treat- 
ment of  the  Arabic  sources,  neither  Minovi’s 
“Outline”  nor  Jeffery’s  review  can  be  relied  on 
for  early  Arabic  writing,  Koranic  or  otherwise. 

Further  studies  undertaken  by  me  since  the 
recent  publication  of  The  Rise  of  the  North 
Arabic  Script  have  brought  no  new  materials  to 
light  that  call  for  any  change  in  the  major  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  that  work.  I am  still  un- 
certain as  to  what  the  early  Koranic  muhak- 
kak script  was.  If  it  is  related  to  the  later 
muhakkak,  which  is  not  unlikely,  and  if  the  few 
non-Koranic  specimens  given  by  Minovi22  are 
reliable,  then  the  Koranic  muhakkak  may  have 
been  a somewhat  more  cursive  script  than  that 
suggested  in  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic 
Script, 2i  in  connection  with  its  No.  15,  with  T. 
Nöldeke’s  Geschichte  des  Qoräns  (ed.  G.  Ber- 
strässer  and  O.  Pretzl  [Leipzig,  1909-36]),  III, 
PI.  II,  and  with  Arabic  Palaeography,  Pis.  39- 
40;  yet  the  script  of  these  specimens,  especially 
of  the  first  two,  seems  different  enough  to  have 
a name  of  its  own.  It  will  be  seen  that  though 
the  letters  are  written  very  close  together  with 
a minimum  of  ligature  space,  yet  each  letter  has 
its  distinct  space  and  identity,  with  no  overlap- 
ping of  letters  or  merging  of  one  letter  into  the 
other.  The  letters,  therefore,  can  be  said  to  be 
closely,  firmly,  and  evenly  put  together,  much  as 

22  Cf.  Survey,  II,  1728,  1732,  1772,  and  Pis.  311B  and 
725C;  these  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  thuluth. 

23  Pp.  28-30. 


the  stones  or  bricks  in  a well-built  wall  or  pave- 
ment are  put  together.  In  connection  with  build- 
ing this  process  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
tarsif  from  rasafa  “to  join  well  and  firmly  to- 
gether.” I find  that  Ibn  Durustüya24  used  the 
term  tarsif  in  connection  with  letters  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  term  tafrik,  that  is,  separation  of  or 
extension  of  space  between  the  letters.  There 
is,  therefore,  a possibility  that  here  one  has  a 
clue  to  Nadim’s  Koranic  script,  räsif  or  murasif, 
and  that  the  specimens  under  discussion  may  in- 
deed represent  that  script.  At  any  rate,  the  sug- 
gestion, I think,  is  worth  offering. 

The  relationship  of  angular  and  cursive  Ko- 
ranic scripts  calls  for  some  comment  at  this 
point.  My  discussion  of  Koranic  scripts  has  at 
no  time  excluded  the  use  of  some  small  and  more 
or  less  rounded,  that  is,  comparatively  cursive, 
varieties  in  this  field.  One  is  not  told  in  what 
script  Muhammad’s  original  revelations  were 
written.  But  there  is  record  on  what  some,  if 
not  most  of  them,  were  written.  These  mate- 
rials included  stones,  wood,  bark,  leaves,  shoul- 
der blades,  and  rags.  Such  materials  as  these 
would  be  very  impractical  for  heavy  large 
scripts,  since  they  would  provide  writing  space 
for  only  a few  words  or  lines  on  each  piece  and 
so  call  for  a large  number  of  bulky  materials  to 
handle  and  preserve.  Even  the  leather,  parch- 
ment, and  papyrus  associated  with  the  writing 
of  the  revelations  were  not  likely  to  be  available 
to  Muhammad  and  his  scribes  in  large  quanti- 
ties, particularly  early  in  his  career,  for  these 
were  always  expensive,  and  Muhammad  and  his 
community,  one  is  told,  were  for  the  most  part 
poor  and  needy.  One  can  hardly  begin  to  look 
for  complete  or  nearly  complete  Korans,  or  for 
even  the  larger  sections,  in  the  large  scripts  on 
uniform  materials  before  the  fourth  decade  of 
Islam,  the  decade  of  the  Othmanic  edition  of 

24  Kitäb  al-kuttab,  ed.  L.  Cheikho  (Beyrouth,  1921), 
p.  65. 
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the  Koran,  by  which  time  conquest,  expansion, 
and  its  resultant  new  wealth  and  ready  avail- 
ability of  materials  provided  to  a considerable 
extent  both  the  motive  and  the  means  for  the 
execution  of  large  Korans  in  large  scripts.  These 
must  have  been  carefully  executed,  thus  leading 
the  way  to  stylized  and  differentiated  Koranic 
scripts.  Once  this  became  established,  it  is  but 
natural  that  for  the  greater  part,  pretentious  and 
well-executed  Korans  became  the  accepted  and 
preferred  ones,  for  public  mosques,  for  show 
pieces,  and  for  private  vanity  with  the  rich. 

For  use  among  Moslems  of  average  means 
small  Korans  would  be  the  natural  thing  to  ex- 
pect. But  large  or  small  they  would  be  carefully 
written,  for  the  very  act  of  writing  the  sacred 
text  was  with  most  an  act  of  pious  worship  de- 
serving of  a reward  in  heaven.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  use  of  the  current  small  secular 
scripts  for  the  smaller  Korans  would  tend  to 
have  been  discouraged,  and  the  use  of  the  ac- 
cepted Koranic  scripts,  but  these  now  reduced 
in  size,  would  answer  both  a pious  and  an  ar- 
tistic desire.  Once  this  change  in  size  was  ad- 
mitted, other  changes  working  for  varying 
degrees  of  cursiveness  were  bound  to  follow.  I 
cannot  produce  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
sources  to  vouch  for  these  developments,  but  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  such  a development 
would  account  for  instance,  for  the  differences 
in  the  Meccan  scripts  of  Nos.  i and  5 in  The 
Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script.  The  first  of 
these  is  a fairly  large  Koran  of  21  by  35  cm.;  the 
second  a small  one  of  7 by  17.5  cm.  The  script 
of  both  is  unquestionably  Meccan,  yet  the  script 
of  the  latter  displays  several  unmistakable  cur- 
sive tendencies.  This  same  phenomenon  of  the 
gradual  entry  of  cursive  elements  into  angular 
Koranic  scripts  would  also  account  in  part  for 
some  of  the  smaller  types  of  Koranic  scripts  at- 
tributed to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Is- 
lam, small  scripts  that  have  been  frequently 


described  as  “Kufic-Neskhi.”25  They  seem  to  be 
used  in  these  centuries  side  by  side  with  other 
predominantly  angular  types,  both  simple  and 
ornamental.  And  when  as  a group  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  earliest  known  genuine  neskhi 
cursive  script,  namely  that  of  a Koran26  in  the 
British  Museum  dated  427  h.  (1036  a.d.)  and 
illustrated  in  the  Survey  (V,  PI.  928),  their 
scripts,  though  by  no  means  identical  even 
among  themselves,  show,  nevertheless,  a common 
cursive  tendency  that  makes  them  not  far  re- 
moved from  this  early  Koranic  neskhi  which, 
in  its  turn,  betrays  here  and  there  a tendency  to 
stiffness  verging  in  instances  on  angularity. 

In  connection  with  these  so-called  Kufic- 
neskhi  scripts,  I have  indicated  elsewhere  that 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  different  varieties 
they  display  had  their  own  specific  names,  some 
of  which  may  be  among  Nadlm’s  list  of  Koranic 
scripts,  and  that  the  type  in  general  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  Ibn  Mukla’s  script  re- 
forms.27 All  efforts  at  that  time  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  Koranic  specimens  attributed  to  Ibn 
Mukla  were  unsuccessful.  Since  then,  more  by 
accident  than  by  definite  search,  two  such  photo- 
graphs (Figs,  i and  2)  have  come  into  my 
hands.  They  are  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harrie  G.  Moore,  who  up  to  his  death  in 
1939  was  lecturer  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
steamship  line  and  an  amateur  collector  of  ori- 

25  See,  for  instance,  Arabic  Palaeography,  PI.  45b;  E. 
Schroeder,  “What  Was  the  Badi‘  Script?”  Ars  Islamica, 
IV  (1937),  232  ff.,  Figs.  4 and  5;  The  Rise  of  the  North 
Arabic  Script,  No.  8;  Figure  1 in  the  present  article. 

26  Cf.  Moritz,  op.  cit.,  I,  388,  where  he  refers  to  another 
fifth  century  cursive  Koran  dated  499  h.  (1105-6  a.d.), 
but  gives  no  reference  to  any  illustration  of  the  same. 

27  “The  Contribution  of  Ibn  Muklah  to  the  North 
Arabic  Script,”  pp.  70  ff.  Ahmad  Mousa  (Zur  Ge- 
schichte der  islamischen  Buchmalerei  in  Aegypten 
[Cairo,  1931],  p.  46,  No.  30)  made  brief  reference  to  a 
Persian-Arabic  Koran  written  in  308  H.  (920  a.d.)  and 
attributed  to  Ibn  Mukla. 
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Figs.  1-2 — A Koran  Attributed  to  Ibn  Mukla 


After  Grohmann 

Fig.  3 — Musalsal  Script.  Protocol  Text,  243-47  H-  (856-61  a.d.) 
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entai  manuscripts,  among  other  things.  I am 
obligated  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dan  S.  Anderson 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  for  permission  to  use  these 
photographs,  both  of  which  represent  the  same 
copy  of  the  Koran.  Mr.  Moore’s  notations  give 
the  information  that  the  Koran  was  at  “Rampur, 
Kashmir  State,  India,”  and  that  the  specimens 
were  photographed  by  a Mr.  Tait  of  the  Indian 
State  Railways,  Delhi,  India.  Without  further 
tangible  information,  and  under  present  war 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  correspond  with  this 
Mr.  Tait  and  through  him  gain  more  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  Koran 
so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  on  what  grounds 
the  copy  is  attributed  to  Ibn  Mukla.  Until  these 
grounds  are  known  and  tested  it  is  impossible 
either  to  accept  or  deny  that  Ibn  Mukla  is  the 
calligrapher  of  the  copy.  As  stated  before,  one 
must  be  reasonably  suspicious  of  manuscripts  at- 
tributed to  famous  persons,  including  master 
calligraphers.  But  again  it  was  pointed  out  that 
calligraphic  forgeries  must  per  force  seek  a rea- 
sonably faithful  reproduction  of  what  they  seek 
to  forge.  So  far  as  scripts  go,  this  copy  could 
well  have  been  written  in  the  late  third  or  early 
fourth  century  of  Islam.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
as  definitely  of  the  marginal  decorations  which 
are  not  only  poorly  reproduced  in  the  photo- 
graphs, but  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  poor 
execution  in  the  original.  The  binding  is  late. 

Representing  a general  script  type  flourish- 
ing in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  these  com- 
posite specimens  in  which  angular  and  cursive 
elements  appear  side  by  side  link,  in  Koranic 
usage,  the  older  predominantly  angular  scripts 
of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islam  to  the  pre- 
dominantly cursive  scripts  of  the  fifth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  Accepted  as  such  they  would 
readily  solve  the  supposed  problem  frequently 
referred  to,  of  a gap  of  a century  or  more,  be- 
tween the  angular  and  the  cursive  and  the 
equally  supposed  sudden  emergence  of  the  lat- 


ter. Unfortunately,  the  few  known  specimens, 
with  wakf  sheets  dated  in  the  fourth  centuries, 
seem  to  be,  as  far  as  I know,  nowhere  illus- 
trated.28 Since  their  script  has  drawn  no  special 
comment  from  Moritz  one  may  assume  them  to 
be  of  the  predominantly  angular  type,  being  en- 
couraged in  this  assumption  by  the  fact  that 
despite  the  fourth-century  wakf  date  Moritz 
himself  placed  the  actual  writing  of  these  Ko- 
rans in  the  third  century.  This  would  indicate 
that  to  his  mind  and  eye  the  scripts  of  these  Ko- 
rans are  similar  to  those  of  other  Korans,  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  third  century  and  illustrated 
in  his  Arabic  Palaeography,  Plates  37-42,  which 
numbers  are  seen  to  be  of  the  angular  type.  One 
cannot  and  need  not  press  the  point  of  whether 
the  wakf  dates  actually  represent  the  date  of  the 
writing  of  these  Korans  or  not.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  know  that  both  angular 
and  composite  scripts  continued  in  restricted  use 
long  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  genuine 
Neskhi  Koran. 

It  is  of  significant  interest  that  the  few  rare 
manuscript  specimens  of  angular  and  composite 
scripts  used  in  non-Koranic  fields  seem  to  tell 
a parallel  story  so  far  as  these  scripts  are  con- 
cerned.29 The  earliest  known  and  illustrated 
specimen  of  this  kind  is  now  believed  to  be  from 
the  genealogical  work  of  Abü  ‘Abd  Alläh  al- 
Zubair  ibn  Bakkär  (d.  256  h.  [870  a.d.]);  the 
work  itself  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  and  the  script  of 
this  particular  copy  can  hardly  be  any  later  than 
the  early  fourth  century,  if  it  is  indeed  that 

28  Cf.  Moritz,  op.  cit.,  I,  388,  for  three  such  Korans 
dated  300,  337,  and  366  h. 

29  The  Koranic  verses  used  in  the  protocol  formulae 
were  written  for  the  earliest  times  in  large  scripts  having 
much  in  common  with  that  of  some  extant  Koranic 
specimens;  but  these  were  on  the  whole  considerably 
cruder  in  execution.  Cursive  scripts  made  their  way 
early  into  these  protocol  texts.  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the 
North  Arabic  Script,  p.  19  and  references  there  cited. 
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late.  It  is  illustrated  in  Wright’s  Facsimiles 30 
(PI.  XIX)  and  attributed  by  him  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  in  which  event  it 
would  have  to  be  a copy  made  in  the  author’s 
early  life,  since  at  his  death  he  was  aged  eighty- 
four  years.31  I think,  however,  judging  by  the 
script,  which  is  an  old  simple  angular  Kufic, 
that  one  is  safest  in  attributing  it  to  the  third 
century.32 

The  next  is  a copy  of  Hasan  ibn  ‘Abd  Allah 
al-Sirâfï’s  biographies  of  grammarians  copied 
by  Ali  ibn  Shadhän  and  dated  376  h.  (986  a.d.). 
The  manuscript  was  recently  edited  by  Kren- 
kow33  with  three  plates  that  illustrate  the  use  of 
several  varieties  of  both  the  angular  and  the 
composite  angular-cursive  types  side  by  side. 
The  third  manuscript  in  this  class  is  a copy  of 
Kitäb  al-ahkäm  of  the  Imam  al-Hädi  ilä  al- 
Hakk  Yahyä  ibn  al-Husain  written  by  ‘Isä  ibn 
‘Abd  Allah  al-Balkhî  in  418  h.  (1027  a.d.)  in  a 
stiff  composite  script;  it  is  illustrated  by  Grif- 
fini.34  The  last  and  seemingly  latest  manuscript 

30  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  and  Inscriptions.  Ori- 
ental Series  (London,  1875-83). 

31  C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Litera- 
tur (Weimar,  1898-1902),  I,  141;  cf.  also  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichniss  der  arabischen  Handschriften  der  könig- 
lichen Bibliothek  zu  Berlin  (Berlin,  1887-99),  I,  Nos. 
368,  367,  and  300. 

32  An  interesting  instance  of  the  use  of  “large  scripts” 
in  non-Koranic  manuscripts  is  associated  with  Tabari’s 
(autograph?)  copy  of  an  eighteen-volume  treatise  deal- 
ing with  the  various  readings  of  the  Koran.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  large  scripts  were  of  the  secular 
or  Koranic  variety;  but  considering  the  nature  of  the 
work,  Koranic  scripts  would  not  seem  to  be  quite  im- 
probable; cf.  Yäküt,  Irshäd,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  (E. 
J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series  [Leyden,  1907-27]),  VI, 
427  ; and  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Lectures  on  Arabic  Historians 
(Calcutta,  1930),  pp.  102  f. 

33  Abü  Sa‘ïd  al-Hasan  ibn  ‘Abd  Allah  As-Siräfi,  Bi- 
ographies des  grammariens  de  l’école  de  Basra  (Paris 
and  Beyrouth,  1936). 

34  E.  Griffini,  “Die  jüngste  ambrosianische  Sammlung 
arabischer  Handschriften,”  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch,  mor- 
gen! Gesellsch.,  LXIX  (1915),  63  ff.  PI.  III. 


of  this  class  that  I know  of  is  a copy  in  Persian 
of  the  medical  work,  Kitäb  al-Abniya  of  Abü 
Mansür  Muwaffak  ibn  Ali  al-Harawî  written  by 
Ali  ibn  Ahmad  al-Tüsï,  in  447  h.  (1055-56  a.d.), 
in  a composite  script  that  is  more  cursive  than 
angular;  it  is  illustrated  in  Wright’s  Facsimiles 
(Pis.  VIII-IX).  I do  not  know  when  and  by 
whom  the  first  of  these  four  was  written;  but 
the  other  three  are  specimens  from  the  pens  of 
Persians,  and  the  last  one  is  further  distin- 
guished by  being  written  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage. This  is  certainly  very  strong  evidence  that 
the  Persians  took  the  lead  in  the  double  inno- 
vation of  using  Koranic  scripts  for  non-Koranic 
manuscripts  and  in  evolving  and  using  a com- 
posite angular-cursive  type  in  the  Koranic  field 
itself.  These  latter  scripts  have  other  eclectic 
tendencies,  such  as  the  use  of  wavy  alijs  and 
the  marked  inclination  toward  the  simpler  orna- 
mental varieties.35 

In  recapitulating  the  findings  made  herein 
in  the  matter  of  Koranic  scripts  one  sees  a pro- 
gression of  natural  and  readily  understood  de- 
velopment that  can  be  summarized  in  broad  and 
general  terms  somewhat  as  follows:  First  there 
were  the  two  major  but  simple  angular  types, 
the  Kufan-Basran  and  the  Meccan-Medinan, 
current  largely  in  the  first  three  centuries  of 
Islam;  these  seem  to  have  had  their  own  smaller 
and  comparatively  rounder  types  used  mainly 
for  small  private  copies.  Then  came  a number 
of  new  types  closely  related  to  the  first  two  and 
current  largely  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  Next  came  a dual  development,  one 
in  the  direction  of  ornamental  angular  scripts, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  a composite 
script,  both  types  flourishing  mainly  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Finally,  the 
cursive  type  won  the  field  beginning  around  the 

35  Cf.  Abbott,  “The  Contribution  of  Ibn  Muklah  to 
the  North-Arabic  Script,”  pp.  79  f.  and  references  there 
cited. 
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fifth  century,  giving  us  the  neskhi  and  thuluth 
Korans  of  later  times.  Each  major  progression 
is  accompanied  by  a comparatively  long  period 
of  overlapping,  for  calligraphic  scripts  and  us- 
ages neither  appear  nor  disappear  overnight. 
This  sketch  of  the  development  of  Koranic 
scripts  may  appear  too  orderly  and  too  logical; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a picture  whose  essential 
outline  has  been  drawn  from  the  sources  and  the 
specimens  available.  Further  research  may 
cause  some  modification  of  its  details.  This 
may,  for  instance,  enable  one  to  speak  in  terms 
of  periods  of  time  whose  unit  is  less  than  the 
century;  it  may  even  alter  by  a quarter  or  half 
century  some  of  the  initial  and  terminal  points 
suggested  for  the  major  progressions. 

The  question  of  whether  religious  and  po- 
litical motives  played  a part  in  these  progres- 
sions must  be  linked  with  the  motives  behind 
the  practices  in  the  monumental  or  epigraphic 
field,36  and  with  the  unique  position  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  the  manuscript  field.  Treated  from  early 
times  as  a sacred  and  monumental  work,  the 
Koran  was  set  apart  in  its  scripts.  Thereafter, 
its  writing,  including  spelling  rules  and  scripts, 
became  established  as  a sunna  or  sacred  prac- 
tice, as  one  learns  from  Ibn  Durustüya  and 
others.37  There  are  here  then  two  tendencies 
that  in  some  respects  are  in  conflict;  but  the  con- 
flict does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  open  or  ma- 
jor one.  The  early  use  of  angular  scripts  simi- 
lar to  the  epigraphic  ones  for  the  Koran  suggests 
the  continued  use  of  such  scripts  and  their  newer 
developments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
Koranic  scripts  being  sunna  would  tend  to  keep 
the  older  and  simpler  forms  in  practice.  This 

36 1 am  in  agreement  with  Mayer  and  Kratchkov- 
skaya  that  one  need  not  look  for  primarily  religious  or 
political  reason  for  changes  in  this  field,  especially  for 
the  change  from  angular  to  cursive  scripts;  cf.  Survey, 

II,  1806  ff.  and  1771. 

37  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  pp.  4 f.;  Hadjdjî  Khalifa,  op.  cit., 

III,  158;  Sülï,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 


may  be  one  reason  why  no  complete  or  large 
sections  of  the  Koran  are  known  to  be  written 
in  the  more  elaborate  varieties  of  the  ornamen- 
tal angular  scripts  used  sometimes  for  the  sura 
titles.  Again,  as  cursive  scripts  made  their  way 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  into  the  epi- 
graphic field  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
caliphate  under  the  Samanids  and  the  Ghazna- 
wids,38  the  idea  of  the  Koranic  scripts  being 
sunna  seems  to  have  weakened,  and  a compro- 
mise script — the  composite  angular-cursive  Ko- 
ranic types  already  discussed — came  to  the  fore. 
Finally,  the  continued  advance  of  the  cursive 
into  the  epigraphic  field  together  with  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Shiite  Büyids,  seems  to  have 
further  weakened  this  idea.  This,  with  other 
factors,  such  as  practicability  and  natural  pref- 
erence, afforded  the  artistic  Persian  innovators 
the  opportunity  to  lead  the  way  with  neskhi 
Korans.  At  any  rate  it  is  Persia  that  produced 
in  427  h.  (1036  a.d.)  the  earliest  known  dated 
neskhi  Koran,  already  referred  to  above.  The 
Turks  now  followed  the  Persian  lead,  and  the 
cursive  scripts  of  the  neskhi  and  thuluth  varie- 
ties won  out  in  the  Koranic  field  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries. 

In  attempting  to  follow,  in  a measure,  the 
literary  sources  on  the  development  of  writing 
in  the  secular  fields,  I have  encountered  the  same 
obstacles  to  rapid  progress  that  were  met  with  in 
the  Koranic  scripts.  Early  differentiation  and 
classification  of  an  impressive  list  of  scripts, 
based  largely  on  what  seem  minor  or  trivial 
characteristics,  in  too  many  cases  obstruct  the 
way  to  definite  identification.  This  is  true  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  are  more  literary 

38  Cf.  Kratchkovskaya,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1770  ff.,  and  IV, 
Pis.  320-24,  illustrating  cursive  epigraphic  scripts  of 
447-5°  H.  (1055-58  a.d.);  S.  Flury,  “Le  Décor  épi- 
graphique des  monuments  de  Ghazna,”  Syria,  VI  (1925), 
88,  and  PI.  XXIV  for  other  Ghaznawid  cursive  inscrip- 
tions of  421  h.  (1030  A.D.). 
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sources  than  for  the  Koranic  field,  and  at  least 
as  many  extant  specimens,  both  dated  and  un- 
dated. The  sources,  where  incidental,  are  too 
fragmentary;  and  when  professional,  take  too 
much  for  granted  on  the  part  of  the  present-day 
nonprofessional  reader,  to  which  class  most  of 
us  belong.  The  specimens  on  the  other  hand 
are  so  varied  and  in  many  instances  so  poorly 
executed  that  to  look  to  them  for  the  workable 
and  successful  clue  to  an  identification  is  to  hunt 
for  a needle  in  a haystack.  One  comes  to  sus- 
pect seriously  that  a goodly  number  of  extant 
specimens  represent  not  a specific  standard  or 
muhakkak  script,  but  a general  nondescript  com- 
mon or  mutlak  writing.39 

From  the  time  of  Muhammad,  who  had  his 
many  secretaries,  the  services  of  the  private 
secretary  and  the  public  scribe  were  in  contin- 
ual and  increasing  demand  among  the  Arabs. 
Neither  was  this  demand,  even  at  the  start,  en- 
tirely official  and  governmental.  Ibn  ‘Abd 
Rabbihi  records  that  two  of  Muhammad’s  own 
secretaries,  Mughira  ibn  Shu‘ba  and  Husain 
ibn  Numair,  acted  as  scribes  for  the  people.  Two 
others,  Zaid  ibn  Arkam  and  al-Ulä  ibn'Ukba, 
wrote  for  the  people  of  the  tribes  at  their  water- 
ing places,  and  for  the  Ansar  in  their  homes, 
serving  both  men  and  women.40  Balädhurl  gives 
an  interesting  list  of  women  who  could  read  and 
write,41  whose  talents  must  have  been  put  to 
work  among  their  neighbors.  The  office  of  the 
public  secretary  was  recognized  as  an  important 
and  honorable  one.  The  first  four  “rightly 
guided”  caliphs  and  Mu‘awiya  had  all  served  as 
scribes  in  their  earlier  careers.  In  these  early 
decades  of  Islam  the  Arabic  secretarial  art  or 
profession  must  have  been  as  yet  a simple  one, 
but  one  that  was  to  grow  more  complex  with 

39  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  28  f. 

40‘Ikd  al-farid  (Cairo,  1293),  II,  204. 

41  Futüh  al-biddän,  ed.  DeGoeje  (Leyden,  1866),  p. 
472. 


marked  rapidity  in  the  few  succeeding  decades, 
for  when  in  the  reign  of  ‘Abd  al-Malik  (65- 
86  h.)  Arabic  was  made  the  official  language  of 
all  governmental  transactions  in  all  of  the  prov- 
inces, thus  ousting  in  time  the  other  languages 
of  the  empire,  Arabic  secretarial  art,  and  with 
it  Arabic  writing,  came  into  its  own.  Under  his 
successor,  Walid  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Malik  (86-96  h.), 
fine  papyri  and  fine  large  scripts  received  spe- 
cial attention.42  Scripts  used  for  royal  corre- 
spondence, both  foreign  and  imperial,  were 
doubtless  considered  the  best.  Unfortunately, 
imperial  documents  of  these  types  have  not 
survived  for  inspection.  Egypt,  however,  has 
provided  numerous  documents,  dealing  with  its 
provincial  administration  in  the  first  century. 
These  documents  indicate  that  different  scripts 
varying  in  size  and  degree  of  angularity  were  in 
use  for  protocols,  for  the  governor’s  correspond- 
ence, and  for  local  tax  notifications  and  requisi- 
tions. The  largest  and  most  angular  were  used 
for  the  first,  the  smallest  and  most  cursive  for 
the  last.  I have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show 
that  these  first-century  scripts  were  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Meccan-Medinan  and  Kufic- 
Basran  practices,43  for  the  initiative  in  Islamic 
Arabic  writing  in  this  first  century  was  largely 
if  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  These 
scripts,  therefore,  were  the  first  to  become  cur- 
rent in  the  Umayyad  empire,  in  both  its  western 
and  eastern  provinces,  for,  with  the  turn  of  the 
century,  scripts  from  Egypt  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  Khurasan44  on  the  other  are  of  these 
same  types. 

42  Ibn  ‘Abdùs  al-Djahshivärl.  Kitäb  al-Wuzarä  wa 
al-Kuttäb,  ed.  Mcik  (Leipzig,  1926),  p.  43;  Kalkashandi, 
op.  cit.,  VI,  391;  cf.  W.  Björkman,  Beiträge  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  Staatskanzlei  im  islamischen  Ägypten  (Ham- 
burg, 1928),  p.  41. 

43  The  Kurrah  Papyri  from  Aphrodito,  pp.  33-39. 

44  Cf.  I.  J.  Kratchkovsky  and  V.  A.  Kratchkovskaya, 
“Le  Plus  ancien  document  arabe  de  l’Asie  Centrale,” 
Sogduski  Sbornik,  1934,  pp.  52-90  and  120  f. 
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In  the  meantime  the  secretarial  sciences 
were  making  further  headway,  particularly  in 
Iraq.  Here,  thanks  to  the  farseeing  policy  of 
Ziyäd  ibn  Abihi  and  Hajjädj  ibn  Yüsuf,  a young 
Moslem  of  Persian  origin,  Sâlih  ibn  ‘Abd  al- 
Rahmän,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  sec- 
retarial career.  Sprengling,  in  a recent  and  bril- 
liant study,  “From  Persian  to  Arabic,” 45  has 
shown  the  major  role  played  by  Sälih  in  the 
transfer  of  the  diwän  al-kharädj  from  Persian 
to  Arabic.46  It  was  around  Sälih  that  the  first 
Arabic  school  of  secretarial  science  grew.  Among 
his  pupils  of  the  next  generation  were  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Ibn  al-Mukaffa‘  and  ‘Abd  al- 
Hamîd  ibn  Yahyä,  both  of  whom  are  associated 
with  tracts  or  monographs  on  the  secretarial  art 
and  the  training  of  secretaries.  The  Iraqian 
school  continued  to  lead  in  this  field,  producing 
in  the  succeeding  generations  prominent  men 
who  wrote  more  fully  on  the  profession,  and  prac- 
ticing secretaries  who  became  known  for  the 
mastery  of  their  art.  Björkman47  has  attempted 
a chronological  list  of  authors  and  their  work 
along  this  line.  Some  of  the  earliest  sources 
he  mentions  which  are  still  available  prove,  on 
examination,  to  be  greatly  disappointing  in  their 
meager  information  on  the  art  of  penmanship 
itself.  They  dwell,  for  instance,  more  on  how  to 
sharpen  a pen,  or  how  to  make  and  preserve 
ink,  than  on  what  specific  features  constitute  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a given  script.  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  lists  of  names  of 
scripts  frequently  occur  in  these  works. 

This  situation  proved  both  discouraging  and 
puzzling,  until  its  explanation  was  forthcoming. 
Proficiency  in  the  art  of  penmanship  was  one  of 

43  Amer.  Journ.  Semitic  Lang,  and  Lit.,  LVI  (1939), 
175-224,  325-36  (reprinted,  pp.  1-62). 

46  Ibid.,  pp.  191-208,  for  the  life  and  career  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

47  Op.  cit.,  pp.  7-16.  This  list,  though  by  no  means 
complete,  consists  nevertheless  of  typical  works  of  this 
type,  and  includes  most  of  the  leading  ones. 


many  requirements  in  the  qualification  of  a 
scribe,  but  the  art  itself,  perhaps  because  of  its 
wider  application,  was  important  enough  to  re- 
ceive a separate  treatment  all  its  own.  The  fun- 
damentals of  the  art,  including  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  various  scripts  must  have  been  acquired 
in  the  early  and  apprentice  days  of  the  future 
scribe.  The  casual  and  frequently  too  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  references  to  the  different 
scripts  can  therefore  now  be  understood.  This 
explanation  suggested  itself  on  the  strength  of 
two  types  of  facts.  The  first  refers  to  men  of 
the  late  Umayyad  times,  who  were  known  for 
their  good  writing  and  for  their  specific  knowl- 
edge of  penmanship.  The  second  type  refers  to 
specific  treatises  or  monographs  on  scripts.  This 
early  type  of  monograph,  referred  to  usually  as 
kitäb  al-khatt  or  kitäb  al-khatt  wa’l-kalam,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  monographs  or  books 
written  on  adab  al-kuttäb  or  san‘at  al-kitäba.  A 
working  list  of  these  latter,  as  already  stated, 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Björkman.  As  a type, 
they  are  more  inclusive  than  works  represented 
by  the  first  two  titles;  some  of  them  make  ref- 
erence to  and  others  give  indication  of  brief 
citations  from  the  monographs  on  scripts.  There 
are  some  titles  from  the  earlier  centuries  that 
indicate  a treatment  of  both  the  secretarial  sci- 
ences in  general  and  the  art  of  penmanship  in 
particular.  Without  pretending  to  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  list,  I offer  the  titles  from  the 
Fihrist,  that  have  come  my  way,  which  deal  with 
scripts  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  some 
other  professional  art  or  branch  of  knowledge: 

Muhammad  ibn  al-Laith  al-Khatib,  secre- 
tary to  Yahyä  ibn  Khälid  the  Barmicide  (d. 
190  h.  [805  a.d.]  ) wrote  a book  called  Kitäb  al- 
khatt  wa’l-kalam.4S 

Mufaddal  ibn  Salma,  associated  with  Fath 
48  Fihrist,  p.  120;  cf.  ‘Ikd  al-jarïd,  II,  221. 
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ibn  Khäkän  (d.  247  h.)  was  a good  penman  and 
wrote  Kitäb  al-khatt  wa’l-kalam 49 

Muhammad  ibn  Yazid  al-Mubarrad  (207- 
85  h.  [822-98  a.d.]  ) the  well-known  gram- 
marian wrote  Kitäb  al-khatt  wa’l-hidjä.50 

Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Thawäba  (d. 
277  h.)  had  a work  entitled  Kitäb  al-kitäba 
wa’l-khatt .51 

Muhammad  ibn  Hubaira  al-Asdi,  a man  de- 
voted to  the  one-day  caliph,  £Abd  Allah  ibn  al- 
Muffazz  (d.  296  h),  had  a Risäla  ß’l-khattp 

Ishäk  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Tamiml,  tutor  and 
later  secretary  of  Caliph  Muktadir  (295-320  h. 
[907-32  a.d.])  wrote  on  Al-khatt  wa’l-kitäba, 
but  entitled  his  work  Tuhafat  al-wämikSi  (“The 
Gift  of  the  Lover”),  implying  perhaps  his  devo- 
tion to  his  art  and  profession. 

Ibn  Mukla  (d.  328  h.)  undoubtedly  wrote  a 
book  on  scripts,  though  its  title  seems  to  be  no- 
where recorded. 

Sa£ïd  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Tustari,  associated 
with  the  Banü  Furät,  was  a scribe  who  wrote  a 
series  of  monographs  on  every  art  of  his  trade 
or  profession,54  which  should,  and  very  likely 
did,  include  one  on  scripts. 

This  interest  in  scripts  and  calligraphy,  to 
judge  by  references  to  titles  in  the  works  of 
later  Arabic  authors  such  as  Muhammad  ibn 
£Abd  al-Rahmän  in  his  work,  Kitäb  al-lum‘at 
ß ‘ ihn  al-khatt, 55  Kalkashandi,  and  Hadjdjî 
Khalifa,  held  its  own  in  the  Arabic  field  and 

49  Fihrist,  pp.  73  and  116. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  59.  The  title  here  may  be  redundant,  in 
which  case  the  emphasis  is  on  the  spelling;  cf.  Hadjdjî 
Khalifa,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  158. 

31  Fihrist,  p.  130. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  9;  Hadjdjî  Khalifa,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  150; 
Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

34 Fihrist,  p.  134;  cf.  p.  58  of  this  article  for  Ahmad 
ibn  al-Khasib. 

33  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  p.  34, 
and  references  there  cited. 


made  its  way  into  the  Persian  and  Turkish  lit- 
eratures. This  was  to  be  expected,  since  callig- 
raphy itself  held  an  honored  position  in  every 
field  of  writing  in  all  Islamic  lands.  Within  the 
field  of  calligraphy  itself,  subdivisions  of  the 
art  were  accorded  separate  treatment,  as  is  to 
be  readily  seen  from  Kalkashandi ’s  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  scripts  of  his  day.  Hadjdjî 
Khalifa,  quoting  Abu  ’1-Khair  Mustafâ  Tash- 
kuprizäda  (901-68  h.  [1495-1560  a.d.]),  Mif- 
täh  al-sa‘äda,  lists  a number  of  these  subdivi- 
sions as  different  ‘il ms.  One  deals  with  the  rules 
governing  the  forms  of  the  letters,  another  with 
their  excellent  execution,  and  still  another  with 
the  derivation  of  new  letters  from  the  old  by  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  old  elements  or  by  the 
introduction  of  some  new  elements  of  change.56 
Extant  works  dealing  with  these  and  other 
phases  of  writing,  Hadjdjî  Khalifa  reports, 
were  extremely  rare  even  in  his  own  day.57  In 
that  lies  one  of  the  major  difficulties. 

One  is,  therefore,  forced  to  approach  the 
study  of  the  developments  of  scripts  and  callig- 
raphy in  the  early  and  formative  centuries  of 
Islam  without  the  aid  of  such  studies  and  mono- 
graphs as  were  written  on  the  subject  in  those 
very  centuries  themselves,  except  as,  here  and 
there,  one  comes  across  some  brief  extract  from 
a few  of  these  earliest  materials.  The  most  us- 
able source  is,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
group  of  books,  already  referred  to,  that  deals 
with  the  secretarial  profession  in  general.  The 
next  source  of  relevant  materials  is  the  wide 
field  of  Islamic  biographical  literature.  Biogra- 
phies of  outstanding  secretaries  were  being  writ- 
ten in  the  third  century  of  Islam.  Nadim  re- 
cords that  Ahmad  ibn  al-Khasib,  friend  of  Ibn 
al-Mu£tazz  and  secretary  of  the  caliph  Muktadir 
(295-320  h.  [907-32  a.d.]),  had  a work  en- 

36  Hadjdjî  Khalîfa,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  152  f . ; for  Abü’l 
Khair,  cf.  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  II,  425  f. 

37  Op.  cit.,  Ill,  158. 
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titled  Tabakät  al-kuttäb. This  and  similar  early 
works  are  either  lost  or  have  been  incorporated 
in  later  Arabic  biographical  dictionaries,  which 
in  a few  instances  yield  very  valuable  informa- 
tion. Still  later,  Persian  and  Turkish  literature 
produced  works  of  short  biographical  notices  of 
famous  and  outstanding  calligraphers.  These, 
however,  frequently  present  a list  of  names  that 
is  surprisingly  long,  but  with  biographical  treat- 
ment that  is  disappointingly  short  and  inade- 
quate.59 

While  this  situation  regarding  source  mate- 
rials for  the  earliest  centuries  is,  indeed,  one 
that  calls  for  much  labor  with  the  promise  of 
comparatively  small  results,  it  is  nevertheless 
one  that  is  not  as  hopeless  as  it  may  at  first 
seem.  Given  time  and  all  the  known  sources,  I 
believe  one  can  get  a fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  main  paleographic  and  calligraphic  develop- 
ments in  early  Islam.  For  the  present,  though 
pressed  for  time,  I suffer  more  keenly  from  the 
nonavailability  of  all  known  early  sources.  Such 
works,  however,  as  are  available  to  me  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  typical  of  their  kind.60 

Popular  tradition  credits  Ali  with  being  the 

58 Fihrist,  p.  124;  cf.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  61.  Na- 
dim  credits  him  with  a work  Diwän  rasä’il  of  some 
one  thousand  folios  covering  every  phase  of  correspon- 
dence. Whether  this  included  a separate  section  on 
Adah  al-kuttäb  is  not  stated.  He  is  cited,  however,  lit- 
erally dozens  of  times  in  Süli’s,  Adah  al-kuttäb,  the 
author  receiving  his  information  orally. 

59  Most  of  C.  I.  Huart’s  information  for  his  Les 
Calligraphers  et  les  miniaturistes  de  l’orient  musulman 
(Paris,  1908)  is  drawn  from  this  class  of  literature. 

60 1 regret  particularly  the  nonavailability  of  Abd 
Allah  ibn  ‘Abd  al-‘Azîz  al-Baghdädi,  Kitäb  al-kuttäb  (cf. 
Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  where  an  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  this  work  are  promised)  ; Kudama  ibn  Dja‘far, 
Kitäb  al-kharädj  wa-san‘at  al-kuttäb  (cf.  Ibn  Khor- 
dädhbeh,  Kitäb  al-masälik  wal-mamälik  . ... , Bibliotheca 
Geographorum  Arabicorum  [Leyden,  1889],  VI,  xxii)  ; 
Abü  Hiläl  al-‘Askari,  Kitäb  al-sina! ätain  al-kitäba  wa 
al-shi‘r  (Constantinople,  1902). 


first  in  Islam  to  give  instruction  on  writing.61 
The  tradition  must  be  discarded,  since  the  par- 
ticular instruction,  with  some  slight  variation, 
is  credited  to  several  others,  including  Mu- 
‘äwiya,  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  ibn  Yahyä,  and  Ibn 
Mukla.62  Whether  Mu‘äwiya  deserved  this 
credit  any  more  than  Ali,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Again  though  Sälih  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän  was  the 
leading  secretarial  figure  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  (he  was  put  to  death  under 
Yazïd  II,  101-5  h.),  I have  so  far  come 
across  no  reference  to  his  penmanship  in  par- 
ticular, nor  to  any  reference  indicating  that  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  as  such.  Still,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  around  him  grew  the  first 
secretarial  school  in  Arabic,  and  that  his  pupils 
and  successors  readily  conceded  his  superiority.63 
With  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  ibn  Yahyä  (d.  132  h.) 
one  of  Salih’s  pupils  and  secretary  to  the  caliphs 
Sulaimän  and  Marwän  II,64  there  are  a few  in- 
cidents recorded  that  would  seem  to  indicate  his 
interest  in  penmanship  as  such.  In  his  brief  let- 
ter of  instruction  to  the  secretaries  he  urged  on 
them,  among  other  things,  proficiency  in  pen- 
manship.65 Ibn  Khallikän  states  that  he  learned 
kitäba  from  Sälim,  the  mawlä  of  Hishäm  ibn 
‘Abd  al-Malik.  De  Slane  renders  kitäba  as 
“penmanship,”  but  I believe  “secretarial  art”  is 
what  is  meant  here.66  In  another  instance  ‘Abd 
al-Hamid  gave  instruction  as  to  pen  sharpening 

61  Cf.  Ibn  ‘Abdüs,  op.  cit.,  p.  20,  and  Minovi,  Survey, 
II,  1710. 

62  Cf.  E.  Robertson  (tr.) , “Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän  on  Calligraphy,”  Studia  Semitica  et  Orien- 
talin (Glasgow,  1920),  pp.  69  f.  and  n.  30;  ‘Ikd,  II, 
221;  Huart,  op.  cit.,  p.  71  via  Habib,  Khatt  wa-khattä- 
tän  (Constantinople,  1889),  p.  36. 

63  Cf.  Sprengling,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

64  Cf.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4 and  58;  Kurd  ‘Ali, 
Rasä’il  al-Bulaghä’  (Cairo,  1913),  pp.  1,  6-16. 

65  Kurd  ‘Ali,  op.  cit.,  p.  174;  Ibn  ‘Abdüs,  op.  cit., 
p.  72. 

66  Op.  cit.,  II,  175;  cf.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  58  and 
n.  7. 
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so  as  to  produce  good  penmanship.67  Pihan  in  an 
undocumented  essay 68  credits  him  with  perfecting 
the  Kufic  in  the  time  of  the  Umayyads.  So  far, 
I have  come  across  no  such  statement  in  the 
early  sources. 

But  even  if  ‘Abd  al -Hamid  himself  did  not 
devote  his  talents  to  writing  on  penmanship  as 
such,  the  march  of  events  which  made  a secre- 
tarial school  such  as  his  possible,  created  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  penmen,  and  for 
some  regulation  on  penmanship.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Thawäba  (d.  277  h.)  it  was  Kutba 
(d.  154  h.),  in  part  contemporary  of  ‘Abd  al- 
Hamid,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Arabic 
penman  and  to  have  differentiated  the  scripts 
and  classified  the  leading  ones.69  Kutba’s  con- 
temporary, Dahhäk  ibn  ‘Adjlän  (d.  154  h.) 
secretary  of  Saffäh,  though  second  in  penman- 
ship to  Kutba,  yet  added  something  to  the  art.70 

With  Ishäk  ibn  Hamäd,  secretary  to  the  ca- 
liphs Mansür  and  Mahdi  (136-58-69  h.),  one 
comes  to  what  might  be  termed  definitely  the 
first  organized  school  of  penmanship  in  Islam. 
Nadim  lists  fifteen  of  Ishäk’s  pupils  including 
men  of  many  nationalities  and  one  woman,  all 
of  whom  wrote  the  genuine  and  well-balanced, 
that  is,  graded  and  proportioned  scripts.71  Some 
of  his  pupils  in  turn  surpassed  him  in  carrying  on 
the  tradition  of  good  penmanship.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  brothers  Ibrahim  al-Sidjzi  (d. 
200  h.  [815  a.d.]  ) and  Yüsuf  (d.  210  h. 
[825  a.d.]).72  The  first  came,  in  time,  to  be 

67  Ibn  ‘Abdös,  op.  cit.,  p.  82;  Ibn  Khallikän.  op.  cit., 

II,  175. 

68  A.  P.  Pihan,  Notice  sur  les  diverse  genres  d’écri- 
tures ancienne  et  moderne  des  arabes,  des  persans  et  des 
turcs  (Paris,  1856),  p.  5. 

69  Fikrist,  pp.  7 f ; The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic 
Script,  p.  31. 

70  Filmst,  p.  7;  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

71  Fihrist,  p.  7;  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  59;  Huart,  op. 
cit.,  p.  73- 

72  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  33  f., 
and  references  there  cited  for  this  and  the  following 
statements. 


associated  with  the  invention  of  both  the  thu- 
luth  and  the  thuluthain  scripts,  already  credited 
by  some  to  Kutba.73  Yüsuf  in  his  turn  became 
associated  with  the  invention  of  the  riyasi  cred- 
ited by  Nadim  to  Fadl  Dhü’l-Riyâsatain,  secre- 
tary of  Ma’mün,74  and  contemporary  of  Yüsuf. 
Ibrâhîm  has  the  further  distinction  of  being  the 
master  who  came  to  be  credited  later  with  the 
classification  and  invention  of  numerous  scripts, 
among  them  the  nisf,  thuluth  khafif,  musalsal, 
ghubär  al-hilya,  mu’ämarät,  kisas,  and  djawä- 
nihi.7S 

Thus,  in  the  period  beginning  with  Sälih  ibn 
‘Abd  al-Rahmän  and  ending  with  al-Ahwal  cov- 
ering about  a century  and  a half,  the  last  of 
which  coincided  with  the  reign  of  Ma’mün,  the 
golden  age  of  Islam,  the  art  of  writing  and  pen- 
manship shows  a rapid  and  progressive  advance. 
The  momentum  gained  in  this  period  kept  the 
progress  up  for  the  next  half  century  or  so. 
From  this  period  of  the  third  century  have 
come  most  of  the  earliest  sources  and  the  first 
series  of  lists  of  scripts.  Thereafter,  confusion 
and  neglect  seem  to  have  gained  sway  until  Ibn 
Mukla  came  to  the  rescue  of  Arabic  scripts.  It 
is  well  to  stop  here  to  take  note  of  the  lists  of 
scripts  that  have  come  down  from  about  this 
time.  The  sources  present  several  lists  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  al-Baghdädi’s  Kitäb  al-kuttäbJ 6 The 
second  and  largest  is  an  extract  from  Ibn  Tha- 
wäba preserved  by  Nadim.77  A third  comes  from 
Ibrâhîm  ibn  al-Mudabbir,  Risalat  al-  Adhra’ ,78 

73  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  72;  Fihrist,  pp.  7 f. 

74  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  72;  Fihrist,  p.  9. 

75  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  p.  33  and  n. 
1 16;  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

76  See  p.  87,  n.  60  and  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

77  See  p.  86  and  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7 f. 

78  Kurd' AH,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-93,  especially  pp.  177, 
180,  183  f.;  cf.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  For  Ibrâhîm 
ibn  al-Mudabbir  see  N.  Abbott,  “Arabic  Papyri  of  the 
Reign  of  öa'far  al-Mutawakkil  ‘ala-lläh. . . ,”  Zeitschr.  d. 
deutsch,  morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  92  (1938),  94  f. 


TABLE  I 

Lists  of  Scripts  from  the  Third  and  Fourth  Centuries  of  the  Hijra 


Baghdadi 

Ibn  Thawâba 

Ibn  al-Mudabbir 

Nadim 

(active  in  255-56  H.) 

(d.  277  h.) 

(d.  279 H.)” 

(wrote  377  h.) 

A.  Twelve 

Primary  Scripts80 

Djalil 

Djalil 

Sidjiliät 

Sidjiliät 

Sidjiliät 

Sidjiliät 

Dibâdj 

Mudabbadj 

Dibädj 

Tümär 

Tümär 

Kutub  al-mulük 
(Tümär  or  Djalil?) 

Tümär 

Thuluthain 

Thuluthain 

Thuluthain 

Zanbür 

Haram 

Mu’ämarät 

Mu’ämarät 

Mu’ämarät 

‘Uhüd 

‘Uhüd 

‘Uhüd 

Nisf 

Nisf  (al-mumsak) 

Amänät 

Amänät 

Kisas 

Kisas 

Adjwiba 

Kisas 

B.  Twelve 

Derived  Scripts 

Samï'i 
Ashriya 
Khirfädj 
Khirfädj  khafif 
Mufattah  (al-nisf) 

(Futühät?) 

Khafif  al-nisf 

Khafif  al-nisf 

Saghir  al-nisf 

Riyäsi  (mudawwar 

Riyäsi  (al-kabir) 

al-kabir) 
Mudawwar  saghir 

Nisf  riyäsi 

(Djämi‘) 

Thuluth 

(Missing  thuluth?) 

Thuluth 

Khafif  al-thuluth 

Khafif  al-thuluth 

Khafif  al-thuluth 

Rikä‘  (used  for 

Tawki'ät 

Rikä* 

tawki'äti 

Nardjis 

Nardjis 

Futühät 

Nardjis 

Musalsal 

Musalsal 

Ghubàr 

Ghubär 

Mudammadj 

Hawä’idji 

Muhaddab 

Mudammadj 

Mashk 

Lazaward 

Muwashsha' 

Muwalla'  r ? 

Musahham 
Munamnam  J 

Washi 

Murassa' 

Nussäkh  (Neskhi) 
Muhakkak 

Manthür 

Mukatäbät 

Biyäd 

79  Only  definite  names  of  scripts  are  included;  docu- 
ments with  no  script  names  associated  with  them  have 
been  left  out,  e.g.,  kutub  al-ikhwân,  murasalât,  nawä'ib, 
muhimmät.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  footnote  3,  has 
misread  “kalam,”  meaning  "reed  pen"  for  its  other 
meaning  of  "script”  in  the  case  of  kalam  al-murabba‘ 
and  kalam  al-muharraf  al-Kiifi;  see  pp.  101  f. 


80Hadjdji  Khalifa,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  150,  apparently 
quoting  the  Fihrist,  has  mufattah  in  the  place  of  ni$f 
and  khirfädj  (his  hirfädj)  for  adjwiba;  cf.  also  Habib, 
op.  cit.,  p.  20,  for  further  differences  in  this  list.  For 
lists  from  later  times  cf.  Hadjdjl  Khalifa,  loc.  cit.; 
Habib,  loc.  cit.;  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  71  and  63  f. 
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Ibn  al-Mudabbir,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not 
give  a definite  list  of  scripts,  but  speaks  of  kinds 
of  documents  with  some  of  which,  we  know 
from  the  other  lists,  certain  scripts  are  associ- 
ated.81 The  fourth  and  last  list  is  given  us  by 
Nadim  based  on  early  sources  ‘‘other  than  Ibn 
Thawäba”82  (Table  I). 

A study  of  the  lists  shows  that  the  list  of 
Ibn  Thawäba.  although  of  the  same  period  as 
those  of  Baghdadi  and  Ibn  al-Mudabbir,  is 
nevertheless  the  longest  and  best  organized.  Ibn 
Thawäba’s  text  as  preserved  by  Nadim  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  pieces  of  unpunctuated 
Arabic  I have  come  across.  I have  given  it 
much  thought,  and  have  tried  to  read  it  in  sev- 
eral possible  ways  in  order  to  get  at  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  twenty-four  scripts  it  is 
dealing  with.  The  following  diagrammatical  rep- 
resentation of  these  relationships  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  most  probable,  though  by  no  means  free 
from  all  difficulties,  as  the  following  page  indi- 
cates (Table  II).83  Ibn  Thawäba.  it  must  be 
noted,  does  not  state  the  principle  on  which  the 
distinction  is  drawn  between  his  two  groups  of 
twelve  scripts  each,  the  distinction  itself  being 
more  implied  than  stated  in  clear  cut  terms.  In 
a strict  sense  all  but  the  djalïl  are  “derived” 
scripts,  the  çüalïl  itself  being  the  primary  pen, 
and  “father  of  all  pens.” 

Tables  I and  II  raise  a number  of  questions. 
The  first  concerns  the  four  pens  that  Kutba  is 
said  to  have  developed.  According  to  the  sum- 
mary in  the  Fihrist,  they  were  djalïl,  tümär, 

81 A similar  procedure  is  followed  by  Sülï  in  his 
Adah  al-kuttàb  (ci.  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11  f.),  and 
his  documents  and  scripts  should  be  compared  with  these 
lists.  Ibn  Durustüya  (p.  74)  has  a partial  list  of  docu- 
ments and  scripts;  but  Ibn  al-Mudabbir’s  list  alone  is 
used  here  because  he  is  the  earliest  of  these  three 
authors. 

82  Fihrist,  pp.  8 f. 

83  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  if  Fikk’s  promised  edi- 
tion of  the  Fihrist  will  give  a clearer  version  of  this 
passage. 


nisf,  and  thuluth.84  Following  this  summary  I 
credited  him  with  these  four  in  The  Rise  of  the 
North  Arabic  Script .8S  Minovi,  for  an  unstated 
reason,  takes  the  four  to  be  djalïl,  tümär,  thu- 
luthain, and  thuluth.86  If  the  above  relationship 
of  the  scripts  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the 
four  should  be  djalïl,  tümär,  thuluthain,87  and 
nisf.  This  would  call  for  an  emendation  of  Na- 
dïm’s  text  replacing  the  word  “thuluth”  on  page 
8,  lines  2 1 f . with  “tBuhithain.”  This  in  turn  draws 
attention  to  the  odd  order  of  these  scripts,  which 
now  places  the  smaller  nisf  ahead  of  the  larger 
thuluthain.  This  last  may  be  a minor  point  of  or- 
der which  should  be  ignored.  But  this  too  does 
not  solve  the  difficulty,  for  the  invention  of  both 
the  thuluth  and  the  thuluthain  is  associated  by 
Abü  Dja‘far  al-Nahhäs  (d.  338  h.  [950  a.d.])88 
in  his  Sinä‘at  al-kuttäb  with  Ibrâhîm  al-Sidjzï,89 
who  outlived  Kutba  by  some  forty-six  years.90 
Is  it  possible,  to  avoid  all  these  difficulties,  to 
assume  that  Kutba’s  four  scripts  were  djalïl, 
sidjillät,  dlbädj,  and  tümär?  These  four,  it  is 
true,  are  among  the  earliest  primary  pens;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I do  not  see  how  one  can 
avoid  equating  the  “four  pens”  of  Fihrist,  page 
7,  line  12,  with  the  “four  pens”  of  page  8,  lines 
2 1 f . The  difficulty  is  that  both  of  our  primary 
authors,  Ibn  Thawäba  and  Nahhäs,  are  known 
from  later  sources  only.  Nadim  gives  Ibn  Tha- 
wäba’s text,  perhaps  edited  or  abbreviated,  only 
a hundred  years  after  its  author’s  death. 
Nahhäs’  text  or  information  on  the  other  hand 
comes  through  authors  writing  some  five  hun- 
dred years  later.  But  this  particular  element  of 

84  P.  8,  lines  20  f. 

85  P.  31. 

86  Survey,  II,  1710. 

87  See  also  p.  92. 

88  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

89  Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  16;  Robertson,  op.  cit., 
p.  72;  cf.  also  Huart,  op.  cit.,  p.  73;  Habib,  op.  cit., 
P-  37- 

90  See  p.  88. 
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Khirfâdi=Khafïf  al-tümär92 
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Khirfädj  khafïf 


Khajïf  (al-nisf)  Mujattah  ( al-nisf ) 
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Nardjis  \Thuluth ?]  Riyâsï—al-mudawwar’al-kabïr 

Khafïf  al-thuluth  Al-mudawwar’  al-saghïr  (jâmi‘  pen) 

Rikä‘  (used  for  TawkPät) 94 


time  can  lead  neither  here  nor  there.95  There  is, 
however,  another  element  of  time.  Ibn  Thawäba 
died  some  sixty  years  earlier  than  Nahhäs.  He 
is,  therefore,  closer  to  the  events  recorded.  He 

90a  The  derived  scripts  are  in  italics. 

91  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  four  leading 
scripts. 

92  Fihrist,  p.  8,  lines  8 f. 

93  Ibid.,  p.  8,  lines  5 and  1 2 f . The  derivation  of  the 
nisf,  unlike  that  of  the  ‘uhud,  is  not  definitely  specified 
as  being  from  the  haram;  but  since  it  follows  after  ‘uhud, 
which  is  so  specified,  this  derivation  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  from  either  the  mu’ämarät  alone  or  from  the 
haram  and  mu’amarät  combined. 

94  Ibid.,  p.  8,  lines  17  f. 

95  See  pp.  92  f.  and  98. 


does  know  of  the  secretarial  school  of  Ishäk  ibn 
Hammäd  and  of  Yüsuf  the  brother  of  Ibrâhîm 
al-Sidjzî,  but  he  credits  him  with  no  specific  in- 
vention. Is  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  contribution  of  the  older  penmen,  such  as 
Kutba  and  Dahhäk,  was  overshadowed  by  the 
fame  of  their  successors,  and  credit  that  be- 
longed to  the  former  went  instead  to  the  latter? 
The  case  of  Ibn  Mukla  who  received  credit  for 
the  work  of  his  predecessors  is  an  instance  in 
kind.  In  any  case,  it  seems  that  one  must  leave 
open  the  question  of  whether  Kutba  (d.  154  h.) 
or  Ibrahim  (d.  205  h.)  invented  the  thuluthain 
and  the  thuluth.  Though  the  time  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  just  short  of  half  a century,  it 
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is  for  the  history  of  scripts  an  important  half- 
century. 

The  next  important  question  is  that  of  termi- 
nology used  to  explain  the  relationships  of  the 
scripts.  The  terms  kabir  versus  saghir  and 
thakïl  versus  khafïf,  that  is,  “large”  versus 
“small”  and  “heavy”  versus  “light”  are  in  con- 
stant and  interchangeable  use.  This  gives  us  a 
group  of  large  and  heavy  pens  in  contrast  with  a 
group  of  small  and  light  ones.  Furthermore,  the 
scripts  in  the  first  group  are  frequently  men- 
tioned without  the  use  of  their  qualifying  adjec- 
tives. Therefore,  the  terms,  for  instance,  tümär, 
tümär-kabir,  tümär  thakïl,  and  al-tümär  al- 
kabîr  al-thakïl  refer  to  one  script  only,  namely 
the  original  tümär.96  Realizing  this  to  be  the 
general  use  of  these  terms,  I have  been  for 
some  time  puzzled  with  the  term  al-thuluthain 
al-saghïr  al-thakïl,97  where  usage  calls  for  kabïr 
instead  of  saghir.  Perhaps  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  to  be  explained  thus:  One  is  here 
dealing  with  a passage  which  is  enumerating 
the  “four  scripts,”  and  their  derivatives.  Men- 
tion of  the  djalïl  and  its  two  derivatives  has 
been  followed  by  the  tümär  al-kabir  and  its  two 
derivatives;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the 
thuluthain  al-saghir  al-thakïl  and  its  three  de- 
rivatives. The  saghir  of  the  thuluthain  is,  I 
believe,  used  here  in  contrast  with  the  kabïr  of 
the  tümär,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  thulu- 
thain is  a smaller  script  than  the  tümär.  Again, 
the  terms  khafïf  al-tümär  and  saghir  al-tümär 
represent  one  script,  namely  a smaller  lighter 
variety  of  the  original  tümär.  Sometimes  this 
variety  has  a distinctive  name  all  its  own,  for 
example  the  khafïf  al-tümär  is  also  called  khir- 
fädj.98 

96  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63  f.,  in  compiling  a list 
of  scripts  has  overlooked  this,  and  has  therefore  in- 
creased the  number  of  derived  scripts;  note  especially 
those  under  tümär,  thuluth,  nisf,  and  riyâsï. 

97  Fihrist,  p.  7,  line  29. 

98  Fihrist,  p.  8,  lines  8 f.  Kalkashandi  uses  the  term 


The  different  forms  and  voices  of  the  verb 
kharadja  as  used  to  indicate  that  a given  script 
“derives  from”  or  “is  derived  from”  another 
usually  implies  direct  derivation  from  the  older 
script.  There  are  examples,  however,  where 
these  terms  are  used  for  indirect  derivation  in- 
volving one  or  more  links  between  the  script 
derived  and  the  one  derived  from.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  one  is  told  that  all  the  twenty-four 
scripts  derive  from  the  “four  scripts”  and  the 
four  in  turn  derive  from  the  djalïl.99  If  the  dia- 
gram is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  mufattah 
is  a case  of  indirect  derivation  from  the  thulu- 
thain through  two  intermediate  links — the  nisf 
and  the  haram.  It  must  be  also  in  this  sense  of 
indirect  derivation  that  the  thuluthain  and  the 
riyâsï  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  djalïl.100 

The  reader  should  keep  these  factors  of  ter- 
minology in  mind,  in  turning  to  the  following 
problems  of  derivations  that  are  found  in  this 
difficult  and  complicated  passage  of  the  Fihrist. 
On  page  8,  lines  1 f.,  it  is  stated  that  the  mufat- 
tah is  derived  from  the  thuluthain  and  in  lines 

12  f.  that  it  is  derived  from  thakïl  al-nisf  al- 
mumsak  or  the  heavy,  restrained  nisf.  In  line 

13  one  reads  that  “three  pens  derive  from  it.” 
The  “it”  could  refer  back  to  the  mufattah,  but 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  mentions  no  scripts 
derived  from  the  mufattah.  The  “it,”  therefore, 
must  refer  back  to  the  thakïl  al-nisf  al-mumsak, 
that  is,  the  main  nisf.  In  line  5 one  is  told  the 
nisf  has  two  varieties  instead  of  the  three  of 
line  13.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  mentions  no 
scripts  derived  directly  from  the  nisf  itself,  but 
does  mention  two — the  riyâsï  and  nardjis — as 
coming  directly  from  the  khafïf  al-nisf.  There 
is  here,  then,  a case  of  indirect  derivation  from 

mukhtasar  al-tümär  in  the  same  sense  as  khafïf  al- 
tümär;  cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  p.  32. 

99  Fihrist,  p.  8,  lines  21  f.  Note  here  that  the  djali 
is  itself  one  of  the  four  that  are  said  to  derive  from  it. 

100  Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  16;  Robertson,  op. 
cit.,  p.  72. 
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the  nisf  proper  through  the  link  of  its  khafif 
variety.  But  the  third  script  of  line  13  is  still 
lacking.  That  script,  I venture  to  suggest,  is  the 
missing  thuluth.  Its  presence  at  this  point  solves 
more  than  one  difficulty  involved  in  the  text. 
First  of  all,  it  supplies  the  thuluth  pen  itself 
which  is  certainly  called  for  in  the  list;  it  dis- 
solves the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  number 
of  scripts  derived  from  the  nisf,  the  “two”  re- 
ferring to  those  derived  directly  from  the  nisf 
and  the  “three”  to  those  derived  indirectly  from 
it  through  the  nisf  khafif;  it  provides  the  most 
logical  direct  derivation  of  khafif  al-thuluth, 
which,  however,  can  still  be  considered  as  de- 
rived from  khafif  al-nisf,  as  line  17  of  the  text 
records,  but  indirectly  through  the  link  of  the 
thuluth  itself;  finally  it  places  the  thuluth 
among  the  second  group  of  twelve  scripts  and  so 
eliminates  it  as  one  of  the  “big  four,”  leaving 
that  place  of  honor  to  the  more  appropriate 
thuluthain. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  of  Nadim’s  lists  of 
scripts  mention  the  riyäsi  pen.  The  first,  that 
coming  from  Ibn  Thawäba,  gives  its  derivation 
and  mentions  only  one  script,  the  mudawwar 
al-saghir,  as  derived  from  it.  The  second  list 
has  nothing  about  its  derivation,  but  states  that 
it  branched  out  into  several  pens.  Then  follows 
a list  of  thirteen  pens  beginning  with  the  riyäsi 
itself.  Minovi,  failing  to  realize  that  the  riyäsi 
and  the  riyäsi  al-kabir  referred  to  one  and  the 
same  pen,  has  interpreted  this  passage  ( Survey , 
II,  1717)  to  mean  that  the  riyäsi  had  thirteen 
other  scripts  derived  from  it.  From  the  unpunc- 
tuated text  alone  such  an  interpretation  (but 
with  twelve  instead  of  thirteen)  is  possible.101 
This  interpretation  I now  realize,  after  visualiz- 
ing the  diagrammatical  representation  of  the 
twenty-four  scripts,  clashes  violently  with  infor- 
mation from  the  Fihrist  and  other  sources.  It 

101  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  p.  31, 
where  this  interpretation  was  taken. 


clashes  at  more  than  one  point  with  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Fihrist , beginning  with  that  taken 
from  Ibn  Thawäba  which  derives  four  of  these 
twelve  scripts,  rikä‘,  thuluth -khafif,  nardjis,  and 
khafif  al-nisf  (=  saghir  al-nisf),  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  nisf  and  so  places  these  four 
on  a par  with  the  riyäsi  itself,  where,  if  the  dia- 
gram is  right,  the  thuluth  also  belongs. 

According  to  the  Fihrist  the  muhakkak  de- 
veloped at  about  the  time  when  the  Abbasids 
came  to  power,  whereas  the  riyäsi  did  not  de- 
velop until  the  time  of  Ma’mün,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a century  later.  Muhammad  ibn 
‘Abd  al-Rahmän  states  that  the  “riyäsi  leans  to 
the  muhakkak  and  the  naskh,”102  which  would 
seem  to  imply  some  sort  of  similarity  and  to 
reflect  the  implied  priority  of  the  latter  two.  At 
any  rate  the  earlier  script,  muhakkak,  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  later  riyäsi. 

One  learns  further  from  Abu  Dja‘far  al- 
Nahhäs  (d.  338  h.)  that  al-Ahwal  learned  the 
thuluthain  and  the  thuluth  from  Ibrâhîm  al- 
Sidjzi  and  derived  from  them  several  other 
scripts.  The  text  as  preserved  by  Kalkashandi 
lists  these  scripts  as  nisf,  khafif  al-thuluth, 
musalsal,  ghubär,  al-hilya,  mu’ämarät,  kisas,  and 
hawä’idji 103  but  does  not  specify  which  of 
these  were  derived  from  the  thuluthain  and 
which  from  the  thuluth.  But  Nahhäs’  text,  as 
preserved  by  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän 
and  translated  by  Robertson,  lists  only  five 
scripts,  musalsal,  ghubär  al-halba,  mu’ämarät, 
kisas,  and  hawä’idp104  and  derives  them  all 
from  the  thuluth.105  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 

102  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  72.  But  cf.  Sülï,  op.  cit., 
p.  49,  where  riyâshï  is  evidently  a misreading  or  mis- 
printing of  riyäsi.  There  the  phrase  riyäsi-muhak- 
kak  means  the  “standard,  official”  script,  in  contrast 
with  the  light  nonofficial  and  poorly  executed  scripts, 
current  for  common  purposes;  cf.  above  p.  84. 

103  Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  16. 

104  Text  has  djawänihi;  but  see  p.  99. 

105  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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Nahhäs’  text  has  suffered  some  change  some- 
where in  its  long  journey  of  about  five  hundred 
years.  If  one  controls  both  versions  of  the  text 
by  what  is  already  known  from  the  earlier  ac- 
count of  Ibn  Thawäba  one  gets  some  interesting 
results.  Seven  scripts  are  to  be  divided  between 
the  thuluthain  and  the  thuluth.  Three  of  the 
seven — mu’ämarät,  kisas,  and  nisf — are  defi- 
nitely assigned  to  the  thuluthain  by  Ibn  Tha- 
wäba. That  leaves  khafif  al-thuluth,  musalsal, 
ghubär  al-hilya,  and  hawä’idji  to  be  assigned 
to  the  thuluth.  One  is  now  ready  to  eliminate 
ghubär  al-halba  (or  hilya)  from  the  list  of 
scripts  supposedly  evolved  from  the  riyäsl.  It 
must  be  clear  by  now  that  one  cannot  consider 
the  riyäsi  as  the  source  of  all  the  twelve  scripts 
listed  after  it. 

How  then  is  one  to  interpret  this  passage? 
There  is  a clear-cut  statement  that  the  riyäsl 
branched  out  into  several  pens.  The  riyäsi  group 
of  pens  would,  and  does,  naturally  begin  with 
the  original  riyäsi  itself,  which  is  here  called  the 
riyäsi  al-kabir;  of  the  twelve  scripts  that  follow 
the  nisf-riyäsi  alone  belongs  definitely  with  the 
group.  Seven  of  the  remaining  eleven  have  been 
definitely  eliminated  as  not  belonging  with  this 
group,  leaving  the  manthür,  washi,  mukätabät, 
and  biyäd.  Whether  these  four  belong  with  the 
riyäsi  group  cannot  be  positively  ascertained 
from  the  Fihrist  passage  alone.  Considering  their 
position  in  the  list,  separated  from  each  other 
and  scattered  among  scripts  that  do  not  belong 
v/ith  the  riyäsi  group,  it  would  seem  that  these 
four  likewise  do  not  belong  with  that  group.  The 
final  answer  must  come  from  other  sources.106 
For  the  time  being  all  one  knows  of  the  riyäsi 
group  from  this  passage  is  the  riyäsi  itself  and 
the  nisf  riyäsi.  To  these  two  may  be  added  a 
third,  the  mudawwar  al-saghir  of  Ibn  Thawäba. 

This  is  perhaps  as  good  a place  as  any  to 

106  Baghdadi  and  Abu  Hilâl  al-‘Askari,  neither  of 
whom  are  available  to  me,  may  have  some  information. 


bring  together  what  little  other  information  I 
have  gleaned  about  the  riyäsi  script.  First  there 
is  the  question  of  its  inventor.  Nadim  gives  the 
credit  to  Dhu’l-Riyäsatain  al-Fadl  ibn  Sahl, 
prime  minister  of  Ma’mün.107  Others  give  this 
credit  to  Yüsuf  al-Sidjzi 108  and  still  others  to 
al-Ahwal.109  The  probabilities  are  that  either 
Yüsuf  or  his  pupil  al-Ahwal  invented  the  script, 
but  that  Dhu’l-Riyäsatain  improved  and  ap- 
proved it,  making  it  the  official  script  for  his 
day.  Since  the  three  men  are  contemporary,  the 
problem  need  cause  no  further  delay.  Early 
characterizations  of  the  script  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  all  very  general  and  indicate  that  it  was 
a good  round  pen,  well  executed  and  generally 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Among  the  first  authors,  after  Nadim,  to 
mention  the  riyäsi  is  Tamim  ibn  al-Mu‘izz  ibn 
Bädis  (398-453  h.  [1007-61  a.d.]  ) , the  Zaiya- 
rid  prince  of  Tunis,  in  his  ‘Umdat  al-kuttäb  wa- 
‘uddat  dhawi  ’l-albäb,  a work  devoted  to  the  tools 
and  accessories  needed  for  the  calligrapher’s  art. 
The  Oriental  Institute  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
a copy  of  this  work,  which  was  acquired  with 
the  Moritz  collection  and  which  now  bears  the 
Oriental  Institute  number  A 12060.  The  manu- 
script was  copied,  presumably  for  Moritz,  by 
Mahmüd  Sidkï  in  1908  in  the  then  Khédivial 
Library  from  a copy  belonging  to  the  library  of 
Ahmad  Beg  Timur.  Someone,  most  likely  Moritz 
himself,  has  collated  the  first  few  pages  with  a 
Berlin  manuscript  of  the  same  title,  but  with  the 
author’s  name  missing.110  The  first  chapter  of 
this  work  deals  with  al-kalam  wa  ’ l-khatt .U1  The 

107  Fihrist,  p.  9 and  note  5 where  credit  is  given  to 
“Dhû’l-Riyâsatain  and  the  scribes.”  Cf.  Hadjdji  Khalifa. 
op.  cit.,  Ill,  150. 

108  Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  16;  Robertson,  op. 
cit.,  p.  72;  cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp. 
33  f- 

109Huart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73  f.;  Habib,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

n°Cf.  Ahlwardt,  op.  cit.,  IX  (1897),  No.  10207. 

111  Oriental  Institute,  A 12060,  pp.  1-7. 
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emphasis  is  on  how  to  select,  prepare,  and 
sharpen  the  reed  pens  used  for  good  and  fine 
scripts.  These  are  referred  to  as  such  collec- 
tively, except  for  the  riyâsî  (manuscript  has 
riyâshî)  which  is  referred  to  by  name.  The  pen 
with  which  the  riyâsî  is  written  is  characterized 
as  the  thickest  of  pens  (aghlaz  al-akläm).112  In 
another  section  of  the  manuscript  dealing  with 
fancy  pens,  the  author  lists  the  five  great 
(djalila)  pens  in  this  order:  tümâr,  riyâsî,  nisf, 
thuluthain,  and  thuluth,  and  characterizes  the 
last  as  the  lightest.  He  then  states  that  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  heaviness  the  thuluthain  is 
next  to  the  tümâr  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
that  “the  riyâsî  is  heavier  than  the  nisf  by  a 
sixth.”  Then,  feeling  that  some  explanation  of 
this  was  needed,  he  adds  that  he  means  the  time 
element.  He  elaborates  further  that  a given 
document  written  in  the  tümâr  takes  a certain 
amount  of  time,  but  that  same  document  written 
in  the  thuluthain,  nisf,  and  thuluth  pen  takes 
two-thirds,  one-half,  and  a third  of  the  time 
respectively;  as  for  the  riyâsî,  its  time  is 
long.113  One  wonders  why  he  does  not  go  on  to 
calculate  this  time  which  is  clearly  a half  plus 
a sixth,  which  gives  two-thirds,  and  so  places 
the  riyâsî,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  in  a class 
with  the  thuluthain.  Perhaps  the  reader  is  al- 
ready impatient  of  this  talk  about  time  being 
the  one  significant  element  in  determining  the 
names  of  artistic  scripts!  The  heavy  large 
scripts  do  necessarily  take  more  time  to  write 
than  the  smaller  lighter  ones;  but  the  time  can- 
not be  so  mathematically  proportioned  for  either 
a group  of  scripts  or  a group  of  scribes  each  of 
whom  sets  his  own  pace  for  his  artistic  accom- 
plishment. It  is  clear  that  the  author  does  not 
know  how  and  why  these  scripts,  including  the 
riyâsî,  got  their  names.  To  do  him  justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  mentioned  that  after  giving  a 

112  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

113  Ibid.,  pp.  64  f. 


partial  list  of  scripts  he  ends  this  brief  section 
with  “Allah  most  High  knows  best,”  114  a phrase 
not  frequently  met  with  in  his  work.  One  there- 
fore learns  little  from  this  author  about  the 
riyâsî  pen,  except  that  in  his  time  it  was  still 
considered  among  the  great  and  good  pens. 

At  some  time  in  its  career  the  riyâsî  pen 
seems  to  have  been  erroneously  associated  with 
the  tawkî‘  pen.  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rah- 
män  says:  “This  is  not  so,  for  the  Ryâsï  leans 
to  the  Muhaqqaq  and  the  Naskh.  There  is  no 
eclipse  and  no  abasing  (of  letters),  and  it  is 
large-headed  throughout.  The  TauqVät,  on  the 
other  hand,  inclines  to  the  class  of  ‘coiled’  pens 
and  that  is  a feature  of  it.”  115  Some  idea  of  how 
the  neskhi  and  the  muhakkak  were  related  is  to 
be  gained  from  Râwandï’s  description  of  some 
of  the  letters  that  have  forms  common  to  both 
scripts.116  One  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
riyâsî  saghîr  was  a smaller  round  pen  used  gen- 
erally for  accounts,  traditions,  and  poetry  and 
called,  for  that  reason,  djämi‘,  or  collective 
script.117 

Of  the  four  lists  of  scripts,  it  is  to  be  readily 
seen  that  the  first  three  come  from  about  the 
same  time  and  present  therefore  many  duplica- 
tions. In  a few  instances  the  three  lists  supple- 
ment each  other.  The  question  rises  as  to  the 
relationship  of  Nadïm’s  second  list  to  the  one 
that  he  gave  from  Ibn  Thawâba.  That  these 

114  See  p.  100  for  further  reference  to  this  list  of 
scripts. 

115  Robertson’s  translation,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72  f;  cf. 
Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  p.  34. 

116  Rabat  al-sudür,  ed.  Muhammad  Iqbäl,  Gibb  Me- 
morial Fund,  new  ser.  (London,  1921),  II,  443  f.  for 
the  letters  rä,  müm,  käf,  and  mm.  Râwandî  who  is  him- 
self supposed  to  have  mastered  seventy  varieties  of 
scripts  (ibid.,  p.  xv)  mentions  only  four  in  this  chap- 
ter devoted  to  calligraphy — thuluth,  muhakkak,  rikâ‘,  and 
neskhi.  He  does,  however,  give  considerable  attention  to 
the  khatt  al-mansüb,  illustrating  the  proportioned  letters 
by  diagrams. 

117  Fihrist,  p.  8. 
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two  are  not  meant  to  be  purely  supplementary 
is  clear  from  the  many  cases  of  duplications.  Is 
one  to  conclude  that  Nadim  in  the  second  list 
omitted  scripts  from  the  former  which  were  no 
longer  favored,  and  included  new  ones  that  had 
come  to  the  fore?  This  is  a tempting  proposi- 
tion, but  I believe  it  is  also  a dangerous  one, 
since  it  is  not  known  how  completely  represen- 
tative each  of  the  two  lists  is.  The  date  of  the 
sources  on  which  Nadim  drew  for  his  second 
list  is  unknown;  they  may  well  be  as  early  as 
the  third  century.  It  may  be  significant  in  this 
connection  that  the  definite  monographs  on 
scripts  found  so  far  in  the  Fihrist  are  all  from 
the  third  century.  Therefore,  the  additional 
scripts  of  Nadim’s  second  list,  so  far  as  the 
element  of  time  is  involved,  must  be  treated 
each  on  its  own  merits,  based  on  this  and  other 
sources,  as  in  the  case  of  the  riyäsl  script. 

A glance  at  these  lists  and  at  the  diagram  in 
Table  II  shows  that  something  like  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  dozen  scripts  had  evolved  by  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  for  secular  use,  and 
that  many  of  these  scripts  were  closely  related 
to  each  other.  Function  and  size  of  a script  play 
an  important  role  in  the  name  and  classification 
of  that  script.  But  there  must  have  been  other 
factors,  more  truly  calligraphic  in  nature,  that 
also  played  an  important  role.  The  more  one 
knows  of  these  factors,  the  closer  one  comes  to 
the  probable  identification  of  several  of  the  old- 
est of  these  scripts,  particularly  those  included 
in  Ibn  Thawäba’s  twelve  primary  scripts.  To 
discover  and  evaluate  the  role  of  these  calli- 
graphic factors  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  calligraphic  terminology  is  needed. 

Ibn  Durustüya  has  preserved  a most  signifi- 
cant passage  in  the  matter  of  calligraphic  no- 
menclature. This  occurs  in  his  chapter  eleven, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  forms  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  general  and  in  a few  specific 
scripts.118  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  passage 

118  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  pp.  64  f. 


begins  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  the  letters  in  all  scripts  are 
alike,  but  that  distinctive  and  artistic  variations 
do  characterize  the  various  groups  of  scripts 
such  as  the  Koranic  scripts,  khutùt  al-warrâkïn 
or  book-copyist-hand,  and  khutùt  al-kuttäb  or 
secretarial  scripts.  Then  follows  a list  of  calli- 
graphic elements  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  raw  materials  from  which  the  distinctive 
element  or  elements  of  a given  script  are  to  be 
drawn.  These  elements,  applicable  to  a given 
script  as  a whole,  are  grouped  in  twos  compris- 
ing an  idea  and  its  opposite.  The  list  follows: 


Thakil  wa-khafif 
Imsäk  wa-sarrï‘ 
Djalîl  wa-dakik 

Idghäm  wa-tabyln 
Fath  aw  ta‘wir 
Kasr  aw  ta‘lik 
Taswiya  aw  tahrif 

Tafrik  al-hurüf  wa- 
djam‘  al-sutür 
aw  tarsi f al-hurüf 
wa-tab‘  id  al-sutür 


Heavy  and  light 
Restrained  and  speedy 
Large  and  small,  gener- 
ous and  stingy119 
Merged  and  distinct 
Open  or  blinded 
Broken  or  ligatured 
Straight  or  oblique  or 
curved 

Far-apart  letters  with 
close-together  lines  or 
close-together  letters 
with  far-apart  lines. 


This  list  is  further  supplemented  with  terms 
applicable  to  the  individual  letters.  The  contexts 
clarify  the  significance  of  some  of  these  seem- 
ingly obscure  terms,  e.g.,  the  merging  of  the 
three  teeth  strokes  of  a sin  or  shin  instead  of 
writing  each  tooth  distinctly,  or  the  merging  of 
two  letters  together  instead  of  giving  each  one 
its  due  space  or  form;  the  open  and  blinded 
have  reference  to  the  “eyes”  or  loops  of  such 
letters  as  jä,  käf,  medial  ‘ain,  or  ghain ; broken 
letters  are  those  cut  off  in  preparation  for  a liga- 
ture; and  straight  or  oblique  (or  curved)  usually 
apply  to  the  alifs  which  are  either  straight  or 


119  Cf.  Sülï,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  and  Grohmann,  CPR.,  Ill, 
I,  Pt.  i,  70. 
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present  some  slight  curvatures  at  the  end,  or  it 
may  have  reference  to  good  straight  strokes  and 
lines.120 

Unfortunately,  Ihn  Durustüya  does  not  un- 
dertake to  give  a complete  and  systematic  de- 
scription and  classification  of  the  known  major 
scripts  in  the  light  of  the  above  terms.  He  does, 
however,  give  several  very  instructive  applica- 
tions of  some  of  the  above  principles  for  the 
following  scripts.121 

Rasä’il  (tümär?):  The  letters  should  be 
far  apart,  and  the  lines  close  together. 

Sidjillät:  The  opposite  (of  the  preceding); 
the  letters  should  be  drawn  together,  and  the 
lines  be  far  apart.  Extension  and  separation 
should  be  avoided.  The  construction  of  the  let- 
ters is  on  the  same  pattern  (as  the  rasä’il?), 
neither  smaller  nor  larger.  There  is  no  ta'lik 
(wa  lä  yu‘allak)  in  the  sidjillät  or  djalïl.  This 
specification  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  It 
may  mean  that  irregular  ligatures  are  not  toler- 
ated in  these  great  scripts,  or  it  may  mean  that 
the  jotting  of  notes  and  comments  on  the  mar- 
gins of  these  documents  is  not  permissible. 

‘Uhüd:  Its  alifs  differ  from  those  of  the 
thuluthain. 

Mu’ämarät:  Its  letters  are  the  same  as  the 
thuluthain,  only  smaller. 

Adjwiba122  and  mufattah:  They  are  be- 

tween the  original  script  (djalïl?)  and  the  thu- 
luthain. 

Athläth,  i.e.,  thuluth: 123  It  is  (derived)  from 
the  first  original  (djalïl?);  the  hand  moves 
(freely)  in  it  without  striving  for  (complete?) 
perfection. 

120  E.g.,  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  pp.  71-73;  cf.  also  The 
Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  32  f. 

121  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  p.  74.  The  rendition  which  fol- 
lows is  not  a literal  translation.  The  riyäsi  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  from  this  list. 

122  Text  has  adjwira  which  is  here  corrected  to 
adjwiba  from  Nadlm’s  list  via  Ibn  Thawâba. 

123  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  p.  72. 


The  passage,  which  is  the  last  in  the  chap- 
ter, concludes  with  the  information  that  the 
scribes  have,  in  addition  to  these,  other  choices 
and  practices,  some  in  accord,  and  some  not, 
with  what  has  preceded. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ibn  Durustüya  has 
mentioned  here,  directly  and  indirectly,  seven  of 
Ibn  Thawäba’s  twelve  primary  scripts.  Those 
missing  are  the  tümär,  zanbür,  haram,  dibädj, 
kisas,  and  nisf.  Whether  the  tümär  and  rasä’il 
scripts  are  identical  is  difficult  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty, but  from  its  place  among  the  list  the 
rasä’il  seems  to  be  one  of  the  larger  scripts.124 
The  absence  here  of  the  zanbür  and  haram, 
which  appear  only  in  Ibn  Thawäba’s  list,  does 
not  surprise  one.  Why  the  dibädj  and  the  kisas 
were  overlooked  is  not  easily  explained.  That 
leaves  only  the  nisf  to  consider. 

The  omission  of  the  nisf,  which  is  not  only 
one  of  the  twelve  primary  scripts  but  also  one  of 
the  principal  four  of  Ibn  Thawäba’s  list,  seems 
difficult  to  account  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
scripts  that  Ibn  Durustüya  describes  as  imsäk 
and  khafif,  giving  them  considerable  attention 
and  singling  them  out  for  special  illustrations, 
seem  to  me  to  call  for  the  assumption  that  they 
were  known  in  other  early  sources,  but  perhaps 
under  different  or  related  names.  It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  Ibn  Thawâba  speaks  of  the 
nisf  as  kalam  al-thakil  al-nisf  al-mumsak.12S  I, 
therefore,  venture  to  suggest  that  Ibn  Durus- 
tüya’s  imsäk  is  none  other  than  Ibn  Thawäba’s 
nisf  al-mumsak,  and  that  Ibn  Durustüya’s  kha- 
fif  is,  therefore,  none  other  than  nisf  khafif. 
Significant  for  this  identification  is  the  fact  that 
Ibn  Durustüya  mentions  the  mufattah  which 
is  known  from  Ibn  Thawâba  to  be  a variety  of 
the  nisf  proper,  on  a par  with  the  khafif  al-nisf. 
This  identification  would  explain  why  the  illus- 

124  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  mukatäbät  of 
Nadim’s  second  list. 

125  Fihrist,  p.  8,  lines  12  f. 
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trations  of  the  alphabet  in  both  these  scripts  are 
so  nearly  identical.  For  the  essential  difference 
between  any  script  and  its  khafif  variety  is  pri- 
marily one  of  slight  reduction  in  size  together 
with  some  minor  peculiarities  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a few  of  the  letters.126 

The  next  question  is  how  true  to  the  author’s 
original  illustrations  are  the  ones  which  have 
survived.  Minovi,  in  referring  to  the  imsäk  and 
khafif,  has  failed  to  see  the  essential  likeness 
between  them,  and  has  accepted  as  genuine  the 
illustrations  found  in  a copy  of  Ibn  Durustüya’s 
work  dated  633  h.  (1236  a.d.).127  Inasmuch  as 
no  distinction  of  size  is  made  between  the  imsäk 
and  the  khafif,  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
size  of  Ibn  Durustüya’s  original  illustrations  has 
been  tampered  with,  since  the  khafif  of  any 
scripts  is,  as  already  stated,  somewhat  smaller 
in  size  and  lighter  in  stroke  than  the  script  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Again,  if  my  identification 
of  nisf  and  imsäk  holds,  the  size  of  the  imsäk 
illustrations  should  be  larger  than  that  which 
the  extant  manuscript  presents.128  For  if  one  is 
to  judge  by  the  size  of  the  thuluth  as  it  is  in  the 
still  later  work  of  Kalkashandl,  the  nisf  should 
be  larger  and  not  smaller  (as  it  is  in  the  illus- 
trations) than  the  thuluth.  And  if  the  size  has 
suffered  some  change  the  probabilities  would  be 
that  some  of  the  finer  distinctions  in  connection 
with  the  letters  have  also  been  lost  sight  of.128a 

With  this  contribution  of  Ibn  Durustüya  to 
the  knowledge  of  old  scripts,  one  has  come,  I 
believe,  the  closest  so  far  to  realizing  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  these  more  important  early  chan- 


126  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  pp.  32  f. 

127  Survey,  II,  1713;  Ibn  Durustüya,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
69  f. 

128  It  is  assumed,  since  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  printed  illustrations  are  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  manuscript. 

128a  E.g.  such  differences  as  Ibn  Durustüya  himself 
drew  attention  to  in  his  pp.  71  f. 


cellory  scripts.  They  are  different  as  a group 
from  the  Koranic  scripts  and  the  book  hand. 
Their  differences  among  themselves,  aside  from 
function,  size,  and  a varying  degree  of  cursive- 
ness,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Koranic  scripts,  so 
minute  that  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  develop- 
ments of  early  Islamic  calligraphy,  they  seem  to 
be  trifling. 

Among  the  leading  scripts  that  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  the  thuluth,  a compara- 
tively humble  member  of  the  original  group, 
seems  now  to  be  the  best  known  representa- 
tive. Before  the  further  step  of  specific  identi- 
fications can  be  attempted,  one  needs  specimens, 
not  one  or  two,  but  a great  number  of  them, 
representing  adequately  over  a reasonable  period 
of  time,  the  different  types  of  documents  with 
which  each  of  these  individual  scripts  is  usually 
associated.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
that  such  early  documents  are  readily  available 
in  the  many  fields  involved.  What,  for  instance, 
are  the  chances  of  unearthing  or  bringing  to 
light  out  of  some  dark  and  dusty  repository  in 
the  various  museums  and  libraries  documents  of 
early  Islamic  imperial  correspondence  with  for- 
eign powers?  One  wonders  what  was  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  two  such  documents  sent  by  the 
caliphs  Ma’mün  and  Mu’tamid  to  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople.  Their  calligraphic  beauty 
was  so  remarkable  that  they  were  considered 
worthy  of  public  display.  These  documents  came 
from  the  famous  pens  of  al-Ahwal  and  Sulaiman 
ibn  Wahb,  respectively,  and  were  written  pre- 
sumably in  the  djalll  (or  tümär?)  pen,  since 
that  was  the  script  used  for  foreign  imperial  cor- 
respondence.129 I know  of  no  specimens  of  the 
djalll.  The  closest  approach  to  it  from  the  later 
sources  is  Kalkashandl’s  reference  and  illustra- 
tion not  of  the  djalll  but  of  the  tümär  and  the 


129  Sülî,  op.  cit.,  p.  45;  Fihrist , p.  7;  cf.  Minovi  in 
Survey,  II,  1712. 
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mukhtasar  al-tümär,130  the  second  of  the  prin- 
cipal four  scripts.  One  would  expect  the  old 
djalil  to  incline  less  to  rounded  and  cursive  ele- 
ments than  the  tümär. 

Again  the  chances  for  discovering  documents 
written  in  the  Üiuluthain,  representing  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  caliphs  with  their  governors 
or  with  the  vassal  kings,  are  small;  so  also  are 
the  chances  of  obtaining  documents  written  in 
the  mu’ämarät  script,  representing  correspond- 
ence between  the  different  imperial  lords  and 
vassals.  One  does,  now  and  again,  come  across  a 
papyrus  fragment  written  in  large  script,  larger 
than  what  is  met  with  in  Korans  written  in  the 
thuluth  script.  Oriental  Institute  Arabic  Papyri 
Nos.  14023,  14026,  and  14039  are  such  papyri 
fragments;  but  one  wonders  if  the  specimens 
represent  any  of  these  early  scripts,  perhaps  the 
thuluthain  or  the  mu’ämarät,  whose  letters  ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Durustùya  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  thuluthain,  only  smaller. 

The  lists  given  herein  present  a large  num- 
ber of  scripts  yet  to  be  considered.  One  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  only  a few  that  survived 
into  the  later  centuries  and  that  received  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  such  authors  as  Muhammad 
ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän  and  Kalkashandi.  These 
include  the  neskhi,  tawki‘,  rikä£,  and  ghubär  al- 
hilya.131  I believe  the  musalsal  may  now  be 
added  to  this  list.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  script 
is  mentioned  in  two  of  the  earliest  lists,  namely 
that  of  Baghdädi  and  that  of  Ibn  al-Mudabbir. 
The  last  source  adds  one  further  piece  of  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  musalsal,  that  is, 
the  “linked”  or  “chained”  pen  cannot  be  linked 
(together)  except  by  (the  use  of)  a pen  cut 

130  Op.  cit.,  Ill,  53-61  ; it  is  to  be  noted  that  Kalka- 
shandi uses  the  term  djalil  to  characterize  the  tümär 
as  a large  pen;  the  tümär  in  his  day  was  apparently  the 
largest  pen  in  use. 

131  Cf.  The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script,  index 
for  the  different  scripts. 


square.132  Nahhäs  carries  one  much  further. 
From  his  text  as  preserved  by  Kalkashandi  one 
learns  that  the  musalsal  was  derived  by  al- 
Ahwal  from  either  the  thuluthain  or  the  thu- 
luth;133 but  in  his  text  as  preserved  by  Mu- 
hammad ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän,  it  is  stated  more 
specifically  that  al-Ahwal  derived  it  from  the  thu- 
luth.134 This  derivation  I am  inclined  to  accept. 
The  passage  from  Kalkashandi  records  further 
that  the  musalsal  was  a pen  of  joined  letters 
(muttasil  al-hurüf)  with  none  of  its  letters  sep- 
arated from  the  rest.  I soon  realized  that  with 
such  a definite  and  clear-cut  characterization 
the  identification  of  the  musalsal  script  should 
be  comparatively  easy,  provided,  of  course,  ex- 
tant specimens  were  to  be  had.  In  this  I was 
fortunate,  thanks  to  Grohmann’s  publications 
(Fig.  j).  In  his  illustrative  volume  accompany- 
ing his  work  on  Arabic  protocols135  I found 
numerous  third-century  examples  of  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  musalsal  script.  Many  of  the 
specimens  are  confined  to  a narrow  date  limit  in 
the  third  century  beginning  with  the  240’s,136 
with  one  likely  from  the  early  fourth  century.137 
Several  are  undated,  but  are  placed  by  Groh- 
mann  mostly  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century.138  A few  of  the  specimens  are  repro- 
duced in  color  showing  the  use  of  several  col- 
ored inks.139  A careful  study  of  these  many  speci- 
mens shows  that  the  letters  within  a word  or  more 
are  joined  together;  even  such  letters  as  däl,  rä, 
and  wäw,  normally  final  or  separate,  are  here  lig- 

132  Kurd  ‘AH,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

133  Op.  cit.,  Ill,  16. 

134  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

135  Grohmann,  CPR.,  Ill,  Vol.  I,  Pts.  2-3,  Protokolle. 

136  Ibid.,  Pt.  3,  Pis.  13a,  26a,  27b,  28a,  28d,  and  30a. 

137  Ibid.,  PI.  36c,  which  is  No.  185  in  the  text,  placed 
within  date  limits  of  299-312  h.  (908-24  a.d.) 

138  Ibid.,  Pis.  nb,  12e,  16b,  27d,  29a  and  f,  32b,  33a, 
and  34. 

139 Ibid.,  Pis.  27b  and  d,  28a,  c,  and  d,  33a,  36e 
and  f. 
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atured.  Some  specimens  bring  out  the  “chain” 
or  “link”  idea  better  than  others.140  Some  of  the 
ligatures  appear  like  shallow  festoons  connecting 
the  letters  which  themselves  approach  the  form 
of  links  in  a fancy  chain. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  other  genuine 
samples  of  the  musalsal  scripts  are  to  be  looked 
for.  Irregular  ligatures  are  familiar  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  bismillah  in  all  kinds  of  documents. 
Here  and  there  one  comes  across  documents 
written  in  irregularly  ligatured  script.141  The 
script  of  none  of  these,  however,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  stylized  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  a genuine  or  standard  musalsal.  It  is 
more  of  a common  or  mutlak  as  against  the 
normal  standard  or  muhakkak  writing  that  such 
samples  might  represent,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  musalsal  at  all. 

The  lists  given  still  present  more  than  a 
dozen  scripts  that  are  little  more  than  names  at 
present.  In  the  course  of  this  study  I have  come 
across  scattered  references  now  to  one,  now  to 
another.  They  are  usually  too  fragmentary  and 
incidental  to  be  of  direct  use  in  the  history  and 
identification  of  a given  script.  But  since  fre- 
quently a very  small  clue  leads  to  bigger  things, 
I offer  these  probable  clues  with  a few  sugges- 
tions of  my  own  to  those  who  may  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  use  them  effectively,  either  to  discard  or 
to  build  on  further: 

Adjwiba:  This  script,  included  in  Ibn  Tha- 
wäba’s  twelve  primary  scripts,  is,  I think,  the 
same  as  Ibn  Durustüya’s  adjwira,142  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  a misprint  for  adjwiba.  As  has  al- 
ready been  seen,  it  is  coupled  with  the  mufattah 
by  this  author  and  placed  between  the  original 
script  (djalil?)  and  the  thuluthain.143  Table  II, 

140  Ibid.,  Pis.  27-29,  34-35  for  the  musalsal  num- 
bers in  these  plates. 

141  E.g.,  A.  Grohmann,  Arabic  Papyri  in  the  Egyptian 
Library  (Cairo,  1934),  I,  PI.  XX. 

142  Kitäb  al-kuttäb,  p.  104. 

1«  Cf.  p.  96. 


however,  shows  both  these  scripts  to  be  derived 
indirectly  from  the  thuluthain.  The  script  was 
evidently  used  for  some  official  replies.  But 
replies  to  what?  To  legal  petitions?  I find  an- 
other peculiar  combination,  djawabät  al-futuh.144 

Ashriya:  This  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Tha- 
wäba  as  derived  directly  from  the  sidjillät;  it 
was  used  in  slave  and  real-estate  transactions. 
Papyri  documents  of  this  type  have  come  down 
to  us;  a comparison  of  the  scripts  of  a sufficient 
number  of  these  should  help  toward  an  identifi- 
cation. 

Biyäd:  This  is  probably  an  elegant  script 
used  by  the  muharrir  or  mubaiyad,  that  is,  a 
special  calligrapher-scribe,  who  wrote  out  the 
final  and  fair  copies  of  important  documents.145 
It  may,  however,  have  reference  to  writing  in 
white  ink  or  paint. 

Hawâ’idjï:  Baghdadi’s  list  alone  mentions 
this  script.  Nahhäs  mentioned  a djawânihï 
script;  this,  I venture  to  suggest,  is  a misprint 
of  hawâ’idjï,  the  letters  and  their  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  word  being  the  same  in  both  read- 
ings.146 Other  references  seem  to  favor  the  sug- 
gestion; one  comes  across  the  phrases  “talb  al- 
hawä’idj,147  umür  al-näs  wa-hawä’idjuhum”  148 
in  connection  with  the  early  practice  of  giving 
public  hearings  to  the  people’s  complaints  and 
petitions.  The  script,  therefore,  may  have  been 
one  used  in  legal  documents.  In  that  case  it 

144  Fihrist,  p.  126. 

145  Cf.  above  p.  68,  and  Ibn  al-Sairafl,  Kamm  diwän 
al-rasä’il,  tr.  Henri  Massé,  Bull,  instit.  français  d’archéol. 
orientale,  XI  (1914),  103.  The  full  Arabic  text  of  Sairafï’s 
work  (463-542  h.  [1070-1147  A.D.]  ) is  not  available 
to  me.  His  chapter  on  calligraphy  seems  promising. 

146  If  one  could  accept  djawänih  as  a possible  plural 
of  djanäh  and  so  associate  the  script  with  kalam  al-djanâh, 
there  would  then  be  duplication  of  scripts,  for  kalam  al- 
djanäh  is  the  same  as  ghubär  al-hilya  ; cf . Kalkashandi,  op. 
cit.,  Ill,  132;  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42,  96,  and  1x4. 

147  Fihrist,  p.  126. 

148  Björkman,  op.  cit.,  p.  7,  note  1,  and  references 
there  cited.  Cf.  also  Kalkashandi,  op.  cit.,  IX,  176-83. 
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would  belong  with  the  sidjillät  group.  If  I am 
right  so  far,  I suggest  next  that  the  hawâ’idjï  of 
Baghdadi’s  list  may  be  the  same  as  the  sami‘1 
of  Ibn  Thawäba’s  list;  kalam  al-sami£I  would 
then  have  to  be  interpreted  as  the  script  used  to 
write  out  the  decisions  resulting  from  the  hear- 
ing given  to  public  petitions. 

Haram:  Outside  of  the  Fihrist  reference  to 
this  script  in  Ibn  Thawäba’s  list,  I have  come 
across  only  one  other  early  reference  to  it.  This 
is  in  Ibn  Bädls’  work  already  referred  to.149 
Having  mentioned  the  five  scripts  he  considered 
as  the  good  and  great  ones,  he  adds  that  there 
were  others  below  these,  presumably  in  size  and 
rank,  “such  as  khafïf  al-thuluthain,  saghir  al- 
nisf,  wash!,  munahnam  (munamnam),  ghubär 
al-halba,  mu’ämarät,  sidjillät,  haram  and  it  is 
the  Küfï,  and  Allah  Most  High  knows  best.”  150 
I too  must  concede  here  that  Allah  knows  best, 
and  for  the  present  let  the  reference  go  at  that. 

Khirfàdi:  This  script  seems  to  have  been  of 
considerable  size,  to  judge  from  its  position  in 
the  diagram  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  equated 
with  the  khafïf  al-tümär.  The  word  khirfàdi  in 
its  meaning  of  “ample,”  “abundant,”  or  “luxur- 
iant” 151  seems  to  be  descriptive  of  the  generous 
size  of  the  script. 

Manthür:  This  is  some  sort  of  a spread  or 
scattered  script  ; perhaps  something  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  mudammadj  or  even  musal- 
sal.  Süll  uses  the  term  manthür  in  a general 
way  in  opposition  to  madjmü£.152  It  is  usually 
mentioned  in  later  lists.153  It  might  prove  to  be 

149  Cf.  above,  p.  93.  The  script  is  included  in  later 
lists,  e.g.,  Hadjdji  Khalifa,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  150;  and 
Habib,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

150‘Umdat  al-kuttäb  = Oriental  Institute  A 12060,  p. 

65- 

151  Bustânï,  Muhit  al-muhït  (Beirut,  1870),  I,  528; 
Fairuzabâdï,  Kamüs  al-muhït  (Bulaq,  1883-85) , I,  184. 

152  Adab  al-kuttäb,  p.  49. 

133  E.g.,  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  71;  Habib,  op.  cit., 
p.  20. 


related  to  the  later  Turkish  kalam  rasd  in  which 
all  the  letters  are  written  without  ligatures.153“ 

Mudmadj  or  mudammadj:  This  seems  to 
have  been  a firm  and  compact  script,  if  one  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  essential  meaning  of  the  verb 
damadja.154  The  script  is  met  with  in  later  lists.155 

Muhaddab  or  muhaddath:  One  of  these 

words  seems  to  be  a misprint  of  the  other.  The 
first  is  found  in  our  earliest  list,  namely  that  of 
Baghdàdî  : the  second  is  met  with  in  later 
lists.156  It  is  hardly  possible  that  these  are  two 
different  scripts. 

There  is  a last  group  of  scripts  to  con- 
sider. The  names  of  these  have  a figurative  and 
fanciful  connotation  rather  than  a literal  and 
practical  one.  One  wonders  what,  for  instance, 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  a zanbür  or 
“wasp,”  and  nardjis  or  “narcissus”  script;  or 
again  of  a dibädj  or  “tapestry,”  wash!  or  “em- 
bellished,” and  murassa£  or  “bejeweled”  script. 
Clearly,  these  deal  with  ornamental  writing. 
Does  the  ornamentation  in  this  group  extend  to 
the  script  itself  or  is  it  something  in  the  back- 
ground and,  therefore,  supplementary  to  any 
given  script?  Or  does  it  apply  to  both  script 
and  the  background?  Is  the  nardjis,  for  in- 
stance, a sort  of  floriated  script  affecting  the 
letters  themselves  or  is  it  any  of  the  other 
scripts  on  a floral  background?  Is  the  murassa£ 
a special  kind  of  script  written  perhaps  in  gold 
or  jewel-colored  ink,  or  is  it  any  of  the  well- 
known  scripts  written  on  an  illuminated  back- 
ground? Or  is  it  both  a special  illuminated 
script  on  an  illuminated  or  ornamental  back- 
ground? 

1S3a  Cf.  K.  Faulmann,  Geschichte  der  Schrift  (Wien, 
1880),  p.  423. 

134  Cf.  for  instance,  E.  W.  Lane,  An  Arabic-English 

Lexicon ; and  Bustânï,  op.  cit.;  cf.  also  Süll,  op.  cit., 

p.  50. 

133  See  n.  153  above. 

136  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  71;  Habib,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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Ibn  al-Mudabbir  gave  a list  of  kalam  names 
which  raises  further  similar  questions.  The  list 
begins  in  a section  dealing  with  the  description 
and  use  of  the  different  reed  pens  as  such,  with 
emphasis  on  the  selection  and  sharpening  of  the 
reeds,  especially  the  final  shaping  of  the  pen 
point.  The  passage,  though  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous, is  nevertheless  of  considerable  significance 
for  ornamental  writing.  Since  Kurd  ‘All’s  edi- 
tion of  Rasä’il  al-bulaghä,  in  which  Ibn  al- 
Mudabbir’s  Risalat  al-adhrä  is  included,  is  not 
likely  to  be  easily  available,  I give  here  Ibn  al- 
Mudabbir’s157  Arabic  text  as  it  appears  in  that 
edition: 


sLbUüLî  (vXaJi  jvXail  Jos  

j ur  jafiJi  ^juju  Vf 

Lol^  (bJL'b  Vi  y ^^01^  dJU! 

3 auj|  tX+ÄÄ+JI  p-b 


(jAfcÄ-^ü!  I i^sbXiS  ojljj 

XJuO  ja-wj!  SjjtsU 

bî^  LîjjÂ. 

Sjibfeä)  RibtK  -5tXs  |».g .ma» H ^ 

. ...  id  i\s>  Jail  Lofj  X4-b 


Sprengling,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the 
loan  of  the  book,  has  kindly  given  this  passage 
his  attention,  and  has  made  several  valuable 
suggestions  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

The  problem  here  is  to  ascertain  if  the  ka- 
lams  mentioned  in  the  passage  refer  to  reeds  or 
to  scripts;  or  if  some  refer  to  reed  pens,  others 
to  scripts,  and  still  others  to  both.  To  do  this, 
it  seems  best  to  treat  this  passage  in  four  suc- 
cessive units  each  beginning  with  wa-ammä.  In 


the  first  of  these  passages  Ibn  al-Mudabbir 
states  the  general  principle  that  the  final  cut- 
ting of  the  point  of  the  pen  depended  on  the 
size  of  the  script  that  the  scribe  wished  to  use. 
He  specifies  further  that  the  musalsal  required 
a square-cut  pen,  just  as  the  kutub  al-mulük 
and  the  sidjillät  could  not  be  well  made  except 
with  kalam  al-muharraf  al-Küfï.  Taking  this 
last  phrase  alone  one  can  consider  it  as  referring 
to  a variety  of  Kufic  script,  as  Björkman,  in- 
deed, did.158  But  taking  it  in  its  context  it  can 
have  reference  only  to  the  reed  pen  and  the  way 
in  which  its  point  is  shaped  and  cut.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  word  Kufi  as  a script  is  soon  re- 
moved when  one  realizes  that  Kufa  produced 
large  reeds  of  excellent  quality.159  According  to 
the  dictionaries  a kalam  muharraf  is  a pen  cut 
obliquely.  Ibn  Durustüya160  and  Sülï 161  both 
lay  stress  on  the  final  shaping  of  the  pen  point, 
using  the  terms  mustawi  and  muharraf  or  istiwä 
and  tahrif,  for  a straight,  that  is,  a square  cut  as 
against  an  inclined  or  obliquely  cut  point.  There- 
fore, what  Ibn  al-Mudabbir  states  is  that  just 
as  the  musalsal  script  cannot  be  written  except 
with  a reed  pen  cut  straight  or  square,  so  also 
the  script  of  kutub  al-mulük  (which  must  be 
either  the  djalil  or  tümär)  and  the  sidjillät 
script  cannot  be  well  written  except  by  a large 
Kufan  reed  pen  cut  obliquely. 

The  second  unit  beginning  with  wa-ammä 
reads:  “And  as  for  kalam  al-läzaward,  it  is  the 
one  relied  upon  and  resorted  to  in  the  nawä’ib 
and  muhimmät.”  Here  again  though  it  is 
possible  to  interpret  kalam  al-läzaward  as  a 
script,  it  is  equally  possible  to  interpret  it  as 
a reed.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here 
that  Steingass’  Persian-English  dictionarv  gives 

158  Op  cit'}  p,  8, 

159  Cf.  Hamd  Allah  Mustawfiî,  Nuzhat  al-kulüb,  tr. 
G.  Le  Strange,  Gibb  Series  (Leiden-London,  iqio).  d. 
37- 


157  Kurd  ‘All,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 


160  Op.  cit.,  p.  93. 

161  Op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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lädjaward  kashïdan,  “to  write.”  This  second 
interpretation  would  seem  to  be  preferable  when 
one  remembers  that  the  section  is  dealing  pre- 
sumably with  reeds  and  not  with  scripts.  But  at 
this  point  one  begins  to  wonder  what  a läzaward 
or  “lapis  lazuli”  reed  could  be.  Continuing  with 
the  Arabic  text,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  starts 
off  with  a new  paragraph,  there  is  reference  now 
to  kalam  al-nardjis  and  kalam  al-läzaward.  The 
text  is  such  that  both  of  these  can  be  inter- 
preted as  either  a reed  pen  or  as  a script.  If  the 
first  is  meant  then,  as  Sprengling  pointed  out,  the 
paragraphing  at  this  point  is  uncalled  for,  the 
passage  continuing  to  describe  the  nardjis  and 
läzaward  reed  pens  and  to  compare  their  qual- 
ities and  the  manner  of  sharpening  their  points. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  one  won- 
ders what  a nardjis  or  “narcissus”  reed  is.  Those 
familiar  with  reed  pens  suggest  that  the  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  color  of  the  reeds,  some  of 
which  are  inclined  to  yellow  (nardjis)  streaked 
sometimes  with  light  brown,  and  others  inclining 
to  reddish  browns  and  deep  lapis  lazuli  blues. 
The  different  colored  reeds  in  turn  may  involve 
qualitative  differences  due  to  the  kind  of  reed 
and  the  stage  of  its  growth.  Such  color  and 
qualitative  differences  may  also  be  due  to  some 
special  treatment — see  below — of  the  reeds  pre- 
paratory to  use.  These  qualitative  differences,  no 
matter  how  minute,  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  penman  who  must  watch  for  the  strength, 
consistency,  and  pliability  of  a reed.  If,  therefore, 
the  nardjis  and  läzaward  in  this  passage  are  reeds, 
then  the  list  beginning  with  the  third  wa-ammä 
would  also  most  probably  refer  to  reeds  of  minute 
if  not  fastidious  differentiation.  The  fourth  and 
last  wa-ammä  should  start  a new  paragraph 
here,  since  the  sentences  which  follow  refer  defi- 
nitely to  fine  or  calligraphic  writing  in  general. 

But  one  cannot  so  readily  discard  the  possi- 
bility that  some  or  all  of  these  kalams  may  in 
the  field  of  fine  writing  refer  also  to  scripts  as 
well  as  to  reeds.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  from 


the  lists  of  scripts,  that  there  were  the  nardjis 
and  the  dibädj  (the  mudabbadj  of  this  pas- 
sage), then  why  not  a läzaward  script  also? 
This  would  indicate  that  scripts  were  sometimes 
named  after  a special  kind  of  reed  pen  with 
which  they  were  written,162  just  as  some  were 
named  after  the  size  of  the  sheet  on  which  they 
were  written,  and  others  after  the  type  of  docu- 
ment for  which  they  were  used.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  in  this  passage  a reference  to  the  nardjis 
and  läzaward  scripts,  then  the  paragraphing  is 
faulty  as  it  stands.  The  new  paragraph  should 
begin  after  the  word  “Küfï,”  indicating  a tran- 
sition from  the  subject  of  cutting  a reed  pen  to 
that  of  fanciful  ornamentation  and  scripts,  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion must  now  be  associated.  The  text  would 
then  be  progressing  from  the  nardjis  and  läza- 
ward with  the  next  wa-ammä  to  even  more  fan- 
ciful type  or  types,  and  ending  with  the  fourth 
and  last  wa-ammä  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  fine  and  excellent  penman- 
ship per  se.  The  passage  would  then  seem  to 
read:  “As  for  the  läzaward  script  it  is  relied 
upon  and  resorted  to  in  the  nawä’ib  and  mu- 
himmät.  But  I have  seen  many  scribes  prefer 
the  nardjis  script  because  of  its  compactness 
and  homogeneity;  and  as  compared  with  the 
läzaward  it  (nardjis)  is  simpler  or  more  open 
and  straighter  of  letters.  And  as  for  the  use  of 
the  muwashsha4,  and  muwalla‘,  and  mudabbadj, 
and  munamnam,  and  musahham  (scripts?),  that 
depends  on  the  measure  of  the  elegance  of  style 
in  the  writing  of  the  scribe  and  on  the  beauty 
of  his  pen.  And  as  for  beauty  or  excellence  in 
penmanship  there  is  no  limit  to  it. . . ,163 

Ibn  al-Mudabbir  himself  has  nothing  more 

162  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  a given  reed 
pen  might  be  designed  by  the  script  for  which  it  is  used, 
much  as  the  Spencerian  steel  nib  was  so  named  after  the 
Spencerian  handwriting  or  vice  versa. 

163  Cf.  his  page  190  for  passing  reference  to  the  form 
and  beauty  of  penmanship. 
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to  say  in  this  connection.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
sources  available  to  me  Ibn  Bädls  and  Sülï  hold 
out  some  little  hope  of  help.  The  former,  as 
already  indicated,  devotes  his  pages  largely  to 
the  tools  of  calligraphy.  He  assigns  entire  chap- 
ters to  such  topics  as  black  inks,  colored  inks, 
colors  and  how  to  mix  them,  writing  in  gold  and 
silver  inks,  the  making  of  glue  to  use  in  appli- 
cation of  gold  leaf,  hair  and  feather  brushes  and 
all  tools  needed  for  gold  and  silver,  leather  and 
leather  binding,  and  so  forth.  His  chapter  eleven 
is  entitled  Ft  ‘ amal  al-kaghid  wa-tawshiyat  al- 
akläm  wa-nakshihä,1M  that  is,  “Concerning  pa- 
per making  and  the  tempering  and  forming  of 
pens  for  fine  ornamental  work.”  The  section 
dealing  with  the  pens  gives  minute  instructions 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  reed,  which  is  to  be  cut 
to  a given  size,  smoothed,  cleaned,  dipped  into 
some  sort  of  a solution  to  acquire  a thin  coating, 
dried  in  the  sun,  smoked  in  some  fumes  rising 
from  specially  treated  red-hot  bricks,  tested  out 
in  writing  with  red  ink,  and  the  smoking  re- 
peated till  the  workman  is  satisfied  that  the  end 
desired  is  achieved.  The  pen  is  then  ready  for 
use  by  the  calligrapher  employing  colors  as  he 
desires.  Such  a pen  might  well  be  called  mu- 
washshi and  connected  with  the  script  wash!. 

Süll,  on  the  other  hand,  quotes  a number  of 
verses  in  which  the  terms  washï,  mawshi,  or 
muwashshi  are  freely  used  largely  in  a figura- 
tive sense  and  associated  at  times  with  jewels 
and  floral  terms.  The  terms  are  used  both  in 
praise  of  the  penmanship  of  a given  scribe165 
and,  seemingly,  in  praise  of  the  reed  pen  itself.166 
If  these  two  accounts  are  taken  together,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  keep  in  mind  both  a special 
kind  of  reed  pen  and  some  sort  of  ornamental 
script  or  scripts. 

In  Ibn  al-Mudabbir’s  list  one  notes  that  the 

164  Oriental  Institute  A 12060,  pp.  61-64  on  pens. 

165  Adah  al-kuttäb,  pp.  15  f.  and  46-48. 

166  Ibid.,  pp.  71  f. 


term  wash!  or  muwashshi  does  not  occur.  Ibn 
Bädis’  list,  as  has  been  seen,  includes  washï 
and  munamnam.167  Sülï’s  verses,  already  re- 
ferred to,  couple  munamnam  and  muwashshi, 
using  them  as  synonyms  in  connection  with  one 
and  the  same  script.168  The  dictionaries  confirm 
this  usage  and  explain  further  that  the  terms 
signify,  among  other  things,  short  close-together 
lines,  such  as  the  wind  produces  in  the  sand; 
they  involve  also  the  presence  of  several  col- 
ors.169 One  still  wonders  if  Ibn  al-Mudabbir’s 
muwashsha£,  muwalla4,  mudabbadj,  and  musah- 
ham  are  to  be  considered  more  or  less  as  syno- 
nyms of  his  munamnam.  Starting  with  musah- 
ham,  one  finds,  the  dictionaries,  via  Lane,  define 
it  in  connection  with  a garment  “marked  with 
stripes  or  lines  like  arrows.”  But  the  Arabic  is 
more  enlightening  for  it  reads: 

170  aui  Jaiais? 

In  connection  with  muwashsha‘  we  read  again 
of  striped  or  figured  garment,  where  the  Arabic 
reads: 

171  <5^ 

Again  one  finds  muwalla£  to  mean  marked  with 
oblong  stripes  in  black  and  white  or  other  col- 
ors; and  though  I have  so  far  found  no  direct 
connection  with  the  term  muwashsha£,  I do  note 
that  washi'a  and  wali‘a  are  grouped  together.172 
It  seems  as  if  the  terms  washï  or  muwashshi, 
munamnam,  muwashsha£,  muwalla£,  and  musah- 
ham  can  be  used  to  describe  one  instead  of  five 
different  objects,  be  they  reed  pens,  ornamental 
processes,  or  specific  ornamental  scripts.  They 
seem  to  imply  general  ornamentation  involving 

167  Oriental  Institute  A 12060  p.  65;  the  manuscript 
has  munahnam — likely  a misprint;  cf.  p.  100. 

168  Op.  cit.,  p.  47,  and  note  1. 

169  Murtadâ  al-Zabïdï,  Tädj  al-arüs  (Misr,  1880-90), 
IX,  85,  and  X,  39  ff. 

170 Lane,  op.  dt.,  and  Tädj ; al-arüs,  VIII,  352  f. 

171  Lane,  op.  cit.,  and  Tädj  al-arüs,  V,  543. 

172 Lane,  op.  cit.,  and  Tädj  al-arüs,  V,  553  and  543. 
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different  colors  and  stripes  or  strokes,  some  short, 
like  fine  lines  in  the  sand,  others  long  like  ar- 
rows. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  both  in  the  Koranic  and  secular  scripts 
known  to  us,  the  differentiating  characteristics 
are  frequently  very  minute,  one  wonders  again 
if  there  are  not  here  five  specific  ornamental 
scripts  with  minute  differentiation.  Along  this 
line  there  is  the  further  suggestion  to  keep  in 
mind,  the  fourth  verb  form  in  connection  with 
some  of  these  words.  In  the  meantime  one  must 
be  on  the  lookout  for  more  literary  references 
bearing  on  these  terms  in  their  connection  with 
both  reeds  and  scripts.  One  must  also  look  for 
possible  specimens  that  may  be  of  further  help. 
The  early  use  of  color  and  of  ornamental 
scripts  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  Protocol 
texts  to  which  I have  referred  before  show  some 
of  the  early  scripts  including  Kufic  and  musalsal 
written  in  different  colors.  Some  of  these  present 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  heavy  lines  or  “stripes” 
underlining  the  lines  of  script.173  Whether  this 


has  or  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  group  of 
words  under  discussion  is  difficult  to  say  at  this 
point.  A careful  study  of  a representative  group 
of  sura  headings  in  the  early  Korans  may  shed 
some  much  needed  light  on  the  subject. 

There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  before 
many  of  the  problems  of  Islamic  paleography 
and  calligraphy  can  be  fully  solved.  The  final 
step,  namely,  the  rapid  and  definite  identifica- 
tion of  the  many  simple  and  ornamental  scripts 
involved,  both  Koranic  and  secular,  must  wait 
on  further  patient  search  for  and  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  early  Moslem 
calligrapher’s  point  of  view.  But  the  present 
article,  utilizing  such  materials  as  were  avail- 
able, has  already  exceeded  its  originally  in- 
tended limits. 

There  remains  the  pleasant  duty  of  acknowl- 
edging my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Sprengling 
for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  in  the 
course  of  reading  the  entire  article  in  manu- 
script. 


iw  CPR.,  ill,  Pt.  3,  Pis.  27  ff. 


EPIGRAPHY* 


BY  GEORGE  C.  MILES 


A SYSTEMATIC  SURVEY  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  EPIG- 
raphy  of  Iran  is  an  inviting  and  exacting  task 
awaiting  some  fortunate  archaeologist  when 
peace  has  returned  to  East  and  West.  Some  day, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  scope  of  the  Corpus  Inscripti- 
onum  Arabicorum  originally  conceived  by  Max 
van  Berchem  will  be  realized,  and  not  one  but 
several  volumes  dealing  with  the  Moslem  inscrip- 
tions of  the  lands  lying  between  Syria  and  India 
will  be  added  to  that  monumental  work.  The 
authors  of  the  epigraphical  chapters  of  the  Sur- 
vey have  hinted  at  the  wealth  of  material  already 
available.  A thorough  search  should  increase  that 
wealth  five-  or  tenfold.  In  Persia,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  Moslem  land,  the  rewards  of 
search  and  research,  of  discovery  and  recording, 
are  much  more  than  quantitative,  for  there  are 
few  inscriptions  in  that  country  that  lack  artistic 
merit,  and  none  that  fail  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion, however  obscure,  to  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  who  lived  there. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  on  this 
occasion  to  make  some  small  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Islamic  epigraphy  in  Iran. 
Circumstances  have  made  this  impossible.  The 
following  compilation,  drawn  from  notes  that 
doubtless  are  far  from  complete,  is  offered  in  lieu 
of  something  more  substantial.  It  is  nothing  but 
a compilation.  The  work  has  been  done  by  a le- 
gion of  explorers,  from  De  Sacy  and  Dorn  down 
to  young  contemporaries.  Recently  and  currently 
a group  of  scholars  have  been  assembling  all  the 

* G.  Wiet,  “A.  The  Arabic  Inscriptions  of  Persia,” 
A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  ed.  by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Acker- 
man (London  and  New  York,  1939),  II,  1785-94;  H. 
Massé,  “B.  Persian  Inscriptions,”  A Survey  of  Persian 
Art,  II,  1795-1804;  L.  A.  Mayer,  “C.  A Note  on  Some 
Epigraphical  Problems,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  II, 
1805-7  and  Fig.  636. 


known  Islamic  inscriptions  in  the  Répertoire,1 
so  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  task  of  the  present 
compiler  has  been  little  more  than  that  of  extract- 
ing from  those  volumes  the  inscriptions  that  are 
of  Persian  origin.  Here  and  there  an  inscription 
recently  published  or  still  unpublished  has  been 
added.  The  result  is  but  an  extract  of  compila- 
tions, but  it  may  at  least  serve  to  suggest  how 
much  has  been  done  in  this  field  and  how  much 
remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  period  of 
the  earlier  centuries  of  Islam. 

A few  words  of  explanation  with  respect  to 
the  limitations  that  have  been  set  to  this  bibliog- 
raphy. The  dates  run  from  the  beginnings  down 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Islam.  To  have 
carried  the  list  on  through  the  eighth  century 
would  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
inscriptions.  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  al- 
though formerly  parts  of  these  lands  were  within 
the  cultural  and  often  the  political  limits  of 
Iran,  are  excluded,  and  so  is  the  Causasus,  al- 
though the  borderlands  of  that  curious  region 
may  here  and  there  have  insisted  on  being  in- 
cluded. In  most  cases  the  reference  to  the  Ré- 
pertoire gives  the  key  to  the  complete  bibliogra- 
phy, but  in  some  instances  additional  reference 
is  made  to  a recent  publication  in  which  some- 
thing new  has  been  added.  In  general  only  his- 
torical inscriptions,  or  inscriptions  which  bear,  or 
once  bore,  actual  dates  have  been  admitted, 
but  in  this  respect  there  have  doubtless  been 
many  faults  of  commission  and  omission,  espe- 
cially in  the  sixth  century.  Small  objects  and 
faience  have  been  entirely  excluded.  Some  of 
the  dates  are  clearly  suspect,  but  until  they  have 
been  proved  wrong  they  must  stand.  An  instance 

1 Répertoire  chronologique  d’épigraphie  arabe  (Cairo, 
1:931—37).  Referred  to  as  R.  in  the  following  section  of 
this  review. 
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is  the  earliest  inscription  on  the  list.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  conquest  of  Iran  before  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  of  Islam  and  the  year  344  when 
the  first  Moslem  left  his  signature  on  the  im- 
memorial walls  of  the  palace  of  Darius  at  Per- 
sepolis  should  be  a challenge  to  anyone  with  the 
instincts  of  the  explorer. 

195  Derbend.  R.,  Vol.  1,  71. 

Early  undated  tombstone.  R.,  No.  548. 

Early  undated  tombstones,  Rayy,  Joint  Iranian 
Expedition.  Unpublished. 

3rd  C.(?)  Stone,  near  Päkale.  E.  Herzfeld, 
“Reisebericht,”  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen 
morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  N.  F.,  V (1926) 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  Z.D.M.G. ), 
277. 

300-301  Bujnurd,  shrine.  R.,  No.  954  bis. 

344  Persepolis.  R.,  No.  1475. 

344  Persepolis.  R.,  No.  1476. 

363  Tombstone.  R.,  No.  1830. 

374  Pül-i  Kalhür.  R.,  No.  1901. 

392  Persepolis.  R.,  No.  2087. 

397  Gunbad-i  Käbüs.  R.,  No.  2118. 

399  Pül-i  Käshghän.  Aurel  Stein,  Old  Routes 
of  Western  Irän  (London,  1940),  p.  271. 
4th  C.(?)  Istakhr,  stone,  now  at  Persepolis. 

Photograph  in  the  author’s  possession. 
ca.  400  Nöyak  Stone,  E.  Herzfeld,  “[Epigraph- 
ical  Notice  Appended  to]  Imäm  Zäde  Karrär 
at  Buzün,  A Dated  Seldjuk  Ruin,  by  Myron 
Bernent  Smith,”  Archaeolo gische  Mitteil, 
aus  Iran  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  A.M.I.), 
VII  (1935),  77- 
ca.  400  Al-Bäb.  R.,  No.  2152. 

400 (?)  Resget.  A.  Godard,  “Les  Tours  de 
Ladjim  et  de  Resget,”  Athâr-é  Irän,  I 
(1936),  116-21. 

401  Diurdjânïya.  R.,  No.  2169. 

411  Mil-iRädkän.  R.,  No.  2312-13. 

413  Ladiim.  R.,  No.  2331. 

417  Damghan,  Pir-i  ‘Älamdär.  R.,  No.  2352. 
417-20  Damghan,  Minaret,  Cehl  Sutün.  Herz- 


feld, ZD.M.G.,  p.  281;  AM. I.,  VII,  p.  77. 
418  Derr,  stone.  R.,  No.  2358. 

420-46  Simnän,  minaret.  R.,  No.  2626. 

Before  426  Sangbast.  AM. I.,  VII,  78. 

429  Yazd.  A.  U.  Pope,  “The  Photographic 
Survey  of  Persian  Islamic  Architecture, 
Part  I,”  Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  Persian  Art  and 
Archaeol.,  No.  7,  28-30. 

435  Derbend.  R.,  No.  2498. 

438  Persepolis.  Herzfeld,  Z.D.M.G.,  pp.  238, 
249;  A.M.I.,VIl,  78. 

444  Persepolis.  Herzfeld,  AM. I.,  VII,  78;  E. 
Herzfeld,  “Arabische  Inschriften  aus  Iran 
und  Syrien,”  A.M.I.,  VIII  (1936),  82. 

446  Damghan,  Turbe  Cehl  Dokhtarän.  R.,  Nos. 
2572-7 3- 

448  Abarküh.  R.,  No.  2582  and  Vol.  8,  Add., 
p.  293;  Herzfeld,  A.M.I.,  VIII,  8iff. 
ca.  450  Damghan,  Masdjid-i  Djum'a,  minaret. 
Herzfeld,  Z.D.M.G.,  p.  282;  A.M.I.,  VII, 
78  (cf.  N.  V.  Khanikoff,  Mémoire  sur  la 
partie  méridionale  de  l’Asie  centrale  (Paris, 
1861),  p.  74. 

[ca.  450-500?  Sandjân.  D.  N.  Wilber,  “The 
Two  Structures  at  Sanjan,”  Bull.  Amer. 
Instit.  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  V (1937), 
33-37-1 

453  Save,  Masd]id-i  Maidân,  minaret.  F.  Stark, 
“A  Persian  Inscription  on  the  Minaret  of 
Saveh,”  Geographical  Journ.,  LXXXV 
(1935),  69-70;  A.  Godard,  “Ardistân  et 
Zawârè,”  Athär-e  Irän,  I (1936),  309; 
M.  B.  Smith,  “The  Manârs  of  Isfahan,” 
Athär-e  Irän,  I (1936),  316. 

454  Naksh-i  Rustam.  Herzfeld,  AM. I.,  VII, 
78.” 

ca.  460  Khargird.  R.,  No.  2799;  Herzfeld, 
A.M.I.,  VIII,  84-85. 

461  Zawäre.  Godard,  Athâr-é  Irän,  I,  305,  309. 

462  Persepolis.  Herzfeld,  A.M.I.,  VII,  78. 

465  Nardaran.  R.,  No.  2701  and  Vol.  8,  Add., 

p.  293. 

ca.  465  Ani.  R.,  No.  2702. 
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465-85  Isfahan,  Masd]id-i  Djunüa.  Herzfeld, 
VIII  (1936),  83-84;  A.  Godard, 
“Historique  du  Masdjid-é  Dium‘a  d’Isfa- 
hän,”  Athâr-è  trän,  I (1936),  214-15;  cf. 
R.,  No.  2774. 

465-85  Ardistan.  Godard,  Athâr-é  Irän,  I,  198. 

465-85  Zafräni.  R.,  No.  2800.  (Cf.  ca.  485) 

466  Kashan,  minaret.  E.  Schroeder,  “Prelimi- 
nary Note  on  Work  in  Persia  and  Afghani- 
stan,” Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  Persian  Art  and 
Archaeol.,  IV  (1936),  No.  3,  130;  Godard, 
Athâr-è  Iran , I,  309. 

ca.  466  Ani.  R.,  No.  2707. 

469  Derbend.  R.,  No.  2713. 

471  Baku.  R.,  No.  2722. 

481  Isfahan.  Masdjid-i  Djum‘a.  Godard,  Athâr- 
é Irän,  I,  214,  224;  Herzfeld,  AM. I.,  VIII, 
85-86;  cf.  R.,  No.  2775. 

ca.  485  Zafräni.  R.,  No.  2801  (cf.  465-85). 

491  Bärsiän.  R.,  No.  2868A;  M.  B.  Smith,  “Ma- 
terial for  a Corpus  of  Early  Iranian  Islamic 
Architecture,  II,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV  (1937), 
7-40. 

496  Nishapur,  tombstone.  R.,  No.  2888. 

498-503  Gulpaigan.  R.,  No.  2974  and  Vol.  8, 
Add.,  p.  295. 

49-  Mahmundust.  Schroeder,  Bull.  Amer.  In- 
stit. Persian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  IV  (1936), 
135- 

5th  C.(?)  Ardashirkhurra.  Herzfeld,  Z.D.M.G., 
p.  255. 

501  Isfahan,  minaret,  Cehl  Dokhtarän.  R., 
No.  2931;  Smith,  Athâr-é  ïrân,  I,  318-23. 

501  Burujird  tombstone.  A.  U.  Pope,  “The  In- 
stitute Survey  of  Persian  Architecture,  Part 
I,”  Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  Persian  Art  and 
Archaeol.,  IV  (1935),  No.  1,  32. 

503  Tombstone,  possession  Sassoon  (formerly 
possession  Nejat  Suleiman,  Teheran).  R., 
No.  2935. 

504  Save,  Minaret.  R.,  No.  2943. 

S°S  Khosrögird,  minaret.  R.,  No.  2949. 


507  Tombstone,  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  R., 
No.  2957. 

508  Kazvin.  R.,  Vol.  8,  Add.,  p.  295. 

509  Kazvin.  R.,  No.  2965. 

ca.  509  Kazvin.  R.,  No.  2966. 

ca.  509  Kazvin.  R.,  No.  2967. 

510  Istakhr.  Herzfeld,  A.M.I.,  VII,  78. 

[51 1?  Kazvin.  A.  U.  Pope,  “Foliate  Patterns 
on  the  Alp  Arslan  Salver,”  Bull.  Amer.  In- 
stit. Persian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  IV  (1935), 
No.  2,  76.] 

512  Meshed.  R.,  No.  2978. 

514  Bistäm.  I?.,  No.  2982. 

514  Amul,  tombstone.  R.,  No.  2983. 

515  Isfahan,  Masd]id-i  Djum‘a.  R.,  No.  2991, 
and  Vol.  8,  Add.,  p.  295. 

515  Kerman.  Herzfeld,  A.M.I.,  VII,  78. 

515  Gär.  R.,  No.  2992,  and  Vol.  8,  Add.,  p.  295. 

[519?  Kum.  E.  Herzfeld,  “Khorasan.  Denk- 
malsgeographische Studien  zur  Kulturge- 
schichte des  Islam  in  Iran,”  Der  Islam,  XI 
(1921),  169. 

520  Tombstone.  R.,  No.  3020. 

520  Tombstone,  possession  Sassoon.  R.,  No. 
3019. 

523  Khurrämäbäd.  E Herzfeld,  “Bericht  über 
archäologische  Beobachtungen  im  südlichen 
Kurdistan  und  Luristan,”  A.M.I.,  I (1929), 
74-75;  A.M.I.,  VII,  79;  cf.  C.  A.  de  Bode, 
Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan  (London, 
1845),  II,  251,  259-60. 

ca.  525  Gulpaigan.  R.,  No.  3043. 

525—75?  Isfahan,  minaret  Ali.  M.  B.  Smith, 
Athâr-é  Ïrân,  I,  332-37. 

526  Sin.  R.,  No.  3049,  and  Vol.  8,  Add.,  p.  295; 
G.  C.  Miles,  “Epigraphical  Notice,”  in 
M.  B.  Smith,  “Material  for  a Corpus  of 
Early  Iranian  Islamic  Architecture,  III: 
Two  Dated  Seljuk  Monuments  at  Sin  (Isfa- 
han),” Ars  Islamica,  VI  (1939),  n-12. 

527  Siräf.  R.,  No.  3057. 

[5)28  Bärsiän.  Smith,  Ars  Islamica,  IV,  37. 
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528  Buzün.  R.,  No.  3066;  Herzfeld,  A.M.I., 
VII,  73ff- 

529  Sin.  Smith  and  Miles,  Ars  Islamica,  VI, 
12-14. 

529  Tombstone,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
M.  Aga-Oglu,  “An  Islamic  Tombstone  and 
Mihräb  of  the  Twelfth  Century,”  Bull. 
Mus.  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  XXXI  (1933), 
42-43- 

530  Zawâre.  R.,  Vol.  8,  Add.,  pp.  295-96. 
ca.  530?  Stone  mihrab.  Survey,  V,  PI.  519C. 
ca.  530  Baku.  R.,  No.  3079. 

533  Tombstone,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
R.,  No.  3094;  Bull.  Mus.  Fine  Arts,  XXXI, 
42-44;  Survey,  V,  PI.  520. 

534  Rayy,  tower.  Herzfeld,  AM. I.,  VII,  80. 

535  Yazd,  tombstone.  Survey,  V,  PI.  519E. 

537  Tombstone,  possession  Sassoon.  R.,  No. 
3113- 

538  Tombstone,  possession  Kevorkian,  New 
York. 

542  Maragha.  R.,  Nos.  3135,  3136;  Herzfeld, 
A.M.I.,  VIII,  91-92. 

545  Tombstone,  possession  Rabenou.  R.,  No. 
3150. 
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STOFFE,  IN  A SURVEY  OF  PERSIAN  ART.  REZENSION 
VON  ERNST  KÜHNEL 


“TEXTILES  THROUGH  THE  SÄSÄNIAN 
PERIOD”  1 

D IE  VERFASSERIN  BEHANDELT  ZUNÄCHST  KURZ 
die  auf  Denkmälern  und  Gegenständen  erkenn- 
baren Stoffmuster  prähistorischer  und  achämeni- 
discher  Zeit  und  geht  dann  auf  die  parthische 
Periode  ein.  Sie  rechnet  hierzu  mit  Recht  einen 
Teil  der  in  Lou-lan  gefundenen  Fragmente  und 
andere  Wollwirkereien  mit  geometrischem  Orna- 
ment, mit  Lilienstreifen  und  mit  Löwengreifen, 
sowie  Stickereien  mit  “baktrischen”  Weinran- 
ken. Dazu  kommen  andere  Beispiele  mit  chine- 
sischen Elementen,  einige  der  von  R.  Pfister  pu- 
blizierten Fragmente  aus  Palmyra  und  auch  einige 
der  Kozlov’schen  Funde  aus  Noin  Ula.  Der  par- 
thische Zierstil  wird  treffend  dahin  definiert,  dass 
in  ihm  hellenistische  und  ostasiatische  Einschläge 
sich  mit  einer  heraldischen  Formulierung  irani- 
scher Art  verbinden.  Die  sehr  knappen  Aus- 
führungen dürften  sich  bei  sorgfältiger  Sichtung 
des  neuerdings  bekannt  gewordenen  Materials 
noch  in  mancher  Hinsicht  erweitern  lassen. 

Die  Darstellung  der  sasanidischen  Seiden- 
gewebe wird  eingeleitet  durch  eine  nützliche  Zu- 
sammenstellung der  alten  Quellen,  aus  denen  sich 
freilich  bündige  Schlüsse  auf  die  regionale  Pro- 
venienz nicht  ziehen  lassen.  Die  Verfasserin 
unterscheidet  nach  technischen  Merkmalen,  und 
zwar  nach  der  Beschaffenheit  der  Kettfäden  und 
der  Art,  wie  sie  beim  Weben  eingebunden  werden, 
neun  Gruppen,  die  sie  versuchsweise  auf  ver- 
schiedene Gegenden  oder  Zentren  verteilt.  Von 

1 P.  Ackerman,  “Textiles  Through  the  Säsänian  Pe- 
riod,” A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  hrsg.  von  A.  U.  Pope  und 
P.  Ackerman  (London  and  New  York,  1938),  I,  681- 
715,  Figs.  235-49;  TV,  Pis.  197-202. 


ihnen  entfallen  vier  auf  Khüzistän,  und  unter 
diesen  wieder  eine  auf  Shushtar  und  eine  auf  Ba- 
sinnä.  Die  Zuschreibung  an  Shushtar  wird  damit 
begründet,  dass  die  technische  Ausführung  ähn- 
lich sei  der  bei  späteren  islamischen  Seiden — 
welchen? — aus  Baghdäd,  dessen  Industrie  in 
erster  Linie  von  Webern  aus  Khüzistän  und  zu- 
mal aus  Shushtar  geschaffen  sein  soll.  Die  Be- 
triebe von  Shushtar  wiederum  werden  auf  Hand- 
werker zurückgeführt,  die  nach  der  Eroberung  von 
Antiochia  durch  Kawädh  (503)  verpflanzt  wur- 
den, wodurch  gleichzeitig  ein  terminus  post  quem 
für  die  fraglichen  Muster  gegeben  wäre,  wenn 
nicht  die  ganze  Argumentation  allzu  hypothetisch 
anmutete.  Technisch  abweichend  sollen  der  be- 
kannte Pfauendrachenstoff  in  London  und  Paris 
und  einige  verwandte  Stücke  sein,  die  ebenfalls 
mit  Antiochia  verknüpft  scheinen,  vielleicht  aber 
in  Susa  entstanden,  wo  schon  Shäpür  II.  Gefan- 
gene ansetzte.  Basinnä  wird  als  drittes  Zentrum 
mit  einigen  Hahnen-,  Gänse-  und  Entenmustern 
in  Verbindung  gebracht. 

Khuräsän  nimmt  die  Verfasserin  in  Anspruch 
für  mehrere  Gewebe  (Lyon,  Vatikan  u.a.),  die 
ihr  als  Übergang  zu  dem  allerdings  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte jüngeren  Elefantenstoff  des  Bukhtakin 
(vgl.  u.)  vorschweben;  ausserdem  wird  eine  da- 
von verschiedene  “ostsasanidische”  Gruppe  kon- 
struiert, auf  Grund  der  Beziehungen  zu  Zentral- 
asien, und  einige  Berliner  Rosettmuster  werden 
auf  Transoxanien  lokalisiert. 

Ist  der  Versuch  der  Verteilung  auf  einzelne 
Gaue  und  Orte  entschieden  verfrüht  und  mangels 
sicherer  Anhaltspunkte  allzu  gewagt,  so  wird 
andererseits  ein  Eingehen  auf  das  Datierungs- 
problem ängstlich  vermieden  ; einige  Stücke  wer- 
den als  “Säsänian  or  post-Säsänian,”  die  von  Sir 
Aurel  Stein  publizierten  Fragmente  aus  Astäna 
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in  Delhi  als  “ca.  8.  Jahrhundert”  bezeichnet,  ob- 
wohl sie  doch  nach  den  Fundumständen  offenbar 
der  ersten  Hälfte  des  7.  Jahrhunderts  angehören 
müssen.  Mit  lobenswerter  Vorsicht  hat  Dr.  Ack- 
erman am  Schluss  ihres  Kapitels  einen  Katalog 
der  Sasanidenseiden  auf  gestellt,  der  nur  32  Stück 
umfasst;  man  wird  zugeben,  dass  die  aufgeführ- 
ten  Beispiele  tatsächlich  als  ziemlich  einwand- 
frei sasanidisch  anzusprechen  sind  und  dass  mit 
Recht  berühmte  Stücke,  wie  die  Reiterstoffe,  in 
dieser  Liste  fehlen;  aber  man  hätte  doch  gern  ge- 
sehen, dass  sie  nicht  lautlos,  sondern  mit  einiger 
Begründung  ausgeschieden  würden.  Auch  we- 
nigstens Andeutungen  über  die  Verbeitung  des 
iranischen  Seidenstils  nach  Syrien,  Ägypten  und 
Byzanz  und  eine  Stellungnahme  zu  O.  von  Falke’s 
Thesen  durfte  man  erwarten. 

Bei  den  Wollstoffen  trennt  die  Verfasserin  die 
Gewebe  in  eine  syrische  und  eine  iranisch-sasa- 
nidische  Gruppe,  die  sie  auf  Khüzistän  zurück- 
führt; sie  hebt  ein  Fragment  der  Sammlung  Bliss 
hervor  und  nimmt  Basinnä,  das  wegen  seiner 
Wollvorhänge  bekannt  war,  insbesondere  für  die 
in  Ägypten  gefundenen  Stücke  in  Anspruch,  leider 
ohne  auf  die  Muster  näher  einzugehen.  Das  1937, 
also  ein  Jahr  vor  dem  Survey,  aber  offenbar  erst 
nach  Abschluss  ihres  Kapitels  erschienene  Buch 
von  Lamm  Cotton  in  Mediaeval  Textiles  konnte 
sie  anscheinend  nicht  mehr  benutzen.  Das  ist  be- 
sonders bedauerlich,  weil  Lamm  annähernd  sech- 
zig Wollstoffe  sasanidischer  Observanz  (mit  und 
ohne  Baumwolle)  zusammenstellt,  die  gerade  hier 
eine  gründliche  Diskussion  verdient  hätten.  Ähn- 
lich liegt  der  Fall  bei  den  Wollwirkereien,  die  in 
Ägypten  zum  Vorschein  kamen  und  von  denen 
Lamm  etwa  30  Muster  mit  iranischem  Einschlag 
abbildet,  während  Dr.  Ackerman  nur  zwei  als 
sicher  sasanidisch  gelten  lassen  will  (in  Lenin- 
grad und  bei  Mrs.  Moore).  Über  die  sasanidische 
Stickerei  begnügt  sich  die  Verfasserin  mit  einer 
kurzen  Erwähnung,  und  in  der  Tat  wissen  wir 
davon  recht  wenig,  wenn  wir  auch  aus  ihrem 
Nachleben  in  frühislamischer  Zeit  schliessen  dür- 


fen, dass  sie  eine  grössere  Rolle  gespielt  haben 
muss. 

Die  allgemeinen  Äusserungen  am  Schluss  des 
Kapitels  enthalten  manche  interessanten  Hin- 
weise; die  Deutung  der  sasanidischen  Kreismu- 
sterung als  Übertragung  des  als  Gewandornament 
verwendeten  Brakteatenschmucks  in  das  Textil- 
system, in  Verbindung  mit  einem  astralen  Sym- 
bolgedanken, ist  ausserordentlich  reizvoll,  wird 
aber  vielleicht  doch  nicht  unwidersprochen  blei- 
ben. 

Es  war  nicht  zu  erwarten,  dass  in  diesem  Rah- 
men die  vordringlichen  Probleme  der  sasanidi- 
schen Textilkunst  befriedigend  gelöst  würden; 
das  kann  nur  allmählich  geschehen,  und  wir  sind 
seit  dem  Erscheinen  dieses  Werkes  schon  wieder 
einen  Schritt  weiter  gekommen.  Dr.  Ackerman’s 
Bemühen,  im  Anschluss  an  die  Untersuchungen 
von  E.  Sachs  und  N.  A.  Reath  die  textile  Struktur 
der  Seidengewebe  bei  ihrer  Einordnung  stärker 
heranzuziehen,  ist  lebhaft  zu  begrüssen  und  ebenso 
die  Einschränkung,  die  sie  sich  bei  der  Auswahl 
des  Materials  auferlegt  hat.  Die  Frage  der  Lo- 
kalisierung und  der  chronologischen  Folge  bleibt 
offen,  aber  auch  hier  wird  ihre  Arbeit  durch  die 
Klarlegung  der  vorhandenen  Verschiedenheiten 
künftigen  Forschungen  von  Nutzen  sein. 

“TEXTILES  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  PERIODS”2 

Das  Kapitel  über  die  islamischen  Stoffe  ist 
eines  der  umfangreichsten  im  Survey;  auf  etwa 
170  Seiten  behandelt  es  den  historischen  Ablauf, 
während  die  textiltechnischen  Erörterungen  ei- 
nem Sonderkapitel  überlassen  bleiben — eine  Tren- 
nung übrigens,  die  nicht  ohne  Weiteres  einleuchtet 
und  auf  deren  Nachteil  später  noch  zurückzu- 
kommen sein  wird.  Die  Verteilung  auf  die  ein- 
zelnen Perioden  ist  ungleich;  die  safawidische 
Epoche,  auf  die  die  Hälfte  des  Textes  und  etwa 

2 P.  Ackerman,  “Textiles  of  the  Islamic  Periods. 
History,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art  (London  and  New 
York,  1939),  III,  1995-2162,  Figs.  644-72T,  738,  743, 
VI,  Pis.  981-1104. 
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drei  Viertel  der  Tafeln  entfallen,  ist  viel  ausführ- 
licher behandelt  und  illustriert  als  die  früheren 
Perioden.  Die  beiden  ersten  Abschnitte  enthalten 
als  Anhang  eine  Katalogliste  der  zugeteilten 
Stoffe,  ähnlich  wie  das  bei  den  sasanidischen  Sei- 
denstoffen geschehen  ist.  Die  Anordnung  der 
Tafeln  ist,  besonders  bei  den  vielen  Beispielen 
des  16.-18.  Jahrhunderts,  ganz  planlos,  ohne  Zu- 
sammenhang mit  dem  Text,  und  gestattet  keine 
Übersicht.  Die  auf  Seite  2162,  Anmerkung,  vor- 
geschlagene Umstellung  lässt  sich  nachträglich 
leider  nicht  mehr  durchführen. 

Frühislamische  und  seldschukische  Periode 

Die  Verfasserin  gibt  zunächst  eine  Übersicht 
über  die  Erwähnung  von  technischen  Ausdrücken 
für  Textilerzeugnisse  in  alten  Quellen  und  zitiert, 
unterstützt  von  M.  Minovi,  wohl  so  ziemlich  alle 
erreichbaren  Belegstellen  über  Herstellungsorte, 
allerdings  ohne  Textexcerpte.  Sie  beruft  sich 
nicht  auf  die  von  Wiet  1933  als  Anhang  zu  seiner 
Publikation  über  die  Persische  Ausstellung  1931 
gebrachte  “Liste  alphabétique  des  localités  de  la 
Perse  célèbres  comme  centres  de  tissage”,  deren 
sehr  dankenswerte  Auszüge  sie  offenbar  auch 
nicht  voll  ausgewertet  hat.  Ohne  sicheren  Anhalt 
die  Bedeutung  der  alten  Benennungen  zu  disku- 
tieren, wäre  wohl  müssig,  und  Deutungen,  wie 
sie  Dr.  Ackerman  gelegentlich  versucht,  werden 
immer  subjektiv  bleiben.  Sie  mag  Recht  haben, 
dass  mit  “ ‘attäbi”  Moiréseiden  gemeint  sind, 
aber  unter  “mulham”  versteht  sie  jedenfalls  etwas 
anderes  als  Lamm,  der  in  seinem  Baumwollbuch 
die  Anwendung  auf  bestimmte  Baumwollseiden 
glaubhaft  gemacht  hat.  Dass  die  Tributzahlun- 
gen der  Provinzen  an  den  Abbasidenhof  vielfach 
in  Stoffen  erfolgten,  wird  mit  Recht  als  Beweis 
für  den  hohen  Stand  der  Textilindustrie  hervor- 
gehoben. 

Bei  der  Darstellung  der  Periode  berücksich- 
tigt die  Verfasserin  im  wesentlichen  nur  die  Sei- 
dengewebe; sie  übergeht  vollständig  das  ganze 
Problem  der  iranischen  Tiräzorganisation  und 


deren  Zusammenhang  mit  Ägypten.  Es  sind  doch 
immerhin  zwei  Dutzend  zuverlässig  signierter 
abbasidischer  Tiräzstoffe  aus  Marw,  Bishäpür 
u.a.O.  bekannt,  die  wegen  der  Verwendung  von 
Baumwolle  statt  Leinen  besondere  Beachtung 
verdienen,  und  es  wäre  immerhin  möglich,  dass 
auch  bestimmte  Seidensorten  in  Hofwerkstätten 
oder  Staatsmanufakturen  hergestellt  wurden. 

Die  Einteilung  nach  regionalen  Gruppen  er- 
folgt nicht,  wie  im  Kapitel  über  die  Sasaniden- 
stoffe,  nach  technischen  Unterschieden,  sondern 
stützt  sich  in  der  Regel  auf  Parallelen  in  anderen 
gewerblichen  Erzeugnissen,  und  auf  dieser  Basis 
kommt  es  mehrfach  zu  recht  gewagten  Schlüssen. 
Wenn  die  Verfasserin  zur  Ergänzung  des  Bildes 
von  der  Entwicklung  die  Streu-,  Streifen-  und 
Blattmuster  der  Gewänder  auf  seldschukischen 
Miniaturen  und  Fayencen  heranzieht,  so  wird 
man  ihr  durchaus  zustimmen;  wenn  sie  dann  aber 
Stoffe  auf  Rayy  oder  Käshän  lokalisiert,  weil  ge- 
wisse zeichnerische  Einzelheiten  in  der  betreffen- 
den keramischen  Produktion  ähnlich  Vorkommen, 
so  wird  man  ihr  schwerlich  folgen  können.  Be- 
denken dieser  Art  werden  bei  fast  allen  Unter- 
gruppen laut,  die  Dr.  Ackerman  in  mehr  oder 
weniger  hypothetischer  Form  zu  konstruieren 
versucht. 

Eine  einigermassen  gesicherte  Zuschreibung 
gestattet  eigentlich  nur  der  Elefantenstoff  des 
Bukhtakin,  der  um  die  Mitte  des  10.  Jahrhun- 
derts sicherlich  in  Khuräsän  entstand.  In  der 
Zeichnung  Einfluss  von  Metallarbeiten  zu  erken- 
nen, liegt  aber  kaum  Anlass  vor,  und  der  von  der 
Verfasserin  behauptete  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
technisch  alleinstehenden  Wirkereifragment  mit 
Sphinxen  bei  Mrs.  Moore  ist  in  keiner  Weise  ein- 
leuchtend. “Ostiran,”  das  von  Khuräsän  unter- 
schieden wird,  sind  drei  kleinere  Gruppen  von 
Geweben  zugeteilt,  darunter  die  in  Indien  als 
“kincob”  bezeichnete  Gattung,  angeblich  eine 
Entstellung  von  “klmkhä,”  das  wiederum  chi- 
nesischen Ursprungs  sein  soll.  Von  den  10  oder 
11  Beispielen  einer  ostiranischen  Gruppe,  die 
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Falke  zusammenstellt  und  durch  Beziehungen 
zum  sasanidischen  Gerät  verankert,  nimmt  sie 
überhaupt  nicht  Notiz.  Dass  diese  Löwen-, 
Pferde-,  Pfauen-  und  Adlerstoffe  in  Sens,  Lüttich, 
Nancy,  Huy  usw.  iranisch  sind,  steht  doch  ausser 
Zweifel,  dass  sie  ins  8.-10.  Jahrhundert  fallen, 
ebenfalls,  und  dass  manches  für  Khuräsän  spricht, 
lässt  sich  nicht  leugnen.  Wenn  die  Verfasserin 
sie  ablehnt,  so  hätte  man  hier  oder  an  anderer 
Stelle  eine  Begründung  ihres  Standpunktes  er- 
warten dürfen. 

Shushtar  nimmt  sie  in  Anspruch  für  Muster, 
die  als  Fortsetzung  der  angeblich  dort  hergestell- 
ten Sasanidenseiden  anzusehen  sind;  inwiefern 
gerade  der  Apfelbaumstoff  (Amsterdam  und  Kre- 
feld) dazu  gehört,  mit  völlig  unsasanidischem, 
rein  seldschukischem  Motiv,  ist  schwer  verständ- 
lich. Als  Erzeugnis  von  Fars  wird  der  Leinenstoff 
für  den  Büyiden  Fakhr  al-Dawla  (gest.  995)  be- 
zeichnet, ferner  der  Seidenstoff  des  Zädänfarrükh 
in  Washington  (um  1000)  und  ein  drittes  Stück 
mit  dem  Namen  des  Fïrüz  (1055-88),  dessen 
Vater  ‘Adud  al-Dawla  bei  Shiräz  Werkstätten 
für  Seidenindustrie  eingerichtet  haben  soll.  Nach 
Yazd  werden  einige  Beispiele  gegeben,  deren  Un- 
terschied gegenüber  der  Fars-Gruppe  nicht  recht 
klar  wird,  u.a.  ein  Schriftstoff  in  Washington, 
dessen  Epigraphik  den  Einfluss  eines  abbasidi- 
schen  Tiräz  verrät. 

Für  Kashän  werden  Stoffe  in  Anspruch  ge- 
nommen (in  Washington,  London  u.a.O.),  deren 
Muster  noch  unter  sasanidischer  Nachwirkung 
stehen.  Die  Verfasserin  nimmt  an,  dass  sie  für 
Anhänger  des  alten  Glaubens  gearbeitet  seien;  es 
dürfte  sich  aber  vielmehr  um  Kundgebungen  der 
nationalen  Erneuerung  handeln,  die  seit  Fir- 
dawsi  auf  allen  Gebieten  festzustellen  ist.  Die 
Attribution  wird  begründet  mit  dem  gelegent- 
lichen Vorkommen  von  Motiven — etwa  zweier 
Figuren  neben  einer  Staude  oder  Verwendung  be- 
stimmten Blattwerks — wie  sie  sich  auf  Fayencen 
von  Käshän  finden.  In  technischer  Hinsicht  wird 
als  charakteristisch  hervorgehoben  die  Erzielung 


von  Schusseffekten,  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  Rayy 
zugeschriebenen  Arbeiten,  die  mit  Sonderketten 
bessere  Wirkungen  zu  erreichen  suchen.  Das 
widerspricht  der  von  Dr.  Ackerman  herangezo- 
genen Notiz,  dass  “munayyar”,  d.h.  anscheinend 
Doppelschussgewebe,  gerade  für  Rayy  typisch 
gewesen  sein  sollen,  aber  sie  nimmt  an,  dass  da 
ein  Irrtum  vorliegt.  Auf  Grund  wenig  verbind- 
licher Beziehungen  zu  keramischen  Gattungen, 
besonders  zur  Lüsterware,  die  als  Erzeugnisse 
von  Rayy  gelten,  werden  diesem  Zentrum  Satin- 
gewebe bei  Mrs.  Moore  (Streifenstoff  mit  Ka- 
melen und  Adlerstoff),  in  Washington  (Enten- 
stoff, Inschriftstoff  mit  Pfauenfries,  Grabbehang 
mit  Ornamentrauten)  und  in  Detroit  (Schrift- 
stoff) zugeteilt,  die  ziemlich  heterogen  erscheinen 
und  deren  stilistischer  Zusammenhang  ebenso 
wenig  einleuchtet  wie  der  angebliche  Gegensatz 
zur  Käshänserie.  Auch  ein  so  völlig  fremdartiges 
Muster  wie  der  Kassettenstoff  mit  Pfauen  in 
Cluny,  der  immer  für  fatimidisch  oder  sizilisch 
galt,  wird  hier  ohne  nähere  Begründung  einge- 
reiht und  erhöht  nur  die  Verwirrung. 

Isfahan,  das  als  Herstellungsort  mehrerer 
Gewebearten  ausdrücklich  beglaubigt  ist,  geht 
bei  dieser  Aufteilung  ganz  leer  aus,  und  da  die 
Verfasserin  das  selbst  als  störend  empfindet, 
rechnet  sie  mit  der  Möglichkeit,  dass  ihre  Käshän- 
gruppe dorther  stammt,  kommt  dann  aber  in 
Verlegenheit  wegen  der  behaupteten  keramischen 
Parallelen.  Warum  sollten  aber  nicht  Käshän- 
töpfereien  gerade  den  Isfahäner  Webern  impo- 
niert haben?  Sie  kamen  ja  schliesslich  überall 
hin,  und  die  Käshäner  Weber  waren  vielleicht  zu 
stolz,  um  bei  der  Nachbarzunft  Anleihen  zu  ma- 
chen ! Jedenfalls  ist  eine  Lokalisierung  nach  Ge- 
sichtspunkten, wie  sie  Dr.  Ackerman  vorbringt, 
schlechterdings  undurchführbar. 

Der  Katalog,  der  diesem  Kapitel  beigegeben 
ist,  enthält  eine  Anzahl  wenig  bekannter  und  un- 
veröffentlichter Stoffe,  ist  aber,  wie  schon  oben 
angedeutet,  trotzdem  lückenhaft.  Die  Aufstel- 
lung umfasst  im  Ganzen  60  Stoffe,  darunter  nur 
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drei  der  2 5 von  Falke  derselben  Zeit  zugewiesenen 
B eispiele,  nämlich  : den  Elefantenstoff  in  Siegburg, 
den  er  für  Westpersien,  sie — mit  gutem  Grund — 
für  Ostiran  hält,  ferner  das  Pluviale  in  Pébrac, 
das  sie  sicher  mit  Recht  später  ansetzt  als  Falke, 
und  schliesslich  den  Adlerstoff  in  Berlin,  über 
dessen  Herkunft  aus  Tabriz  sich  beide  einig  sind. 
Sie  erwähnt  beiläufig  in  einer  Anmerkung,  dass 
eine  Falke’sche  Gruppe  von  Stoffen  “sicherlich” 
nicht  iranischer  Herkunft  sei,  aber  sie  verrät  dem 
Leser  nicht,  wofür  sie  sie  hält.  Zweifellos  treffen 
auch  Falke’s  Attributionen  häufig  nicht  zu,  aber 
sie  sind  nie  unbegründet  und  müssen  daher  ernst- 
haft diskutiert  werden. 

Das  XIV  Jahrhundert 

Nach  einer  Übersicht  über  das  Schicksal  der 
bisher  hervorgetretenen  Zentren  werden  die  durch 
die  Mongolen  erfolgten  Veränderungen,  die  vor 
allem  aus  Miniaturen  der  ilkhänischen  Periode 
ersichtlich  sind,  behandelt.  Die  Verfasserin  be- 
tont die  Modebedeutung  der  “ikat”-  Streifen,  die 
damals  vermutlich  aus  Turkestän  verbreitet 
wurde,  wo  sie  noch  bis  in  die  Gegenwart  nach- 
wirkt. Der  chinesische  Einfluss  verrät  sich  in 
Blumenmustern  mit  naturalistischem  Einschlag, 
die  die  Zierfläche  ganz  überziehen,  in  der  Ver- 
wendung des  “t’chi”-Motivs  in  Wolkenknäuel- 
form und  in  der  Einführung  der  Lotusblüte  in 
ihren  ostasiatischen  Bildungen.  Die  schon  vorher 
angetroffene  Gattung  der  “camocas”  oder  “kin- 
cobs,”  mit  nielloartiger  Wirkung,  tritt  jetzt 
stärker  hervor. 

Für  Tabriz  wird  das  Grabgewand  Herzog  Ru- 
dolfs IV.  in  Wien,  mit  Inschriften  auf  den  Ilkhän 
Abü  Sa‘ïd  (1317-35),  wohl  mit  Recht  in  An- 
spruch genommen;  weniger  überzeugend  ist  die 
Zuschreibung  des  Berliner  Schwanenstoffes,  den 
Falke  (Abb.  386)  für  Venedig,  14.  Jahrhundert, 
hält.  Die  von  ihm  derselben  Werkstatt  zuge- 
schriebenen ähnlichen  Stoffe  werden  nicht  er- 
wähnt. Diese  Satingewebe  werden  als  typische 
“camocas”  angesehen.  Nicht  Tabriz  selbst,  aber 
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Ädharbaidjän  im  allgemeinen  wird  vorgeschlagen 
als  Herkunftsbezeichnung  für  drei  der  Gewänder 
aus  dem  Grab  des  Cangrande,  darunter  das 
Flauptstück  mit  christlicher  Inschrift,  die  auf 
nestorianische  Beziehungen  zurückgeführt  wird. 
Dazu  kommen  zwei  Beispiele  in  Moskau  und  die 
Braunschweiger  Kasel  mit  Streifenmuster  und 
Sultanseulogie,  die  Falke  (Abb.  342)  als  “China, 
14.  Jahrhundert”  registriert.  “A  surprising  at- 
tribution” sagt  dazu  Dr.  Ackerman;  aber  so 
überraschend  wird  man  die  Einstellung  nicht 
finden,  wenn  man  sich  vergegenwärtigt,  dass 
Falke  grundsätzlich  alle  Riemengoldbrokate  und 
so  auch  diesen  für  chinesisch  und,  wenn  sie  arabi- 
sche Inschriften  tragen,  für  Exportware  nach  is- 
lamischen Ländern  hält.  Die  Verfasserin  wendet 
sich  (p.  2048,  Anm.)  dagegen,  dass  Sangiorgi, 
Mannowsky  u.a. — die  dabei  nur  Falke  folgen — 
die  Verwendung  verschieden  gearteter  Goldfäden 
als  Zeichen  verschiedener  Herkunft  ansehen  und 
meint,  nicht  derselbe  Ort,  nicht  einmal  dieselbe 
Werkstatt  hätten  nur  eine  Art  Metallfäden  ge- 
braucht! Wenn  das  der  Fall  wäre,  dann  gäbe  es 
überhaupt  keine  technischen  Unterscheidungs- 
merkmale mehr;  denn  ein  krasserer  Gegensatz 
als  der  zwischen  dem  für  den  islamischen  Orient 
und  das  Abendland  typischen,  gewickelten  Darm- 
gold und  dem  glatten  ostasiatischen  Riemengold 
ist  kaum  denkbar.  Ich  glaube  auch  nicht,  dass  die 
fraglichen  Stoffe  geradezu  als  “chinesisch”  anzu- 
sprechen sind,  sondern  würde  eher  annehmen, 
dass  sie  unter  Anwendung  chinesischer  Gold- 
fäden vielleicht  in  der  Mongolei  oder  in  Ostturke- 
stän  hergestellt  sind,  keinesfalls  aber  im  west- 
lichen Iran  neben  den  Darmgoldbrokaten. 

Man  mag  Falke’s  Attribution  an  China  ableh- 
nen, aber  man  wird  mit  ihm  übereinstimmen,  dass 
die  ganze  Kategorie  unbedingt  zusammen  gehört. 
Dr.  Ackerman  aber  reisst  sie  auseinander.  Die 
Regensburger  Streifenmuster — mit  der  Meister- 
signatur ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz — möchte  sie  nach  Trans- 
oxanien  geben,  den  berühmten  Papageienstoff  in 
Danzig  und  Berlin  nach  Ostiran.  Sie  sagt  nicht, 
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wie  sie  sich  in  diesem  Falle  mit  der  Inschrift 
auseinandersetzt,  die  doch  offenbar  den  Mam- 
lukensultan  Muhammad  ibn  Kalä’ün  nennt. 
Schliesslich  stützt  Falke  sich  auf  den  Bericht  des 
Abu’l-Fidä’,  der  Augenzeuge  war,  wie  1325  die 
Gesandtschaft  eines  Mongolenkhans  700  Stoffe 
überbrachte,  die  schon  den  Namen  des  moham- 
medanischen Herrschers  trugen,  und  höchst 
wahrscheinlich  haben  wir  in  dem  Papageienbro- 
kat ein  Specimen  davon.  Mamlukisch  ist  auch 
sicher  die  Inschrift  auf  dem  Satin  in  Leningrad 
(PI.  1002 A), die  M.  Minovi  richtig  als  unpersisch 
empfindet,  was  die  Verfasserin  aber  nicht  hindert, 
das  Stück  ihrer  Ädharbaidjän-Gruppe  einzuver- 
leiben. Dass  sie  dieser  den  Braunschweiger 
Pfauenbrokat  zuzählt,  den  Falke  sicher  mit  Un- 
recht in  die  Chinagruppe  einreiht,  ist  eher  ver- 
ständlich. Den  klein  gemusterten  Cangrande- 
Stoff  mit  Tieren  in  Gold  auf  Blau  bringt  sie  mit 
einer  Miniatur  aus  einem  kleinen  Shäh-näme  des 
14.  Jahrhunderts  in  Verbindung,  die  die  Attribu- 
tion an  Südpersien  rechtfertigt. 

Auf  zwei  Probleme,  die  bei  einer  Bearbeitung 
der  ilkhänischen  Seidenstoffe  unbedingt  hätten 
diskutiert  werden  müssen,  geht  Dr.  Ackerman 
garnicht  ein.  Das  ist  einmal  die  Frage  der  Her- 
kunft einer  Gruppe  von  Reliefbrokaten  und  Sa- 
tingeweben, in  denen  Falke  die  “panni  tartarici” 
der  päpstlichen  Inventare  erkennen  will,  deren 
Musterbeschreibung  in  der  Tat  mit  einigen  der 
erhaltenen  Stücke  auffällig  übereinstimmt  und 
die  er  unbedingt  für  Persien  postuliert,  nachdem 
sie  gelegentlich  als  spanische  oder  italienische  Ar- 
beiten angesehen  worden  waren.  Von  ihnen  wird 
im  Survey  nur  der  Berliner  Kilinstoff  mit  Sul- 
tanslobspruch und  chinesischem  Zeichen  herange- 
zogen, und  zwar  wegen  seiner  angeblichen  Ver- 
wandtschaft mit  dem  jedenfalls  technisch  völlig 
verschiedenen,  eben  erwähnten  Papageienstoff. 
Die  zweite  von  der  Verfasserin  nicht  berührte 
Streitfrage  betrifft  die  meist  für  mamlukisch  ge- 
haltenen, schönen  Streifenbrokate,  von  denen  die 
Danziger  Marienkirche  allein  neun  Messgewän- 


der besitzt  und  die  Falke  als  persische  Arbeiten 
für  den  syrisch-ägyptischen  Markt  ansehen 
möchte.  Da  seine  Ansicht  zwar  anfechtbar,  aber 
nicht  widerlegt  ist,  so  wäre  eine  Stellungnahme 
dazu  durchaus  am  Platze  gewesen. 

Das  XV  Jahrhundert 

Die  Verfasserin  erwähnt  kurz  die  verschie- 
denen Produktionszentren  dieser  Periode  und  die 
Mustertypen,  für  die  vor  allem  die  Wiedergabe 
in  timuridischen  Miniaturen  einen  wichtigen  An- 
halt bietet.  Die  fortschreitende  Iranisierung  der 
eingeführten  mongolischen  Motive,  die  Ausgestal- 
tung des  geballten  “t’chi”  zum  schwungvollen 
Wolkenband  bezeichnen  die  neue  Stilrichtung,  die 
sehr  produktiv  gewesen  sein  mag,  der  aber  keiner 
der  erhaltenen  Stoffe  mit  Bestimmtheit  zugewie- 
sen werden  kann.  Das  stärkere  Hervortreten  der 
unter  chinesischem  Einfluss  stehenden  Stickerei, 
von  der  die  eckigen  Felder  auf  Brust  und  Rücken 
der  Gewänder  in  der  Buchmalerei  deutlich  Zeug- 
nis geben,  wird  mit  Recht  betont  und  im  Zusam- 
menhang damit  auch  auf  die  häufigen  Zeltdarstel- 
lungen hingewiesen,  die  auf  eine  erste  hohe  Blüte 
der  Aufnäharbeit  schliessen  lassen. 

Das  XVI.  Jahrhundert 

Nach  einem  sehr  lesenswerten,  einleitenden 
Abschnitt  über  die  Kultur  der  Safawiden  und 
ihre  Bedeutung  für  die  Textilkunst,  mit  Bemer- 
kungen über  die  weitgehende  Zweckbestimmung 
der  Stoffe,  über  Färbemethoden  und  gegenständ- 
lichen Reichtum  der  ornamentalen  wie  der  illus- 
trativen Mustersysteme  behandelt  die  Verfasserin 
zunächst  das  erste  Jahrhundert  dieser  Periode, 
der  sie  besondere  Sorgfalt  widmet  und  auf  der 
das  Hauptgewicht  ihrer  ganzen  Darstellung  ruht. 
Bei  ihren  Lokalisierungsversuchen  lässt  sie  sich 
einerseits  von  dem  Miniaturstil  einzelner  Mei- 
ster leiten,  den  sie  in  bestimmten  Geweben  wie- 
der erkennen  möchte,  anderseits  von  der  Ver- 
wandtschaft mit  gewissen  Teppichgattungen,  die 
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aber  selbst  nicht  einwandfrei  örtlich  festgelegt 
sind,  so  dass  auch  hier  ihre  Schlussfolgerungen 
sehr  der  Nachprüfung  bedürfen. 

Nach  Ostpersien  gibt  sie  einen  Damast  bei 
Mrs.  Moore  mit  dem  damals  besonders  beliebten 
Gefangenenmotiv,  weil  sie  in  der  Zeichnung 
eine — nicht  einleuchtende — Beeinflussung  durch 
Ustäd  Muhammadi  findet,  der  in  seinen  reiferen 
Jahren  in  Herat  gearbeitet  zu  haben  scheint.  Die 
Verwendung  des  Stabturbans  bezeichnet  sie  da- 
bei als  charakteristisch  für  das  dritte  Viertel  des 
1 6.  Jahrhunderts,  während  er  im  Gegenteil  schon 
um  1550  nicht  mehr  vorkommt  und — nota  bene — 
im  Oeuvre  des  Muhammadi  überhaupt  nicht! 
Der  Stoff  ist  also  früher  als  sie  annimmt  und  ver- 
mutlich nicht  aus  Khuräsän.  Dagegen  ist  Resht 
gesichert  durch  die  Signatur  auf  einer  1545  da- 
tierten Grabdecke  mit  Schrift-  und  Ornament- 
streifen in  Mashhad. 

Tabriz  wird  vorgeschlagen  als  Heimat  eini- 
ger Köper-  und  Satingewebe  wegen  der  techni- 
schen Verwandtschaft  mit  früheren,  vermutlich 
dort  hergestellten  Stücken.  Der  Béhague-Sammt 
dagegen,  mit  Peris  auf  rotem  Grund,  kommt  zu 
dieser  Zuschreibung  wegen  der  Verwandtschaft 
mit  Teppichen  der  Sanguszko-Gruppe,  die  im 
Survey  zwar  “Kirmän”  heissen,  deren  Zeich- 
nung aber  von  Tabriz  abgeleitet  sein  soll.  Die- 
ser etwas  komplizierte  Gedankengang  ist  weiter 
ausgesponnen  bei  der  Attribution  der  beiden 
Hauptgruppen  von  Figurenstoffen,  von  denen  die 
eine  in  Yazd,  die  andere  in  Käshän  entstanden 
sein  soll,  beide  aber  nach  Kartons,  die  in  Tabriz 
entworfen  waren.  Die  Verfasserin  geht  dabei 
offenbar  von  der  Erwägung  aus,  dass  die  Minia- 
turmaler, die  die  Stoffmuster  lieferten,  der  Schule 
von  Tabriz  angehörten;  das  war  allerdings  bei 
den  führenden  Meistern  der  Fall,  aber  sicherlich 
arbeiteten  auch  in  den  Provinzstädten  die  Buch- 
maler meist  in  dem  tonangebenden  Tabrizer 
Stil,  so  dass  schwerlich  die  Notwendigkeit  be- 
stand, die  Vorlagen  aus  der  Hauptstadt  zu  be- 
ziehen. 
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In  der  Yazd-Gruppe  wird  der  Ardabiler 
Schenkenstoff  wohl  richtig  auf  einen  Entwurf 
des  Meisters  Sultan  Muhammad  zurückgeführt, 
dagegen  erscheint  es  reichlich  gewagt,  einige  an- 
dere Figurensatins  auf  Mir  Nakkäsh  oder  den 
Fischerstoff  bei  Kelekian  auf  Mir  Sayyid  ‘Ali 
beziehen  zu  wollen.  Einleuchtender  ist  die  An- 
nahme, die  Gefangenenstoffe  in  Kiel  und  in  Te- 
heran seien  mit  Muhammadi  in  Verbindung  zu 
bringen,  während  Muhammad  Harawi  und 
Shah  Muhammad,  deren  künstlerische  Persön- 
lichkeit mangels  genügend  gesicherter  Werke 
noch  recht  unklar  ist,  bei  derartigen  Stilver- 
gleichen besser  aus  dem  Spiele  bleiben.  Der 
berühmte  Alexanderstoff  in  Moskau  wird  als 
das  Meisterwerk  der  Yazder  Richtung  be- 
zeichnet, deren  Erzeugnisse — Satins,  z.T.  mit 
Metallfäden — nach  Dr.  Ackerman’s  Meinung 
unter  staatlicher  Aufsicht  und  streng  nach  den 
aus  Tabriz  gelieferten  Vorlagen  entstanden. 

Im  Gegensatz  dazu  wird  bei  der  Käshän- 
Gruppe,  die  im  letzten  Drittel  des  16.  Jahrhun- 
derts in  Blüte  steht,  zwar  auch  die  Mitwirkung 
der  Tabrizer  Zeichner  unterstellt,  aber  ohne 
staatliche  Kontrolle,  so  dass  die  Weber  die  Mu- 
ster selbst  bei  den  Malern  bestellen  und  so  mehr 
Einfluss  auf  die  Entwürfe  gewinnen  konnten. 
Irgend  welche  Belege  für  diese  eigenartige  Kon- 
struktion zweier  von  der  gleichen  Malerschule 
abhängiger  Textilzentren  gibt  es  nicht,  und  die 
Verfasserin  wird  es  nicht  leicht  haben,  sich  mit 
ihrer  doch  wohl  etwas  sehr  subjektiven  Ansicht 
durchzusetzen.  Nach  Käshän  gibt  sie  vor  allem 
Figurensammte,  die  dort  früher  hergestellt  worden 
sein  sollen  als  in  Yazd.  Bei  der  Lokalisierung 
stützt  sie  sich  insbesondere  auf  Ähnlichkeiten 
mit  Teppichen  wie  dem  Wiener  Jagdteppich, 
deren  Entstehung  in  Käshän  sie  als  endgültig 
erwiesen  ansieht.  Auch  einige  “nicht  offizielle” 
Satins — ohne  Metallfäden — sollen  dort  gearbei- 
tet sein,  und  es  wird  mit  der  Möglichkeit  gerech- 
net, dass  gelegentlich  auch  einheimische  Maler 
mitwirkten. 
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Das  XVII.  Jahrhundert 

Dr.  Ackerman  vertritt  die  Meinung,  dass  seit 
etwa  1585  keine  Kartons  mehr  an  die  Textilbe- 
triebe geliefert  wurden;  sie  schliesst  das  aus  dem 
Auftreten  von  Maler-Webern,  die  ihre  Muster 
selbst  entwarfen  und  ihre  Stoffe  meist  signierten. 
Sie  stellt  eine  stattliche  Reihe  derartiger  Per- 
sönlichkeiten zusammen,  von  denen  viele  bisher 
nicht  beachtet  worden  waren,  und  alle  Fachge- 
nossen werden  ihr  besonders  dankbar  sein  für 
die  Mühe,  die  sie  sich  mit  dieser  wichtigen  Liste 
gegeben  hat.  Freilich  wird  sie  auch  hier  bei  der 
Verteilung  der  Meister  auf  Yazd,  Käshän  und 
Isfahan  nicht  allgemeine  Zustimmung  finden. 

An  die  Spitze  stellt  sie  mit  Recht  Ghiyäth, 
der  nachweislich  aus  Yazd  stammte,  bis  in  die 
Mitte  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  arbeitete  und  als 
“nakshband”  (Figurenweber)  schon  in  seiner 
Zeit  einen  Namen  hatte.  Von  ihm  sind  acht  sig- 
nierte Stoffe  erhalten,  und  zwar  Sammte  und  Sa- 
tins, einige  auch  ohne  Personen,  darunter  zwei 
Grabbehänge  in  Teheran.  Etwa  ein  weiteres  Dut- 
zend wird  ihm  von  der  Verfasserin  zugeschrieben; 
bei  einigen  von  ihnen  lässt  sich  wenigstens  ein 
Werkstattzusammenhang  feststellen.  An  zweiter 
Stelle  wird  £Abd  Allah  behandelt,  über  den  wir 
keinerlei  Daten  besitzen,  dessen  Signatur  aber 
auf  mindestens  drei  Satinstoffen  einwandfrei  be- 
legt ist.  Sie  scheint  auch — in  einem  nicht  ganz 
klaren  Küfistempel — dem  schönen  Figurensammt 
aufgepresst  zu  sein,  von  dem  Stücke  in  Lyon,  bei 
Bacri  Frères  und  in  der  Sammlung  Figdor  be- 
kannt sind,  die  wegen  ihres  unverkennbar  stren- 
gen Stils  von  Dreger  sowohl  wie  von  Martin 
begreiflicher  Weise  um  1550  angesetzt  wurden, 
während  die  anderen  Arbeiten  ‘Abd  Allah’s  deut- 
lich der  Zeit  des  Shah  ‘Abbäs  angehören.  Hier 
klafft  ein  Widerspruch,  der  noch  der  Aufklärung 
bedarf.  Der  Name  Husain  erscheint  auf  einem 
schlecht  erhaltenen,  1599  datierten  Fragment  des 
Metropolitan  Museum,  und  ferner  kommen  noch 
einmalig  vor:  Mu'izz  al-Dïn,  offenbar  einer  der 


sechs  Söhne  des  Ghiyäth,  Sharafä  und  Sälihä. 
Schliesslich  hat  Dr.  Ackerman  bei  zwei  Stücken 
die  Bezeichnung  “bint”  entdeckt,  die,  regelmässig 
im  Rapport  wiederholt  (cf.  PI.  1076),  kaum  an- 
ders zu  lesen  ist,  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  aber  rätsel- 
haft bleibt.  Die  Vermutung,  dass  damit  die  in 
der  Werkstatt  tätige  Tochter  des  Ghiyäth  gemeint 
sei,  klingt  etwas  phantastisch,  aber  eine  plausi- 
blere Erklärung  ist  nicht  leicht  zu  finden. 

Muhammad  Tähir,der  als  berühmter  Sammt- 
weber  in  Yazd  um  die  Mitte  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
genannt  wird,  kommt  in  Signaturen  nicht  vor. 
Wahrscheinlich  gehörte  er  zu  den  Meistern,  die 
dort  im  Stile  des  Ridä  ‘Abbäsi  die  Sammtbrokate 
herstellten,  die  zu  den  glänzendsten  Leistungen 
der  Safawidenepoche  zählen.  Die  Verfasserin 
glaubt,  dass  der  bekannte  Falknerstoff  in  Berlin 
und  der  Figurensammt  in  Karlsruhe  (Jüngling 
und  Derwisch)  direkt  auf  Kartons  des  Ridä 
‘Abbäsi  oder  eines  seiner  besten  Schüler  zurück- 
gehen, und  weitere  Sammte  bringt  sie  ebenfalls 
mit  seiner  Werkstatt  in  Zusammenhang.  Sie 
scheint  dabei  anzunehmen,  dass  die  Vorlagen  aus 
Isfahän  geliefert  wurden;  man  ist  aber  durchaus 
berechtigt  zu  glauben,  dass  die  Muster  am  Pro- 
duktionsort selbst  entworfen  wurden,  da  der  Isfa- 
häner  Modestil  sich  überallhin  verbreitet  hatte  und 
andererseits,  nachdem  die  Weber  selbst  zu  Zeich- 
nern geworden  warden,  ein  Rückfall  in  die  alte 
Abhängigkeit  eigentlich  nicht  zu  erwarten  stand. 
Den  Sammt  in  London  und  Chicago,  mit  einem 
Jüngling  neben  einer  Zypresse,  überschätzt  die 
Verfasserin  wohl  doch  etwas  in  seiner  künstleri- 
schen Qualität,  wenn  sie  ihn  für  “besten  Shah 
‘Abbäs-Stil”  erklärt.  In  dieselbe  Richtung  weisen 
dann  auch  einige  Satinstoffe,  während  andere 
Beispiele  ohne  Figuren,  z.B.  Sammte  mit  Lilien- 
variationen und  anderen  Blumengebilden,  in  der 
Musterung  andere  Wege  gehen,  technisch  aber 
offenbar  ebenfalls  in  die  Yazd-Gruppe  gehören. 

Die  Argumente,  mit  denen  Dr.  Ackerman  eine 
Anzahl  von  Stoffen,  z.T.  wiederum  signiert,  nach 
Käshän  lokalisiert,  sind  nicht  immer  einleuch- 
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tend;  es  ist  z.B.  schwer  einzusehen,  weshalb  der 
Stchukin-Sammt,  der  übrigens  wiederum  einen 
früheren  Stilcharakter  trägt,  von  der  Yazd-Serie 
getrennt  werden  muss,  und  dasselbe  gilt  von 
dem  Sammt  mit  der  Hl.  Familie  im  Museo  Cor- 
rer,  der  1603  als  Geschenk  des  Shah  an  den  Do- 
gen Grimani  gelangt  sein  soll.  Ridä  ‘Abbäsi  selbst 
möchte  sie  für  das  Fragment  mit  sitzendem  Ze- 
cher bei  Mrs.  Moore  (PI.  1058)  verantwortlich 
machen,  das  ihre  überschwängliche  Lobpreisung 
(“one  of  the  supreme  accomplishments  of  all 
time”)  zweifellos  nicht  verdient;  es  ist  komposi- 
tionell  auffallend  arm  und  lässt  wohl  auf  einen 
geschickten  Weber,  aber  nicht  auf  einen  grossen 
Zeichner  schliessen.  Von  den  in  Signaturen  ge- 
nannten Namen  ist  allein  der  des  Ismä'il  Käshäni 
auf  einem  1695  datierten  Brokatbanner,  früher 
bei  Beghian  und  jetzt  im  Metropolitan  Museum, 
durch  die  Heimatangabe  gesichert;  Muhammad 
Khan  hat  das  schöne  Satinpluviale  in  Wien  mit 
Blumen  in  Arabeskenfassung,  verfertigt  und  wird 
lediglich  wegen  des  Vorkommens  ähnlicher  Blu- 
men auf  Käshänteppichen  hier  eingereiht.  Recht 
belanglos  erscheinen  die  vier  Borten  mit  der  Sig- 
natur eines  gewissen  ‘Ali,  offenbar  vom  Ende  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts,  dem  die  Verfasserin  unbegreif- 
licher Weise  einen  noch  ganz  im  Stile  des  16. 
Jahrhunderts  gehaltenen  Sammt  in  Lyon  mit  Tie- 
ren auf  Goldgrund  zuschreiben  möchte. 

Als  Käshänfabrikate  werden  schliesslich  die 
als  “nagdeh”  bezeichneten  Stoffe  angesehen,  de- 
ren figürliche  oder  ornamentale  Muster,  oft  in 
kleinem  Masstab,  emailartig  auf  einem  Grund 
von  flachen,  bisweilen  auch  gedrehten  Metall- 
fäden erscheinen.  Einige  Prunkgürtel  in  der  Art 
der  bekannten  Polenschärpen  sowie  schmale  Be- 
satzstreifen sind  im  gleichen  Verfahren  herge- 
stellt. 

Auch  mit  dem  dritten,  im  17.  Jahrhundert 
hervortretenden  Textilzentrum,  mit  Isfahän, 
werden  einige  Signaturen  in  Verbindung  gebracht, 
so  die  des  Mughith,  der  auf  zwei  Satins  in  Betni- 
schenform genannt  ist,  die  des  Raisül,  der  auf 
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einem  Brokattaffet  mit  Blütenstauden  erwähnt 
sein  soll,  die  des  Akä  Mahmüd  auf  einer  Schärpen- 
borte (auf  PI.  1055A  als  “Käshän”)  und  endlich 
die  des  Shafi‘  ‘Abbäsi.  Dieser  letztgenannte, 
Sohn  des  Ridä  ‘Abbäsi,  zeichnete  nachweislich 
reizvolle  Blumenmuster,  meist  mit  Vögeln  oder 
Schmetterlingen  belebt,  um  die  Mitte  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts,  vermutlich  auch  gerade  für  Textil- 
werkstätten; sein  Name  kommt  auf  einem  Satin- 
panneau  in  Kumm  vor.  Einige  weitere  wichtige, 
anonyme  Stücke  werden  von  der  Verfasserin  für 
charakteristische  Arbeiten  von  Isfahän  angese- 
hen, in  den  verschiedensten  Techniken,  darunter 
die  1669  datierte  Grabdecke  für  Shah  Sulaimän 
in  Mashad,  mit  vielen  Kur’än  und  Hadithtexten, 
ferner  einige  gewebte  Sammtteppiche,  besonders 
prächtige  Leistungen,  und  der  Stoff  mit  den  Mar- 
kuslöwen in  Moskau  (warum  meint  Dr.  Acker- 
man, dass  er — trotz  der  wappenmässigen  Behand- 
lung des  Motivs — nicht  für  Venedig,  sondern 
lediglich  für  irgend  eine  Markuskirche  bestimmt 
gewesen  sei?).  Man  vermisst  hier  ein  Eingehen 
auf  die  Angaben  Chardin’s  über  die  Hofateliers 
der  Safawiden  in  Isfahän. 

Mashad  ist  als  Herstellungsort  auf  einem  von 
den  “Käshän”-Schärpen  kaum  zu  unterschei- 
denden Gürtel  mit  Metallfäden  genannt,  mit  dem 
Namen  des  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Umar  und  dem  Da- 
tum 1085  h.  (1674  a.d.;  nach  der  Abbildung  PI. 
1074E  ist  diese  Lesung  richtig,  nicht  1065  h., 
wie  Dr.  Ackerman  annimmt).  Das  Stück  be- 
rechtigt in  keiner  Weise,  den  zweifelhaften,  grü- 
nen Satin  bei  Parish-Watson,  der,  wie  richtig 
bemerkt  wird,  allen  anderen  Figurenstoffen  fern- 
steht, ebendahin  zu  weisen.  Die  angeblich  abge- 
trennt gewesene  Inschrift  auf  besonderem,  obe- 
rem Schild,  deren  unbedingte  Zugehörigkeit  noch 
nachzuprüfen  wäre,  besagt,  dass  das  Stück  als 
Geschenk  “für  den  heiligen  Ort”  von  Ghuläm 
Shirzäd  979  h.  (1571  a.d.)  gestiftet  wurde.  Das 
Datum  ist  etwas  spät  für  die  Stabturbane  der 
Dargestellten  und  etwas  früh  für  die  Machart; 
vor  allem  besagt  doch  aber  die  Inschrift  nicht  im 
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geringsten,  dass  es  sich  um  ein  Erzeugnis  von 
Mashhad  handelt! 

Die  Annahme,  dass  das  Bergdorf  Abiäna  in 
der  iranischen  Textilindustrie  eine  besondere 
Rolle  gespielt  habe,  scheint  sich  im  wesentlichen 
darauf  zu  stützen,  dass  dort  ein  alter  Webstuhl 
mit  noch  unvollendetem  Satinbrokat,  wohl  vom 
Anfang  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  aufgefunden  wurde 
und  dass  lokale  Überlieferungen  bezüglich  der 
Herstellung  bestimmter  Stoffgattungen  vorliegen. 
Die  Verfasserin  ist  der  Meinung,  dass  die  dortigen 
Werkstätten  schon  im  17.  Jahrhundert  von  Yazd 
aus  gegründet  wurden  und  weist  ihnen  u.a.  die 
blaue  Tunika  aus  Satinbrokat  im  Musée  des 
Arts  Décoratifs  zu,  die  aber  gerade  dem  als  Kä- 
shäner  Arbeit  aufgeführten  Wiener  Pluviale 
nahezustehen  scheint.  Taffetstreifen  mit  den 
Signaturen  eines  Muhammad  und  Husain  ibn 
Muhammad  sollen  ebenfalls  aus  Abiäna  sein. 

Das  XVIII . und  XIX.  Jahrhundert 

Der  Niedergang  der  Webekunst  nach  der 
Safawidenperiode  wird  festgestellt.  In  Yazd 
entstehen  Satins  mit  symmetrisch  verteilten 
Streublumen  und  Shawls,  die  mit  Kashmirseiden 
verwandt  sind,  in  Käshän  Turbane  aus  Doppel- 
gewebe, Grabdecken  (Signaturen  von  Muham- 
mad Husain  und  Hasan  Khan  Sardär,  1805) 
und  Streifenstoffe,  die  Stickereien  nachahmen 
(Signatur  von  Sädik),  in  Isfahan  Brokate  und 
Doppelgewebe  mit  Blumenmuster  (u.a.  Bro- 
kattaffet  mit  der  Bezeichnung  Hasan  Kädi  und 
Grabdecke  von  1809  mit  Namen  des  Kalli- 
graphen und  des  Webers). 

Wirkerei,  Zeugdruck  und  Stickerei 

In  den  vorhergehenden  Abschnitten  wird  im 
wesentlichen  nur  die  Webmusterung  behandelt 
und  nur  gelegentlich  auf  die  anderen  Textilver- 
fahren  eingegangen.  Diese  Aufteilung  ist  deshalb 
unzweckmässig,  weil  zeitweilig  die  einzelnen 
Techniken  einander  beeinflussen  und  bei  streng 
historischer  Abgrenzung  die  verschiedenen  Pe- 


rioden geschlossener  zur  Darstellung  kämen. 

Bei  der  Wirkerei  werden  die  früheren  Phasen 
nicht  berücksichtigt  und  nur  zwei  Beispiele  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  aufgeführt:  die  technisch  her- 
vorragende Decke  der  Slg.  Czartoryski,  mit  einem 
thronenden  Fürsten,  umgeben  von  Genien  und 
Tierfiguren  in  Kartuschengliederung,  und  die 
ganz  im  Miniaturstil  gehaltene  Jagdszene  bei 
Mrs.  Moore,  die  auf  der  Londoner  Ausstellung 
1931  Aufsehen  erregte  und  einige  Zweifel  an 
ihrer  Echtheit  aufkommen  liess,  die  aber  bisher 
niemals  klar  formuliert  und  begründet  wurden. 
Dr.  Ackerman  setzt  sie  in  das  2.  Viertel  des  16. 
Jahrhundert  und  nach  Käshän  wegen  der  Ver- 
wandtschaft mit  dortigen  Satins  und  mit  dem  Wie- 
ner Jagdteppich.  Wollwirkereien  in  der  Art  der 
Kashmir-Shawls  dürften  eher  in  Khuräsän  als 
in  Kirmän  beheimatet  sein;  ein  sehr  reizvolles 
Stück  bei  Mrs. Moore  wird  mit“i7.  Jahrhundert” 
wohl  doch  etwas  zu  früh  datiert. 

Die  alte  Nachricht,  dass  der  Zeugdruck  z.Zt. 
des  Mahmüd  von  Ghazna  von  Indien  nach  Per- 
sien gebracht  sei,  könnte  stimmen.  Aus  seldschu- 
kischer  Zeit  sind  zwei  bedruckte  Seiden  (in  Lyon 
und  Boston)  erhalten;  Blockdrucke  (kalamkär) 
sind  aus  früherer  Zeit  nicht  bekannt,  wurden  aber 
seit  dem  17.  Jahrhundert  in  Rasht,  Käshän,  Isfa- 
hän,  Nakhcuwän  und  Yazd  hergestellt,  sehr  ver- 
schieden in  der  Qualität  und  oft  schwer  zu  unter- 
scheiden von  indischen  Stücken,  die  ihrerseits 
für  den  Export  nach  Persien  entsprechend  gemu- 
stert wurden.  Die  von  der  Verfasserin  hypo- 
thetisch dem  17.  Jahrhundert  zu  geschriebenen 
Beispiele  scheinen  doch  etwas  später  zu  sein.  Da- 
gegen leuchtet  ihre  Vermutung,  dass  Druck- 
stoffe mit  christlichen  Szenen  von  den  Armeniern 
in  Djulfa  hergestellt  wurden,  durchaus  ein.  Sie 
führt  1805,  1813  und  1828  datierte  Exemplare 
an.  Ferner  kommen  Seidenvorhänge  mit  Bema- 
lung und  solche  aus  Leinen  mit  Reliefdekor  in 
Wachsmalerei  vor,  die  letzteren  besonders  aus 
Birdjand. 

Bei  der  Stickerei  wird  die  wiederholte  Ab- 
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hängigkeit  von  China  betont.  Auf  die  abbasidi- 
schen  Tiräzborten  wird  kurz  hingewiesen  und  in 
der  Mongolenepoche  der  ostasiatische  Einschlag 
in  Brusteinsätzen  und  anderen  Gewandteilen,  in 
Bannern,  Zelten  u.  dgl.  hervorgehoben.  Bei  dem 
als  Weltwunder  gepriesenen  riesigen  Vorhang 
Timürs,  mit  den  verschiedensten  Bildkomposi- 
tionen, denkt  die  Verfasserin  an  eine  von  chinesi- 
schen Stickern  in  Samarkand  ausgeführte  Arbeit. 
Erst  seit  dem  16.  Jahrhundert  setzt  sich  in  dieser 
Technik  der  iranische  Stil  durch,  u.a.  in  Stickerei- 
Gemälden  wie  dem  Frühlingsfest  in  Budapest, 
das  als  Nawrüz-Geschenk  Verwendung  gefunden 
haben  mag.  Spätere,  figürliche  Stickereien  sind 
nach  Satingeweben  kopiert  und  oft  recht  unbe- 
holfen in  der  Zeichnung. 

Aus  dem  Kaukasus  kommen  Arbeiten  mit  geo- 
metrischer Musterung  im  Teppichstil;  die  ihnen 
zeichnerisch  verwandten,  nur  gewöhnlich  heller 
getönten  “musaif”  genannten  Decken  möchte 
die  Verfasserin  dagegen  nach  Isfahan  und  Käshän 
lokalisieren.  Dass  auch  im  17.  Jahrhundert  in 
Iran  chinesische  Sticker  gearbeitet  haben,  wie 
sie  anlässlich  eines  Stückes  in  englischem  Besitz 
annimmt,  klingt  durchaus  plausibel.  Dazu  kom- 
men armenische  Erzeugnisse  mit  christlichen  Sze- 
nen und  späte  Kettenstichstickereien  in  Seide  auf 
Baumwolle.  Die  “zileh”  genannten,  in  Seide  auf 
Kanvas,  bei  diagonaler  Streifenmusterung,  aus- 
geführten Arbeiten  wurden  seit  dem  17.  Jahrhun- 
dert für  Frauenbeinkleider  üblich.  Schliesslich 
werden  Aufnäharbeiten  auf  Filz  als  Reshter  Spe- 
zialität erwähnt. 

“A  RUSSIAN  DOCUMENT  ON  PERSIAN 
TEXTILES”3 

Das  Dokument  besteht  aus  Astrachaner  Zoll- 
aufzeichnungen aus  den  Jahren  1746-56,  die  etwa 
sechzig  verschiedene  Gattungen  von  Textilien 

3 V.  Klein  and  P.  Ackerman,  “A  Russian  Document  on 
Persian  Textiles,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art  (London  and 

New  York,  1939),  III,  2163-74. 


nennen,  von  denen  damals  grössere  oder  kleinere 
Mengen  nach  Russland  importiert  wurden,  und 
zwar  sämtlich  aus  Persien.  Sie  sind  mit  den  ge- 
läufigen technischen  Ausdrücken  aufgeführt,  von 
denen  etwa  die  Hälfte  sich  auf  reine  Baumwollge- 
webe  bezieht,  die  nach  Webart,  Qualität,  Fär- 
bung, Herrichtung  usw.  offenbar  sehr  genau 
unterschieden  wurden  ; andere  Artikel  waren  aus 
Seide  mit  Baumwolle  gemischt  oder  auch  aus  rei- 
ner Seide.  Sie  sind,  soweit  feststellbar,  näher 
beschrieben  und  ebenso  sind  die  Herstellungsorte 
an  Hand  der  Zollprotokolle  angegeben.  Danach 
erscheint  als  Hauptproduktionsort  Käshän,  an 
zweiter  Stelle  Isfahän,  dann  folgen  Ardabll, 
Kazwin,  Tabriz,  Teheran  und  ganz  selten  Yazd. 

Die  wichtige  Veröffentlichung  wird  ihre  volle 
Auswertung  erst  erhalten  durch  Konfrontierung 
mit  den  in  älteren  Texten  enthaltenen  technischen 
Ausdrücken  und  andererseits  mit  den  Warenbe- 
zeichnungen, wie  sie  heute  noch  im  Gebrauch 
sind. 

“PERSIAN  WEAVING  TECFINIQUES”4 

Dieses  Kapitel  bildet  gleichsam  die  textiltech- 
nische Ergänzung  zu  dem  oben  besprochenen, 
kunstgeschichtlichen  Teil,  und  man  bedauert  ei- 
gentlich, dass  nicht  beide  in  einander  verarbeitet 
wurden.  Das  wäre  um  so  berechtigter  gewesen, 
als  auch  hier  die  Verfasserin  die  Beschreibung 
der  Webverfahren  nach  denselben  historischen 
Epochen  abgrenzt  wie  vorher,  also  nicht  etwa 
eine  Textur  nach  der  anderen  in  ihrem  geschicht- 
lichen Ablauf  verfolgt.  Sie  gibt  nun  allerdings 
darüber  hinaus  durch  Diagramme  erläuterte  Ana- 
lysen der  verschiedenen  Bindungsmöglichkeiten 
bei  einfachen  und  doppelten  Köper-  und  Atlasge- 
weben, bei  Ketten-  und  Schussmusterungen,  bei 
broschierten  und  unbroschierten  Taffet-  und  Sa- 
tinstoffen, des  Schwaibens  der  Wirkschlitze  usw. 

4 P.  Ackerman,  “Persian  Weaving  Techniques. 
History,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art  (London  and  New 
York,  1939),  III,  2175-2220,  Figs.  722-37,  VI,  1105-6. 
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und  geht  auf  solche  Dinge  eigentlich  mehr  ein,  als 
man  an  dieser  Stelle  erwartet.  E.  Sachs  und  N.  A. 
Reath  haben  in  ihrem  rein  technischen  Buch 
Persian  Textiles  dieselben  Fragen  so  eingehend 
erörtert  und  eine  so  vollständige  Nomenklatur 
der  termini  geboten,  dass  Dr.  Ackerman  sich  mit 
Verweisungen  darauf  und  etwaigen  Ergänzungen 
hätte  begnügen  können,  statt  eine  Belehrung 
über  die  Vorgänge  am  Webstuhl  zu  geben,  die 
ohne  praktische  Demonstration  doch  nie  ganz 
erfasst  werden  wird.  Man  muss  aber  betonen, 
dass  ihre  Definitionen  klar  und  prägnant  sind  und 
sicher  manchen  Leser  anregen  werden,  sich  mit 
textilkundlichen  Forschungen  zu  befassen. 

Das  Kapitel  enthält  eine  Fülle  neuer  und  in- 
teressanter Beobachtungen,  auf  deren  Nachprü- 
fung hier  verzichtet  werden  muss,  weil  sie  zeit- 
raubende Untersuchungen  an  den  betreffenden 
Stoffgattungen  selbst  erfordern  würde.  Die  be- 


währte Beobachtungsgabe  der  Verfasserin  bietet 
aber  wohl  genügend  Gewähr  für  die  Richtigkeit 
ihrer  Analysen. 

“TWO  SAFAVID  FIGURAL  SATINS”5 

Wem  die  technischen  Darlegungen  im  vori- 
gen Kapitel  nicht  genügen,  der  findet  hier, 
durch  Zusätze  von  P.  Ackerman  noch  erweitert, 
eine  auf  alle  Einzelheiten  eingehende  Beschrei- 
bung zweier  Satinstoffe  in  Moskau,  der  eine  (PI. 
1028)  mit  vierreihiger  Figurenkomposition,  der 
andere  mit  dem  Motiv  des  von  einem  Reiter  ge- 
führten Gefangenen  (PI.  1014A).  Die  Angaben 
erstrecken  sich  auch  auf  die  verwendeten  Färbe- 
mittel und  dürfen  wohl  als  völlig  erschöpfend  be- 
zeichnet werden. 

5 V.  Klein,  and  P.  Ackerman,  “Two  Safavid  Figurai 
Satins,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art  (London  and  New  York, 
1939),  HI,  2221-26,  Figs.  739-42. 


“THE  ART  OF  CARPET  MAKING,” 
REZENSION 

Eine  bibliographie  des  persischen  tep- 
pichs,  die  ich  vor  einiger  Zeit  zusammenstellte, 
umfasste  bereits  1935  über  tausend  Titel.  Aber 
diese  Zahl  täuscht.  Sie  bedeutet  nicht,  dass  auf 
diesem  Gebiet  die  wesentliche  Arbeit  bereits  ge- 
leistet ist.  Neben  Katalogen  von  Museen,  Samm- 
lungen und  Ausstellungen  sind  die  meisten  dieser 
Veröffentlichungen  Aufsätze  von  nur  geringer 
Bedeutung.  Selten,  dass  einmal  ein  einzelnes 
Problem  klar  herausgestellt,  noch  seltener,  dass 
es  gelöst  ist.  Unter  den  Publikationen  in  Buch- 
form überwiegen  kompilatorische  Arbeiten.  Wer 
zuverlässige  Auskunft  über  Teppiche  der  klassi- 
schen Zeit  wünscht,  ist  immer  noch  auf  eine 
kleine  Gruppe  von  Büchern  angewiesen,  bei 
denen  es  überrascht,  wie  stark  sie  in  die  Frühzeit 
der  Forschung  zurückreichen.  Bode-Kühnels 
V or  der  asiatische  Knüpfteppiche  von  1922  gehen 
letzten  Endes  über  drei  Erweiterungen,  von 
denen  eine  von  Bode  und  zwei  von  Kühnei  vorge- 
nommen  wurden,  auf  einen  Aufsatz  Bodes  aus 
dem  Jahre  1892  zurück.1  Sarres  Einführung  zu 
den  Altorientalischen  Teppichen  vom  Jahre  1928 
schliesst  sich  eng  an  seine  Darlegungen  aus  dem 
Jahre  1908  an.2  Das  Handbuch  der  Teppich- 
kunde von  Neugebauer-Orendi  aus  dem  Jahre 
1909  erschien  1930  in  14.  Auflage,  Mumfords 
Oriental  Carpets,  dessen  letzte  Ausgabe  von 
1937  datiert,  stammt  aus  dem  Jahre  1901 
und  Dilleys  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  von 

* Von  A.  U.  Pope  (London-New  York,  1939)  III, 
2257-2430,  Figs.  7S3-92;  VI,  Pis.  1107-1275. 

1 “Ein  altpersischer  Knüpfteppich  im  Besitz  der 
Königlichen  Museen  zu  Berlin,”  Jahrb.  d.  kgl.  preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen,  XIII  (1892),  26-49,  108-37. 

2 F.  Sarre,  Alt  orientalische  Teppiche,  hrsg.  vom  k.  k. 
österreichischen  Museum  für  Kunst  und  Industrie  (Leip- 
zig, 1908). 
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1931  geht  auf  eine  Arbeit  aus  dem  Jahre  1909 
zurück.  Nur  eine  Publikation  fällt  als  kühner 
Vorstoss  aus  diesem  Rahmen  vorsichtig  tasten- 
den Vorwärtsschreitens  heraus:  F.  R.  Martins 
A History  of  Oriental  Carpets  Before  1800  vom 
Jahre  1908.  Mit  einem  Material,  das  alles  bis 
dahin  Bekannte  weit  übertraf  und  auch  heute 
noch  von  keiner  Veröffentlichung  an  Umfang 
wieder  erreicht  worden  ist,  wurde  hier  zum 
ersten  Mal  der  Versuch  gemacht,  über  die  mono- 
graphische Beschreibung  der  einzelnen  Teppich- 
gruppen hinweg  zur  Darstellung  eines  Entwick- 
lungsablaufes zu  kommen.  Dieser  Versuch 
misslang,  da  die  Zeit  dafür  noch  nicht  reif  war, 
und  die  Fülle  von  Anregungen,  die  Martins 
Arbeit  enthielt,  ging  zum  guten  Teil  durch  ihre 
Unhandlichkeit  und  Unübersichtlichkeit  ver- 
loren. 

Heute,  fast  30  Jahre  später,  stehen  wir  vor 
einem  zweiten  Vorstoss  in  dieser  Richtung.  In 
der  Tat,  A.  U.  Popes  “Carpet  Making”  in  A 
Survey  of  Persian  Art  lässt  sich  am  besten  mit 
F.  R.  Martins  A History  of  Oriental  Carpets  Be- 
fore 1800  vergleichen;  denn  auch  er  macht  den 
Versuch,  zu  einem  geschichtlichen  Entwicklungs- 
bild zu  kommen,  allerdings  in  einem  engeren 
Rahmen,  wie  er  durch  das  Werk  bedingt  war,  in 
dem  diese  Arbeit  erschienen  ist.  Nur  vom  persi- 
schen Teppich  ist  die  Rede.  Auf  200  Folioseiten 
und  in  59  farbigen  und  127  einfarbigen  Tafeln 
wird  seine  Geschichte  mit  einer  Ausführlichkeit 
und  zugleich  Lebendigkeit  dargestellt,  der  in  der 
gesamten  Literatur  sich  nichts  an  die  Seite  stellen 
lässt.  Kaum  eines  der  bedeutenden  Stücke  der 
klassischen  Zeit  ist  vergessen,  viele  werden  auf 
das  eingehendste  besprochen,  alle  an  dieser  oder 
jener  Stelle  nach  neuen  Gesichtpunkten  einge- 
ordnet. 
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Als  man  sich  vor  einem  halben  Jahrhundert 
daran  machte,  das  gerade  erst  erkannte  und 
zusammengetragene  Material  an  alten  Teppichen 
zu  sichten,  schuf  man  Gruppen  von  ihrem  Muster 
nach  anscheinend  zusammengehörigen  Teppichen. 
Diesen  Gruppen  gab  man  Namen,  die  die  Ver- 
ständigung erleichtern  sollten,  ohne  bereits 
Wesentliches  auszusagen.  Das  Ganze  war  eine 
Hilfskonstruktion  und  als  solche  zunächst  zweck- 
entsprechend. Es  ist  heute  vielfach  üblich  ge- 
worden, diesen  Vorgang  zu  belächeln.  Das  ist 
nicht  ganz  gerecht.  Man  sollte  im  Gegenteil 
staunen,  wieviel  Richtiges  und  auch  heute  noch 
Anerkanntes  schon  in  dieser  ersten  groben 
Gruppierung  enthalten  war.  Dass  allerdings  in 
der  Folgezeit  diese  zu  einer  erleichterten  Orientie- 
rung aufgestellten  Gruppen  erstarrten  und  zu 
“Gattungen”  wurden,  dass  ihre  vorläufige  Be- 
nennung, so  unzureichend,  ja  irreführend  sie 
manchmal  war,  beibehalten  und  allmählich  zur 
Gattungsbezeichnung  verfestigt  wurde  und  dass 
man  nicht  über  eine  Behandlung  des  Materials 
in  monographischer  Besprechung  dieser  nicht 
selten  unorganisch  zusammengestellten  “Gat- 
tungen” hinauskam,  all  das  war  bedauerlich.  Da- 
gegen lief  schon  Martin  Sturm.  Was  ihm  nicht 
gelang,  versucht  Pope  mit  besserem  Erfolg  durch- 
zuführen. 

Er  behält  die  monographische  Darstellung 
nur  da  bei,  wo  sich  eine  homogene  Gruppe  dem 
neuen  Rahmen  geschlossen  einfügen  lässt.  Die 
geläufigen  Namen  sind  z.T.  wie  bei  den 
“Polen-”,  “Tier-”  und  “Baumteppichen”  ganz 
vermieden,  bei  anderen,  wie  den  “Vasen-” 
oder  “Portugiesenteppichen”  werden  sie  des 
leichteren  Verständnisses  wegen  noch,  gewisser- 
massen  in  Parenthese,  beibehalten.  Mit  heissen- 
dem Spott  stellt  Pope  fest,  die  bisherige  Ein- 
teilung sei  etwa  so  sinnvoll,  wie  wenn  man  die 
europäische  Malerei  nicht  nach  Schulen  und 
Meistern,  sondern  nach  Madonnen,  Heiligen, 
Stilleben,  Landschaften  und  Sittenbildern  ein- 
teilen wolle.  Seine  neue  Anordnung  des  Mate- 


rials geschieht  so  weit  wie  möglich  nach  geo- 
graphischen Gesichtspunkten.  An  die  Stelle  der 
theoretisch  nach  ihrer  Musterform  zusammen- 
gestellten Gruppe  soll  der  lebendige  Werkstatt- 
zusammenhang treten.  Mehrere  Gebiete  werden 
einander  gegenübergestellt.  In  diesen  Gebieten 
wird  versucht,  einzelne  Zentren  herauszuarbei- 
ten, bestimmte  Gruppen  in  diese  Zentren  zu 
lokalisieren,  andere  in  einen  engeren  oder  wei- 
teren Zusammenhang  mit  ihnen  zu  bringen,  um 
so  zu  einer  Verteilung  zu  kommen,  die  die 
Möglichkeit  für  eine  entwicklungsgeschichtliche 
Bearbeitung  bietet.  Manches  war  schon  in  vor- 
liegenden Ergebnissen  angedeutet.  Diese  bisher 
meist  nur  schüchternen  Versuche  zusammenge- 
fasst und  konsequent  weitergeführt  zu  haben, 
selbst  auf  die  Gefahr  hin,  hier  und  da  eine  Ant- 
wort zu  geben,  wo  eine  in  bestimmter  Richtung 
weisende  Frage  das  Ausserste  gewesen  wäre,  was 
sich  erreichen  Hess,  das  ist  das  grosse  und  un- 
bestreitbare Verdienst  seiner  Arbeit.  Man  mag 
bei  einzelnen,  man  kann  sogar  bei  vielen  seiner 
Feststellungen  anderer  Meinung  sein,  aber  man 
kann  nicht  leugnen,  dass  hier  in  energischem 
Vorstoss  die  Teppichwissenschaft  einen  guten 
Schritt  vorwärtsgebracht  ist.  Auch  der  skep- 
tischste Beurteiler  wird  anerkennen  müssen, 
dass  dieser  Versuch  das  Schicksal  des  Martin’- 
schen  nicht  teilen  wird,  sondern  dass  hier,  gleich- 
gültig welche  Korrekturen  die  gemeinsame  Ar- 
beit der  nächsten  Jahre  bringt,  etwas  Bleibendes 
geschaffen  worden  ist. 

Als  einen  Aufruf  zu  gemeinsamer  Weiter- 
arbeit, nachdem  der  alte  beklemmende  Rahmen 
gesprengt  ist,  fasst  auch  Pope,  dessen  bin  ich 
sicher,  seine  Arbeit  auf.  Ich  empfinde  es  daher 
als  Freude  und  Ehre  zugleich,  dass  mir  die  Ge- 
legenheit geboten  ist,  dazu  einen  ersten  Beitrag 
zu  liefern.  Aus  diesem  Gefühl  dankbarer  Ver- 
pflichtung und  kameradschaftlich  verbindender 
gemeinsamer  Arbeit  ist  alles  Folgende  geschrie- 
ben. 

Zwei  Momente  möchte  ich  vorwegnehmen, 
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bevor  sich  die  Besprechung  in  Einzelheiten  ver- 
liert. 

Pope  hat  sich  die  Aufgabe  gestellt,  die  Ge- 
schichte des  persischen  Teppichs  zu  schreiben. 
An  dieses  Thema  bindet  er  sich  so  streng,  dass  er, 
von  einer  Anmerkung  abgesehen,  nicht  einmal 
den  Versuch  macht,  den  persischen  Teppich  mit 
den  Teppichen  anderer  Zentren  in  Verbindung 
zu  bringen  und  ihn  so,  sei  es  auch  nur  in  groben 
Zügen,  in  den  grösseren  Zusammenhang  der 
allgemeinen  Geschichte  des  Teppichs  im  vor- 
deren Orient  einzuordnen.  Dadurch  entsteht 
nicht  selten  der  Eindruck,  als  ob  neben  ihm  die 
Erzeugnisse  anderer  Gebiete  von  untergeord- 
neter Bedeutung  seien.  Dass  Pope  das  nicht 
meint  und  er  auch  dem  türkischen,  kaukasi- 
schen oder  indischen  Teppich  sein  Recht  gibt, 
beweisen  seine  anderen  Arbeiten.  In  dieser  Ab- 
handlung aber  kommt  die  Tatsache,  dass  der 
persische  Teppich  nur  eine  Möglichkeit,  gewiss 
eine  der  reifsten,  wenn  nicht  die  reifste,  aber 
doch  nur  eine  Möglichkeit  neben  anderen  ist,  so 
gut  wie  gar  nicht  zum  Ausdruck.  Man  spürt 
manchmal  vor  dieser  einseitigen  Beschränkung, 
die  den  persischen  Teppich  zum  absoluten  Mass 
zu  machen  scheint,  fast  das  Bedürfnis,  eine  Art 
Ehrenrettung  der  so  ganz  anderen,  aber  darum 
nicht  weniger  faszinierenden  und  keineswegs 
geringwertigeren  Schönheit  eines  Konyateppichs, 
eines  Mamlükenteppichs,  eines  Osmanentep- 
pichs,  eines  ‘Ushäks  oder  eines  “Drachentep- 
pichs” vorzunehmen.  Aber  davon  abgesehen, 
die  besondere  und  einmalige  Leistung  der  persi- 
schen Manufakturen  hätte  sich  schärfer  heraus- 
arbeiten lassen,  wenn  man  sie  der  der  anderen 
Zentren  gegenüber  gestellt  hätte.  Endlich  wäre 
eine  Lockerung  dieser  starren  Beschränkung  an 
manchen  Stellen  der  Darstellung  der  persischen 
Entwicklung  selber  zugute  gekommen,  wie  etwa 
in  der  Frühzeit,  wo  wir  auf  iranischem  Boden 
keinerlei  Originale  besitzen,  die  Entwicklung  im 
Westen  dagegen,  die  z.T.  in  engerem  Zusam- 
menhang, z.T.  in  starker  Parallelität  zu  verlau- 


fen scheint,  sehr  viel  besser  übersehen  können; 
oder  im  18.  Jahrhundert,  wo  sich  die  hier  in 
Persien  klaffende  Lücke  an  einigen  Stellen  hätte 
schliessen  lassen,  wenn  man  die  kaukasischen 
Teppiche  dieser  Zeit  stärker  herangezogen  hätte. 

Man  darf  allerdings  nicht  übersehen,  dass 
diesem  Nachteil  auch  bedeutende  Vorteile  ge- 
genüberstehen; denn  nur  durch  diese  strikte 
Beschränkung  auf  Persien  war  es  möglich,  das 
Material  in  so  eingehender  Form  vorzuführen. 
Ein  besonderes  Merkmal  sind  die  Beschreibun- 
gen, die  bei  hervorragenden  Stücken  den  Um- 
fang kleiner  Monographien  annehmen  und  sich 
immer  durch  ein  feines  Verständnis  für  die 
ästhetischen  Werte  und  eine  erstaunliche  Far- 
bigkeit der  Diktion  auszeichnen.  Nicht  selten 
fühlt  man  sich  an  jene  klassischen  Teppich- 
beschreibungen erinnert,  mit  denen  A.  Riegl 
diesen  Zweig  der  Wissenschaft  aus  der  Taufe 
hob,  nur  ist  Popes  Darstellung  unvergleichlich 
lebendiger  und  frischer.  Sie  hat  allerdings  auch 
nicht  die  Absicht,  eine  exakte  Bestandsauf- 
nahme des  Musters  zu  geben,  sonderm  will  in 
erster  Linie  einen  Einblick  in  seinen  Reichtum 
vermitteln.  Dabei  ist  Pope  sich  aber  durchaus 
bewusst,  dass  diese  Art  der  Teppichbeschrei- 
bung letzten  Endes  an  der  Oberfläche  bleibt. 
Er  hat  die  Mehrschichtigkeit  mancher  Muster 
erkannt,  er  weiss,  dass  unter  den  Einzelformen, 
die  scheinbar  das  Muster  bilden,  ein  Grundmu- 
ster verborgen  ist,  das  die  eigentliche  Struktur 
ausmacht.  Darum  stellt  er  auch  an  verschiede- 
nen Stellen  die  Forderung  auf,  über  die  bishe- 
rige Form  der  Beschreibung  hinauszugehen. 
Leider  bleibt  es,  von  wenigen  Ausnahmen  abge- 
sehen, bei  dieser  Forderung.  An  Stellen,  wo  man 
eine  gründliche  Analyse  erwartet,  wie  etwa  bei 
der  Besprechung  des  Ardabllteppichs,  weicht  er 
am  Ende  in  nichtssagende  Feststellungen  aus 
wie  etwa  “a  number  of  vine  systems,  each  fol- 
lowing its  own  principles,  cross  and  recross,  in- 
terweaving and  colliding”  (S.2305).  Darum 
geschieht  es  auch  ihm  gelegentlich,  dass  er  Tep- 
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piche  in  ihrem  Muster  miteinander  verbindet, 
die  ihrer  Grundmusterung  nach  nicht  zusam- 
mengehören können,  oder  Teppiche  trennt,  die 
eben  in  dieser  Grundmusterung  eng  verwandt 
sind.  Er  schreibt  zwar,  dass  bei  der  Entartung 
der  Typen  die  Grundmusterung  verloren  gehe 
und  das  Muster  dadurch  in  seiner  Struktur  zer- 
stört werde  (S.  2409),  aber  er  nutzt  diese  Er- 
kenntnis bei  der  Besprechnung  der  einzelnen 
Teppiche  kaum  aus  und  begibt  sich  dadurch  des 
besten  Mittels,  innerhalb  einer  Gruppe  zu  glie- 
dern. 

Von  der  Oberflächenbeschreibung  zur  Mu- 
steranalyse zu  kommen  ist  eine  entscheidende, 
vielleicht  im  Augenblick  die  entscheidende  Auf- 
gabe der  Teppichwissenschaft.  Auch  nur  diese 
Forderung  aufzustellen,  war  bisher  schwierig. 
Pope  formuliert  sie  zwar  nicht  in  dieser  Schärfe, 
aber  immer  wieder  bricht  aus  seinen  Beschrei- 
bungen bei  aller  Gründlichkeit  und  Frische  das 
Gefühl  des  Unzureichenden.  Worte  reichen 
nicht  aus,  das  ist  mehr  als  einmal  das  Fazit 
gerade  der  eingehendsten  Schilderungen.  Er 
spürt  das  Geheimnis,  er  ist  manchmal  unmittel- 
bar vor  der  Lösung,  aber  er  tut  nicht  den  letz- 
ten Schritt.  So  hat  er  in  dieser  Richtung  die 
Aufgabe  gezeigt,  ohne  sie  selber  zu  lösen.  Allein 
auch  das  ist  angesichts  der  eigenartigen  Erstar- 
rung, in  der  sich  die  Teppichwissenschaft  seit 
Jahrzehnten  befindet,  eine  Leistung. 

Die  Aufgabe,  die  Grundstruktur  eines  Tep- 
pichs zu  erkennen,  gewissermassen  das  Skelett 
seines  Musters  freizulegen  oder  Musteranato- 
mie zu  treiben,  ist  nicht  einfach  zu  erfüllen.  Das 
ist  nur  möglich  auf  Grund  mühseliger  Unter- 
suchungen und  mit  Hilfe  geduldiger  Zeichnun- 
gen. Jede  Schicht  des  Musters  muss  einzeln 
abgehoben  werden.  Die  Trennung  zwischen  pri- 
mären und  sekundären  Formen  ist  oft  schwierig. 
Vor  allem  muss  das  gewohnte  Oberflächenbild 
überwunden  werden.  Dabei  verwirrt  sich  zuerst 
nicht  selten  ein  scheinbar  klares  und  in  dieser 
trügerischen  Klarheit  nur  zu  vertrautes  Muster. 


Aber  das  Endergebnis  ist  meist  von  erstaun- 
licher Einfachheit.  Hat  man  einmal  die  Grund- 
struktur eines  Musters  erkannt,  dann  lagern 
sich  die  weiteren  Schichten  wie  selbstverständ- 
lich darüber,  und  das  Oberflächenbild  wird 
durchschaubar,  als  sei  ein  trübender  Schleier 
weggezogen.  Die  Stellung  der  Blüten  eines 
“Vasenteppichs”  oder  eines  Isfahäns,  deren 
Rythmus  man  spürte,  wird  zur  mathematischen 
Notwendigkeit,  denn  für  das  geschulte  Auge 
erscheint  hinter  ihnen  die  Grundstruktur  des 
Teppichs,  die  sie  in  ihrer  Stellung,  Richtung  und 
sogar  Grösse  bedingt. 

Es  sollte  eine  Selbstverständlichkeit  sein,  bei 
der  Beschreibung  eines  Teppichs  von  dieser 
Grundmusterung  auszugehen.  Damit  wäre  die 
Untersuchung  in  einer  Schicht  angesetzt,  die  für 
das  Wesen  des  Musters  bestimmend  ist  und  der 
gegenüber  die  einzelnen  Formen,  auf  die  sich 
die  Aufmerksamkeit  des  Betrachters  immer 
noch  in  erster  Linie  konzentriert,  nur  sekundäre 
Bedeutung  haben.  Von  hier  aus  kommt  man  in 
den  meisten  Fällen  ohne  grosse  Schwierigkeiten 
zu  einer  klaren  Interpretierung  auch  der  anderen 
Schichten.  Ausserdem  fällt  bei  so  durchgearbei- 
teten Mustern  die  Gefahr  weg,  sich  von  zufäl- 
ligen Ähnlichkeiten  oder  Abweichungen  der 
Einzelformen  zu  falschen  Schlüssen  verführen 
zu  lassen.  Ähnlichkeiten  oder  Abweichungen, 
die  sich  im  Grundmuster  finden,  wiegen  jeden- 
falls erheblich  schwerer.  Teppiche  z.B.,  bei 
denen  das  Grundmuster  unklar  geworden  oder 
missverstanden  ist,  wird  man  mit  ziemlicher 
Sicherheit  als  später  bezeichnen  können  als  Tep- 
piche, die  es  in  seiner  reinen  Form  geben.  Ebenso 
werden  im  allgemeinen  Teppiche,  die  das  Grund- 
muster abwandeln,  später  sein  als  solche,  die  es 
in  seiner  einfachen  Anlage  zeigen,  obgleich  hier 
schon  Vorsicht  in  den  Schlüssen  geboten  ist. 
Eine  systematische  Bearbeitung  der  Grund- 
muster, die  ich,  in  nächster  Zeit  an  anderer 
Stelle  zu  bringen  hoffe,  ergibt,  dass  wir  nur  mit 
einer  verhältnismässig  geringen  Zahl  von  Typen 
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zu  rechnen  haben,  bei  denen  gewisse  Entwick- 
lungstendenzen offenbar  ziemlich  gleichlaufend 
auftreten  und  die  meistens  den  sonst  oft 
schwierigen  Unterschied  von  früher  und  später 
Form  deutlich  erkennen  lassen. 

Gewiss  wäre  es  übertrieben,  von  einer  Grup- 
pierung der  Teppiche  nach  ihren  heute  vielfach 
noch  nicht  erkannten  Grundmustern  eine  Lö- 
sung aller  Probleme  zu  erwarten.  Es  soll  auch 
keineswegs  die  Forderung  aufgestellt  werden, 
nun  etwa  nur  mit  diesen  Grundmustern  zu  ar- 
beiten. Alle  anderen  Momente  behalten  un- 
verändert ihren  Wert.  Nur  sind  sie  alle  dieser 
Kardinalfrage  unterzuordnen.  Die  Frage  nach 
der  Grundstruktur  eines  Musters  muss  die  erste 
sein.  Alles  andere,  wie  die  Untersuchung  der 
Proportionen,  der  Einzelformen,  der  Farbver- 
teilung, des  Verhältnisses  von  Feld  zu  Borte 
usw.  tritt  als  Ergänzung  hinzu. 

Bei  dem  ausserordentlichen  Reichtum  des 
Stoffes  und  dem  erheblichen  Umfang  der  Dar- 
stellung wird  es  am  besten  sein,  wenn  diese  Be- 
sprechung sich  an  die  Abschnitte  der  Pope’schen 
Abhandlung  hält. 

“Introduction” 

Die  ersten  fünf  Teile  des  ersten  Abschnit- 
tes beschäftigen  sich  mit  der  Stellung  des  persi- 
schen Teppichs  im  Abend-  und  Morgenland, 
mit  der  Art  seiner  Verwendung  und  Herstellung 
und  der  Form  seiner  Musterung.  Einige  wich- 
tige Fragen,  wie  die  Entstehung  der  grossen 
Manufakturen  im  Laufe  des  15.  Jahrhunderts 
oder  die  Rolle  der  Buchkunst  sind  dabei  auf- 
fallend kurz  behandelt.  Das  darf  nicht  verwir- 
ren. Diese  Themen  werden  in  späteren  Ab- 
schnitten noch  einmal  und  ausführlicher  zur 
Sprache  gebracht. 

Der  erste  Teil  (“The  Place  of  Carpets  in 
Persian  Art,”  S.  2257-60)  beginnt  mit  den  Be- 
ziehungen des  Abendlandes  zum  Orientteppich. 
Seine  Rolle  in  der  abendländischen  Kultur  ist 
ein  beliebter  und  naheliegender  Ausgangspunkt. 
Schliesslich  ist  er  der  wichtigste  Beitrag,  den 


das  Morgenland  zur  europäischen  Wohnkultur 
geliefert  hat.  Auch  heute  noch  können  wir  ihn 
nicht  aus  unserem  Leben  wegdenken.  Ein  Raum 
ohne  Bodenbelag  berührt  uns  ungemütlich,  und 
immer  noch  sind  orientalische  Muster  die  be- 
liebtesten, auch  wenn  der  Teppich  in  europäi- 
schen oder  amerikanischen  Fabriken  hergestellt 
ist.  Den  Weg  zu  verfolgen,  auf  dem  dies  typi- 
sche Erzeugnis  des  Ostens  zu  einem  Ingrediens 
der  westlichen  Zivilisation  wurde,  ist  ein  reiz- 
volles Thema,  das  es  verdient,  am  Anfang  einer 
Abhandlung  über  den  persischen  Teppich  zu 
stehen.  Leider  geht  Pope  im  Vergleich  zu  der 
Ausführlichkeit,  mit  der  er  die  meisten  anderen 
Themen  behandelt,  nur  kurz  darauf  ein.  Dabei 
steckt  nicht  nur  in  den  Inventaren,  sondern 
auch  in  anderen  Quellen  ein  reiches  und  inte- 
ressantes Material.  Die  Wege  des  Teppich- 
handels z.B.,  die  Bedeutung  der  aus  den 
Türkenkriegen  sich  ergebenden  engeren  diplo- 
matischen Beziehungen  Europas  mit  Persien 
für  den  Teppichimport,  die  Rede  des  Gesandten 
Fethi  Bey  im  Jahre  1603  bei  der  Übergabe  eines 
seidenen  Teppichs  an  den  Dogen  von  Venedig, 
die  Bemühungen  der  Herzoge  von  Holstein- 
Gottorp  um  die  Belebung  des  Orienthandels, 
Teppichaufträge  europäischer  Fürsten,  Teppich- 
erwerbungen aus  den  Türkenkriegen  oder  auch 
die  Versuche  der  Engländer  im  Jahre  1579,  die 
Manufaktur  von  Knüpfteppichen  in  ihrem 
Lande  einzuführen,  die  Gründung  der  Savon- 
nerie in  Frankreich,  die  übrigens  durch  Pierre 
Dupont  im  Jahre  1605,  also  unter  der  Regie- 
rung Heinrichs  IV.,  nicht,  wie  Pope  schreibt, 
Ludwigs  XIV.,  erfolgte,  die  ausführlichen  Ver- 
zeichnisse der  Teppiche  im  Besitz  des  spani- 
schen Königshauses  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert, 
endlich  die  Angaben  in  Savarys  Dictionnaire 
universel  de  commerce  von  1792,  das  alles  ergibt 
ein  lebendiges  Bild  von  der  Bedeutung,  die  der 
persische  Teppich  mindestens  seit  dem  16.  Jahr- 
hundert für  das  Abendland  gehabt  hat. 

Sehr  viel  eingehender  beschäftigt  sich  Pope 
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dafür  mit  der  Stellung  des  Teppichs  innerhalb 
der  persischen  Kunst,  die  zweifellos  in  den  gros- 
sen Knüpfarbeiten  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  einen 
ihrer  Höhepunkte  erreicht. 

Der  Abschnitt  über  seine  Verwendung  (“Use 
and  Display,”  S.  2260)  im  Orient  ist  leider  wie- 
der recht  kurz.  Eine  Ergänzung  geben  die  an 
anderer  Stelle  gebrachten  Bemerkungen  über 
die  Bedeutung  des  Teppichs  für  das  Zeltleben 
der  Nomaden  (S.  2271-72).  Es  wäre  viel- 
leicht angebracht  gewesen,  bei  dieser  Gelegen- 
heit darauf  zu  verweisen,  dass  diese  Form  des 
Wohnens  im  Grunde  niemals  ganz  verloren  geht; 
denn  selbst  die  Herrscher  der  safawidischen  Pe- 
riode kennen  nur  wenige  feste  Residenzen  und 
leben  auf  Reisen  vielfach  im  Zelt,  das  mit  sei- 
nem raffinierten  Luxus  allerdings  in  seiner  äus- 
seren Form  wenig  Ähnlichkeit  mit  seinen 
nomadischen  Vorstufen  hat,  aber  letzten  Endes 
doch  immer  noch  an  die  gleichen  Bedingungen 
gebunden  ist.  Überhaupt  wäre  es  möglich  ge- 
wesen, aus  der  besonderen  Form  der  orientali- 
schen Wohnkultur — Fehlen  fester  Möbel,  nie- 
driges Sitzen  oder  Hocken,  damit  gegebenes 
näheres  Verhältnis  zum  Boden  und  erhöhte 
Bedeutung  der  Bodenfläche  für  die  Ausgestal- 
tung des  Raums,  im  Unterschied  zum  Abend- 
land, wo  die  Wand  den  Raumeindruck  be- 
herrscht und  dementsprechend  keine  Boden-, 
sondern  Wandteppiche  entwickelt  werden — 
aufschlussreiche  Folgerungen  für  den  Teppich 
zu  ziehen.  Seine  Entstehung  und  glanzvolle  Ent- 
wicklung war  nur  unter  diesen  Umständen, 
niemals  aber  im  Abendland  denkbar,  wo  er  trotz 
seiner  langen  Vergangenheit  auch  heute  noch 
ein  Fremdling  ist,  der  seine  Unfähigkeit,  sich 
zu  akklimatisieren,  meist  bitter  bezahlen  muss. 

Der  folgende  Absatz  über  “The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Industry”  (S.  2260-62)  deutet  nur 
an,  was  an  anderer  Stelle  genauer  ausgeführt 
wird.  Es  fällt  auf,  dass  Pope  offenbar  neben  der 
Produktion  von  Teppichen  im  nomadischen  Ge- 
brauch und  als  Hausindustrie  sesshafter  Be- 


völkerung schon  für  eine  sehr  frühe  Zeit  mit 
Hofmanufakturen  rechnet.  Mit  Recht  betont 
er,  dass  neben  diesen  für  den  Hof  arbeitenden, 
z.T.  unmittelbar  mit  dem  Hof  verbundenen 
Manufakturen  auch  andere  grössere,  städtische 
Betriebe  bestanden  haben  müssen,  die  auf  der 
einen  Seite  von  einer  solchen  Bindung  mehr 
oder  minder  frei  waren,  auf  der  anderen  sich 
über  das  Niveau  des  Hausfleisses  bereits  weit 
erhoben  hatten. 

Die  Entstehung  dieser  Manufakturen  ist  eng 
verbunden  mit  einem  immer  stärker  werdenden 
Einfluss  der  Buchkunst  (“Relation  to  the 
Painter,”  S.  2262-63).  Treffend  zeigt  Pope  die 
Vorteile  und  Gefahren  auf,  die  in  dieser  engen 
Verbindung  zweier  fremder  Kunstgattungen  für 
den  Teppich  lagen.  Hier  hätte  eine  Gegenüber- 
stellung mit  Erzeugnissen  anderer  Zentren,  in 
denen  die  Buchkunst  keine  derartige  Rolle 
spielt,  die  Möglichkeit  zu  einem  schärferen 
Herausarbeiten  der  dadurch  bedingten  Eigenart 
des  persischen  Teppichs  geboten.  Auch  diese 
Gedankengänge  werden  an  späterer  Stelle  wie- 
der ausführlicher  aufgenommen,  wobei  die  Dar- 
stellung des  historischen  Vorgangs,  die  man 
zunächst  hier  erwartet,  nachgeholt  wird  (S. 
2312-18). 

Das  Ergebnis  dieser  entscheidenden  Beein- 
flussung durch  die  Buchkunst  sind  Muster,  wie 
sie  bis  dahin  der  Knüpfkunst  unbekannt  waren 
(“Themes,”  S.  2263-64).  Es  ist  zweifellos 
richtig,  wenn  Pope  die  Gartenidee  als  das  Leit- 
motiv des  persischen  Teppichs  herausstellt  und 
sie  von  vornherein  eng  mit  der  Paradiesidee  ver- 
bindet. Diese  Paradiesesvorstellung  wird  wohl 
am  deutlichsten  in  den  geflügelten  weiblichen 
Figuren,  die  sich  auf  einer  ganzen  Reihe  von 
Teppichen  finden  und  die  Pope  eigenartiger- 
weise nicht  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  nennt.  Im 
Innenfeld  eines  Teppichs  kommen  sie  nur  ein- 
mal vor,  auf  dem  Teppich  mit  einem  Muster 
elegant  geschwungener  Bäume  im  Museo  Poldi 
Pezzoli,  Mailand  (T.  1154),  bei  dem  rechts  und 
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links  der  Vase,  die  an  die  Stelle  des  Schildansat- 
zes getreten  ist,  je  eine  solche  Figur  sitzt.  Häu- 
figer finden  sie  sich  in  den  Eckzwickeln  und 
zwar  anscheinend  besonders  bei  frühen  Tep- 
pichen wie  dem  bekannten  weissgrundigen  Stück 
der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Mu- 
seen (später  weggeschnitten,  so  dass  nur  noch 
die  Füsse  zu  sehen  sind)  und  seinem  intakten 
Gegenstück  früher  in  der  Sammlung  C.  H. 
Mackay,  jetzt  in  der  von  J.  Paul  Getty  und  als 
Leihgabe  im  Metropolitan  Museum  ausgestellt 
(T.  1128);  ferner  bei  dem  aus  der  Garland 
Collection  in  das  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
gelangten  Fragment  (T.  1142)  und  auf  einem 
stark  gestückelten  Fragment  eines  ebenfalls 
weissgrundigen  Teppichs,  das  sich  ehemals  in 
der  Sammlung  Yerkes  befand  und  von  Mr. 
Pratt  dem  Brooklyn  Museum  geschenkt  wurde.3 
Aber  auch  zwei  Teppiche  der  “Sanguszko- 
Gruppe”  zeigen  sie  an  dieser  Stelle,  nämlich  das 
grosse  Stück  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(T.  1208)  und  zwei  kleine  Fragmente  eines  eng 
verwandten  Teppichs,  die  Kelekian  1910  in 
München  ausstellte.4  Im  Mittelmedaillon  treten 
sie  erst  bei  späteren  Teppichen  auf,  z.B.  auf 
dem  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Mortimer  Schiff,3 
dem  Teppich  mit  der  grossen  Tierkampfgruppe 
im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon  (T. 
1 1 5 1 ) , auf  drei  Teppichen  der  “Sanguszko- 
Gruppe,”  nämlich  dem  Sanguszko  Teppich  selber 
(T.  1206),  einem  der  beiden  Stücke  bei  Kele- 
kian und  einem  Stück  in  der  Sammlung  der  ver- 
storbenen Comtesse  de  Béhague  in  Paris,6  end- 

3 J.  K.  Mumford,  The  Yerkes  Collection  of  Oriental 
Carpets  (New  York,  1010),  PI.  VII;  P.  Ackerman, 
Guide  to  the  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art  (New  York, 
1940),  S.  4,  Nr.  3. 

4 Amtlicher  Katalog  der  Ausstellung  München  (Mün- 
chen, 1910),  Nr.  23. 

5 K.  Erdmann,  “Ein  wiedergefundener  Teppich,”  Ars 
Islamica,  I (1934),  121-27. 

6G.  Migeon,  “L’Exposition  des  arts  musulmans  au 
Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs,”  Les  Arts,  Livr.  16  (1903), 
Abb.  auf  S.  33. 


lieh  noch  auf  dem  gewirkten  Jagdteppich  im 
Residenzmuseum  in  München  (T.  1264).  In 
einzelnen  der  kleinen  ovalen  Medaillons,  mit 
denen  das  Innenfeld  gefüllt  ist,  zeigt  sie  ein 
weiterer  Teppich  des  Museums  in  Lyon,  der 
gleichfalls  zur  “Sanguszko-Gruppe”  gehören 
dürfte.7  In  der  Borte  treten  sie  ausser  auf  dem 
Wiener  Jagdteppich  wieder  bei  zwei  Stücken 
der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe”  auf,  nämlich  dem  na- 
mengebenden Stück  und  dem  bildhaft  komponier- 
ten Fragment  der  Collection  Doisteau  im  Mu- 
sée des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1214), 
ferner  bei  dem  Münchener  Wirkteppich  und 
wohl  auch  bei  einem  verschollenen  Wirkteppich 
der  Sammlung  des  Fürsten  Lichtenstein.8 

Ihre  Beschäftigungen  sind  verschieden.  Ei- 
nige tragen  eine  Flasche,  in  der  man  Wein  vermu- 
ten darf  (Berlin- Getty,  Schiff  und  Béhague, 
Lyon  I,  und  München)  oder  eine  Fruchtschale 
(Wiener  Jagdteppich,  Lyon  II,  Wirkteppiche  in 
München  und  beim  Fürsten  Lichtenstein). 
Manchmal  halten  sie  auch  einen  Pfau  oder  ein 
Rehkitz  im  Arm  (Sanguszko  Teppich  und  die  zu 
seiner  Gruppe  gehörenden  Fragmente  im  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  und  bei  Kelekian). 
Andere  musizieren  auf  einer  Laute  (Fragment 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Béhague  und  Wirkteppich 
in  München),  Harfe  oder  Tamburin  (Schiff  und 
München)  oder  tanzen  mit  Kastagnetten  (Ber- 
lin-Getty,  München).  Nicht  selten  ist  eine  Figur 
am  Boden  sitzend  (Wiener  Jagdteppich)  oder 
auf  einem  niedrigen  Taburet  thronend  (Schiff, 
Lyon  I,  Béhague,  München  und  Fürst  Lichten- 
stein) gegeben,  der  die  genannten  Gaben  darge- 
bracht werden,  deren  Ohr  die  Instrumente,  deren 
Auge  die  Tänzerinnen  erfreuen  sollen. 

7 Vergl.  Abbildung  15. 

8 Katalog  der  Ausstellung  orientalischer  Teppiche  im 
k.k.  österreichischen  Handelsmuseum  (Vienna,  1891), 
Nr.  398.  vergl.  A.  Riegl,  “Ältere  orientalische  Teppiche 
aus  dem  Besitz  des  allerhöchsten  Kaiserhauses,”  Jahrb. 
d.  kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen,  XIII  (1892),  I,  331, 
dazu  Beschreibung,  S.  295. 
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Diese  Szenen  zeigen  eindeutig,  dass  es  sich 
bei  diesen  geflügelten  Figuren  weiblichen  Ge- 
schlechts um  Huris  handeln  muss,  die  den  Seli- 
gen bedienen,  dass  wir  also  in  den  Eckzwickeln, 
Medaillons  und  Borten  dieser  Teppiche  direkte 
Darstellungen  des  Lebens  im  Paradiese  vor 
uns  haben. 

Dazu  passt  gut,  dass  die  Verse  auf  dem  Tep- 
pich in  Mailand  (T.  1154)  diesen  mit  einem 
Schleier  vor  den  tief  schwarzen  Augen  der  Huris 
und  mit  dem  Geringei  ihrer  Locken  vergleichen 
und  von  ihm  sagen,  dass  auch  in  ihm  ein  Weg 
zur  Quelle  des  Lebens  führe,  während  die 
eines  Teppichs  im  Musée  des  Gobelins  in 
Paris9  rühmen,  er  sei  erquickend  und  lieblich 
wie  der  Garten  des  Paradieses.  In  solchen  Versen 
ist  zweifellos  noch  mancherlei  wertvolles  Mate- 
rial für  die  Deutung  und  Art  der  Verwendung 
der  grossen  Teppiche  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ver- 
borgen. Im  ganzen  kommen  auf  etwa  dreissig 
Teppichen  und  Teppichfragmenten  Gedichte 
vor.  Leider  ist  nur  ein  kleiner  Teil  von  ihnen 
zuverlässig  gelesen.  Hier  wartet  auf  einen  Ori- 
entalisten eine  lohnende  Aufgabe,  die  unter  Um- 
ständen auch  in  philologischer  Hinsicht  von  In- 
teresse sein  könnte.  So  weit  ich  das  Material 
übersehe,  scheinen  in  der  Hauptsache  zwei 
Arten  von  Gedichten  vorzuliegen:  vorhandene, 
die  thematisch  Beziehungen  zur  Ideenwelt 
des  Teppichs  zeigten  und  so  auf  ihn  über- 
tragen wurden,  und  solche,  die  eigens  für  den 
Teppich  geschrieben  wurden.  Bei  der  ersten 
Gruppe  ist  die  Auskunft  begreiflicherweise  von 
allgemeinerem  Charakter,  bei  der  zweiten  kann 
man  dagegen  mit  wertvollen  Aufschlüssen  rech- 
nen. 

Die  beiden  letzten  Abschnitte  seiner  Ein- 
leitung widmet  Pope  methodischen  Fragen  der 
Klassifizierung  und  Datierung.  (“Classification 
and  Dating,”  S.  2265-70).  Man  kann  ihm  nur 

9 A.  Riegl,  Orientalische  Teppiche  (Wien,  1892-96), 
Taf.  LXXIV,  Nr.  95. 


zustimmen,  wenn  er  die  Forderung  auf  stellt,  die 
Namen  von  Teppichen  sollten  mehr  sein  als 
allgemeine  Etiketten  ohne  präzise  Bedeutung. 
Das  Gegebene  sei,  sie  nach  dem  Ort  ihrer  Ent- 
stehung zu  benennen.  Das  Problem  der  Klassi- 
fizierung sei  daher  in  erster  Linie  ein  Problem 
der  Lokalisierung.  Dass  einer  solchen  erhebliche 
Schwierigkeiten  im  Wege  stehen,  übersieht  er 
nicht,  weist  aber  auf  die  starke  Bodengebunden- 
heit und  damit  verhältnismässige  Unbeweglich- 
keit der  Produktion  hin,  die  von  der  von  Gegend 
zu  Gegend  wechselnden  Qualität  der  Wolle  und 
Färbemittel,  sowie  von  der  Beschaffenheit  des 
Wassers  abhängig  sei.  Es  müsste  daher,  so  meint 
er,  damit  gerechnet  werden,  dass  Hofmanufak- 
turbetriebe unter  Umständen  in  einem  kleinen 
und  abgelegenen  Dorf,  wo  die  Produktionsbe- 
dingungen besonders  günstig  lagen,  unterge- 
bracht waren.  Zuverlässige  Beweise  für  eine 
solche  Annahme  fehlen  meines  Wissens.  Belegt 
ist  nur  das  Gegenteil,  nämlich  die  enge  Bindung 
eines  solchen  Betriebes  an  den  Hof,  wie  sie  Ta- 
vernier schildert.  Auch  sonst  spricht  manches 
gegen  diese  Theorie.  Für  eine  Hofmanufaktur 
war  die  Bodengebundenheit  kein  unüberwind- 
liches Hindernis.  Wolle  konnte  mühelos  in  den 
besten  Qualitäten  herangeschafft  werden,  ebenso 
hatte  man  freie  Hand,  die  geeigneten  Färbemit- 
tel aus  verschiedenen  Gegenden  zusammenzu- 
tragen, ja  wo  nötig  zu  importieren.  Die  einzige 
Bindung  von  der  man  sich  nicht  frei  machen 
konnte,  war  die  an  das  Wasser.  Aber  warum 
soll  man  nicht  in  besonderen  Fällen  an  einem 
anderen  Ort  eingefärbte  Wolle  verwendet  haben. 
Auch  dafür  besitzen  wir  einen  Beleg:  den  Be- 
fehl des  Osmanensultans  Muräd  III.  an  den 
Begier  beg  von  Ägypten  aus  dem  Jahre  1585, 
ihm  11  Teppichmeister  mit  30  Kantär  gefärbter 
Wolle  aus  Kairo  zu  senden.  Der  Betrieb  einer 
solchen  Manufaktur  war  doch  zweifellos  recht 
kompliziert.  Eine  Übertragung  in  ein  abgele- 
genes Gebiet  wäre  mit  dem  Aufstellen  der 
Stühle  nicht  erledigt  gewesen;  zu  den  geübten 
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Knüpfern  hätte  ein  Stab  erfahrener  Färber  kom- 
men müssen,  die  an  Ort  und  Stelle  für  die  Vor- 
bereitung des  Materials  sorgten,  und  schliesslich 
hätte  man  die  gern  im  Grundgewebe  verwendete 
Seide  ebenso  an  diesen  Ort  bringen  müssen  wie 
manchen  hochwertigen  Farbstoff,  Eine  solche 
Dezentralisation  der  Produktion  widerspricht 
den  sonstigen  Gepflogenheiten.  So  mannigfaltig 
der  Beitrag  provinzieller  Werkstätten  auch  ge- 
wesen sein  mag,  bei  den  Hofmanufakturen 
spricht  alle  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dafür,  dass  sie 
in  der  Residenz  oder  in  ihrer  unmittelbaren 
Nähe  und  wohl  immer  in  einem  grösseren  Orte 
untergebracht  waren. 

Als  ein  brauchbares  Hilfsmittel  für  die  Lo- 
kalisierung von  Teppichen  betrachtete  man  bis- 
her die  leider  seltenen  Meistersignaturen  mit 
einer  nisba.  Pope  weist  nun  darauf  hin,  dass 
diese  Angaben  nicht  zu  bedeuten  brauchten, 
dass  der  Teppich  an  dem  Ort  gefertigt  sei,  der 
in  der  nisba  genannt  wird.  Es  sei  sogar  wahr- 
scheinlicher, dass  solche  Ortsnamen  nur  angä- 
ben, dass  die  Familie  des  Künstlers,  bzw.  er  sel- 
ber aus  diesem  Ort  stamme.  Als  Beweis  dafür 
führt  er  drei  Teppiche  mit  der  nisba  “Kirmäni” 
an,  die  stilistisch  völlig  verschieden  seien,  also 
keineswegs  in  Kirmän  selber  enstanden  sein 
könnten.  Es  sind  dies: 

1.  ein  1758  datierter,  auf  doppelter  Kette 

gearbeiteter  Teppich  im  Teheraner  Han- 
del, der  in  seinem  Charakter  einem 
“Vasenteppich”  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  verwandt  sei. 

2.  der  Muhammad  Amir  Kirmäni  signierte 

“Four  Seasons”  Teppich  im  Schrein  von 
Mashhad.10 

3.  ein  Paar  von  typischen  Senna  Teppichen 

im  New  Yorker  Handel. 

10  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Per- 
sian Art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (3rd  ed.;  Lon- 
don, 1931),  Nr.  517.  Abbildung  IV,  in  C.  Tattersall, 
“Carpets  and  Textiles  at  the  Persian  Exhibition,”  Apollo, 
XIII  (1931),  87. 


Diese  Liste  der  von  Meistern  aus  Kirmän  sig- 
nierten Teppiche  lässt  sich  erheblich  erweitern. 
Ich  kenne  noch  folgende  Stücke: 

4.  einen  Teppich  mit  Medaillongliederung 

und  kleinteiligem  Blütenmuster  des 
Grundes,  datiert  1176  oder  1179  h. 
(1762-63  oder  1765-66  a.d.)  und  sig- 
niert von  einem  Meister  aus  Kirmän, 
dessen  Name  auf  dem  Klischee  bei  Haw- 
ley11 nicht  zu  lesen  ist.  Vielleicht  ist  das 
Datum  korrigiert,  1276,  bzw.  1279  h. 
(1859-60,  bzw.  1862-63  a.d.)  scheint 
wahrscheinlicher. 

5.  einen  grossen,  von  einem  Meister  Yüsuf 

Kirmäni  signierten  und  1191  h.  (1776- 
77  a.d.)  datierten  Teppich  mit  einer 
Medaillonmusterung  und  gereihten  Zy- 
pressen und  Blütenstauden  als  Füllung 
des  Grundes  in  Belgrader  Privatbesitz. 
(Abb.  z). 

6.  einen  Husain  Kirmäni  signierten  und  an- 

geblich 1796  datierten  Teppich  im  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  den  Martin  er- 
wähnt.12 Nach  dem  Guide  to  the  Collection 
of  Carpets  des  Museums  (ed.  1920,  S.  23, 
Nr.  100)  ist  das  Datum  fraglich.  Das 
Muster  besteht  auf  weissem  Grunde  in 
Reihen  von  Blumenvasen  in  Seitenan- 
sicht und  Vögeln.  Die  Borte  ist  auf 
schwarzem  Grund  mit  Rosen  und  an- 
deren Blüten  in  europäisch  beeinflusster 
Zeichnung  gefüllt.  Nach  freundlicher 
schriftlicher  Mitteilung  von  C.E.C.  Tat- 
tersall vom  28.  III.  1932  ist  der  Teppich 
sicher  eine  Arbeit  des  19.  Jahrhunderts. 

7.  einen  ebenfalls  Husain  Kirmäni  signierten 

und  1799  datierten  Teppich  mit  einer 
Medaillonmusterung  in  der  Art  der  Tep- 

11  W.  A.  Hawley,  Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern 
(New  York,  1913),  PI.  3. 

12  A History  of  Oriental  Carpets  Before  1800  (Wien, 
1908),  S.  76. 
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piche  Nrr.  4 und  5,  den  G.  Wiet,  U Expo- 
sition Persane  de  1931  (Le  Caire,  1933), 
Taf.  LI  abbildet,  ohne  angeben  zu  kön- 
nen, wo  sich  das  Stück  befindet. 

8.  einen  220  zu  550  messenden,  als  Arbeit 

eines  Ridä  Kerbelän!  Kirmän!  signier- 
ten und  1138  h.  datierten,  aber  wohl 
1238  h.  (1822-23  a.d.)  entstandenen 
Teppich  mit  einem  Muster  aus  Blüten- 
vasen und  Zypressen  mit  kleinen  Vögeln 
in  versetzten  Reihen,  der  am  27.-29. 
Mai  1935  als  Nr.  81 1 bei  Paul  Graupe 
in  Berlin  versteigert  wurde. 

9.  einen  Teppich  mit  der  Signatur  “Werk- 

statt des  ‘Al!  Kirmän!”  in  der  Samm- 
lung Sir  Charles  Marling,  der  nach  den 
Angaben  bei  Kendrick-Tattersall13  1324 
und  1327  h.  (1906  und  1909  a.d.)  da- 
tiert ist  und  eine  Figurengruppe  aus 
Watteaus  “Fêtes  Vénitiennes”  wieder- 
gibt. 

Angesichts  dieser  Liste  wird  man,  selbst 
wenn  man  vorsichtshalber  die  mir  unbekann- 
ten, von  Pope  als  Senna  Arbeit  bezeichneten 
Teppiche  unter  Nr.  3 und  das  moderne  Stück 
unter  Nr.  9 weglässt,  doch  mehr  dazu  neigen,  in 
der  nisba  “Kirmän!”  eine  Antwort  auf  die 
Frage:  Wo  und  nicht  nur  einen  Hinweis  auf  die 
Richtung:  Woher  zu  vermuten.  Auf  jeden  Fall 
wäre  es  eigenartig,  wenn  eine  Anzahl  aus  Kirmän 
stammender  Meister  im  Laufe  der  letzten  150 
Jahre  den  Namen  ihrer  Vaterstadt  in  die  Tep- 
piche eingeknüpft  haben  sollten,  die  sie  in  anderen 
Gegenden  Persiens  fertigten.  Es  ist  wahrschein- 
licher, dass  der  Gebrauch  eines  solchen  Zusatzes, 
wie  überhaupt  die  reichliche  Signierung,  die 
sonst  nur  selten  vorkommt,  am  Ort  der  Entste- 
hung während  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  traditionell 
wurde.  Ausserdem  hängen  eine  Anzahl  dieser 
von  Männern  aus  Kirmän  geknüpften  Teppiche 

13  A.  F.  Kendrick-C.  E.  C.  Tattersall,  Handwoven  Car- 
pets, Oriental  and  European  (London,  1922),  S.  26,  Anna.  1. 


ihrem  Muster  nach  zusammen.  Der  Teppich  des 
Yüsuf  Kirmän!  in  Belgrad  (Nr.  5)  ( Abb . 1) 
zeigt  im  Grund  neben  der  Medaillonmusterung 
versetzte  Reihen  von  auf  einem  kleinen  Sockel 
stehenden  Zypressen  zwischen  lyraförmig  ge- 
schwungenen Blütenzweigen,  auf  denen  Vögel 
sitzen.  Die  Zwischenräume  sind  mit  Blüten- 
stauden und  -bäumen  von  verschiedener  und 
zum  Teü  sehr  lebendiger  Zeichnung  gefüllt. 
Ähnliche  Stauden,  Zypressen  und  Vögel  kommen 
in  weniger  strenger  Anordnung  auf  dem  Teppich 
des  Muhammad  Amîr  Kirmän!  im  Schrein  von 
Mashhad  (Nr.  2)  vor,  während  die  locker  ge- 
zeichneten Medaillon-und  Zwickelfüllungen  sich 
sowohl  auf  dem  von  Wiet  veröffentlichten  Tep- 
pich eines  Husain  Kirmän!  (Nr.  7),  wie  auf 
dem  bei  Hawley  abgebildeten  Teppich  (Nr.  4) 
finden.  Zypressen  zwischen  Blütenzweigen  mit 
Vögeln  in  versetzten  Reihen  alternierend  mit 
Vasen  zeigt  der  Teppich  des  Ridä  Kirmän!  (Nr. 
8),  dessen  fünfteilige  Borte  wiederum  der  des 
Belgrader  Teppichs  (Nr.  5)  nahesteht.  Blü- 
tenvasen mit  Vögeln  füllen  auch  den  Teppich 
des  Husain  Kirmän!  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (Nr.  6).  Am  klarsten  ist  das  Muster  zwei- 
fellos auf  dem  Belgrader  Teppich  wiedergege- 
ben. Betrachten  wir  es  genauer,  so  ergibt  sich, 
dass  es  ein  direkter  Nachkomme  des  Musters 
der  Teppiche  aus  dem  Mausoleum  in  Kumm 
(T.  1258)  ist,  das  übrigens  auch  bei  nicht  signier- 
ten Kirmänteppichen  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  wie 
einem  kleinen  Stück,  das  1918  als  Nr.  579  der 
Sammlung  Georg  Hirth  in  München  versteigert 
wurde,  noch  vorkommt.  Einer  dieser  Kumm-Tep- 
piche ist  nun  ebenfalls  signiert,  und  zwar  von 
Ustäd  Ni'mat  Alläh  Djawshakän!  1082  h. 
(1662  a.d.) , eine  nisba,  die  Pope  in  seiner  allge- 
meinen und  pessimistischen  Besprechung  an 
dieser  Stelle  nicht  erwähnt,  die  er  aber  an  an- 
derer Stelle  (S.  2398  ff.)  als  Anhaltspunkt  be- 
nutzt, um  die  “Vasenteppiche”  und  einen  Teil 
der  “Polenteppiche”  Djawshakän  zuzuschrei- 
ben. Man  könnte  nun  dieser  einen  nisba  “Djaw- 


Knüpfteppich,  sicnœrt  UstAd  YOsup  KirmAnI,  1191  h.  (1776-77  a.d.)  Belcrad,  Privatbesite 
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shakäni”die  sieben  nisbas  “Kirmäni”  gegenüber- 
stellen und  darauf  hinweisen,  dass,  wenn  das 
Muster  der  Kumm  Teppiche  nachweisbar  im  18. 
und  19.  Jahrhundert  in  Kirmän  verwendet 
wurde,  vieles  dafür  spräche,  dass  es  dort  auch 
schon  im  17.  Jahrhundert  heimisch  war,  Ni'mat 
Allah  aus  Djawshakän  also  seine  Teppiche,  von 
denen  übrigens  auch  ausserhalb  des  Mausoleums 
in  Kumm  Stücke  zum  Vorschein  gekommen 
sind,14  eben  in  Kirmän  arbeitete.  Jedenfalls 
sieht  der  1170  h.  (1756-57  a.d.)  datierte  und 
als  Arbeit  von  Djawshakän  signierte  Teppich 
der  Mounsey  Collection,  den  Kendrick-Tatter- 
sall  Tafel  30  A abbilden,  recht  anders  aus. 

Leider  beschränkt  Pope  seine  Bemerkungen 
zur  Klassifizierung  von  Teppichen  auf  diese 
Kritik  der  nisba  und  geht  mit  keinem  Wort 
darauf  ein,  nach  welchen  anderen  methodischen 
Gesichtpunkten  er  diese  oder  jene  Gruppe  Nord- 
westpersien oder  Ostpersien,  Tabriz,  Käshän 
oder  Kirmän  zuschreibt.  Darüber  muss  man 
sich  an  den  Stellen,  wo  er  diese  Zuschreibungen 
vornimmt,  unterrichten. 

Etwas  reichlicher  sind  die  Hilfsmittel,  die 
uns  für  die  Datierung  von  Teppichen  (“Meth- 
ods of  Dating,”  S.  2268-70)  zur  Verfügung  ste- 
hen. Pope  nennt. 

1)  Daten  auf  Teppichen, 

2)  indirekte  Daten  in  schriftlichen  Quellen, 

3)  Darstellungen  von  Teppichen  auf  euro- 
päischen Bildern, 

4)  Stil  vergleiche  zwischen  Teppichen  und 
Arbeiten  anderer,  besser  datierter  Kunstgattun- 
gen, und 

5)  Stil  vergleiche  von  Teppichen  untereinan- 
der. 

Eigenartigerweise  sind  die  Daten  auf  Tep- 

14  Vergl.  ein  Stück  in  der  Bruce  Collection  (A.  F. 
Kendrick,  “A  Persian  Carpet  Belonging  to  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Bruce,”  Burlington  Mag.,  LVIII  [1931],  15-21)  und 
ein  als  Kirmän  bezeichneter  Teppich:  Riegl,  op.  cit., 
Taf.  LXX,  Nr.  89. 
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pichen  noch  niemals  gesammelt  worden,  wie  das 
für  Keramik  und  Metall  seit  längerer  Zeit  ge- 
schehen ist.  Das  Ergebnis  einer  solchen  Zusam- 
menstellung würde  allerdings  kaum  sehr  um- 
fangreich sein.  Besonders  für  Persien  ist  nur 
wenig  erhalten.  Zwei  Daten  für  das  16.  Jahr- 
hundert: der  Jagdteppich  im  Museo  Poldi 
Pezzoli  in  Mailand  (T.  1118)  aus  den  Jahre 
1522-23  und  die  beiden  Ardabilteppiche  (T. 
1134-36,  1177)  aus  dem  Jahr  1539-40,  zwei 
weitere  Daten  für  das  17.  Jahrhundert:  der 
Teppich  von  1656  in  Sarajevo  (T.  1238)  und 
die  Teppiche  in  Kumm  von  1671-72  (T.  1258) 
— das  ist  für  rund  200  Jahre  recht  wenig.  Reich- 
licher wird  das  Material  erst  mit  dem  18.  Jahr- 
hundert. Hier  würde  sich  eine  Zusammenstel- 
lung und  Auswertung  schon  lohnen  und  sicher 
manche  wertvolle  Rückschlüsse  erlauben.  Ich 
notiere,  selbstverständlich  ohne  den  Anspruch 
auf  Vollständigkeit: 

1758  Teppich  in  der  Art  der  Vasenteppiche, 
signiert  von  einem  Meister  aus  Kir- 
män, Kunsthandel,  Teheran.15 

1 756-5 7 Teppich,  signiert  als  Arbeit  aus 
Djawshakän,  Sammlung  G.  Moun- 
sey.16 

1762-63  oder  1765-66  (?)  Teppich  mit  ei- 
ner Meistersignatur  aus  Kirmän.17 

1 776-77  Teppich  mit  Medaillonmusterung, 
signiert  Meister  Yüsuf  Kirmäni,  Pri- 
vatbesitz, Belgrad  ( Abb . 1). 

1780  Teppich  in  der  Sammlung  Aly  Pascha 
Ibrahim,  Kairo.18 

1794  Teppich  mit  Arabeskblattmusterung, 
signiert  “Gerous  Ali  Riza  Khan,” 
Besitzer  Costykian  & Co.19 

15  Pope,  Survey,  S.  2266. 

16  Kendrick-Tattersall,  op.  cit.,  PI.  30  A. 

17  Hawley,  op.  cit.,  PI.  3. 

18  G.  Wiet,  Exposition  d’art  persan  (Le  Caire,  1935), 
Nr.  T 127. 

19  A.  U.  Pope,  A Loan  Exhibition  of  Early  Oriental 
Carpets  (Chicago,  1926),  Nr.  23. 
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1795  Teppich  mit  Lanzettblattrauten  und 
stilisierten  Blütenbäumen.20 

1799  Teppich  mit  der  Signatur  Husain  Kir- 
mäni.21 

Eine  gewisse  Ergänzung  können  die  indirek- 
ten Daten  einiger  Quellen  bieten,  wenn  sie  auch 
selten  mehr  geben  als  einen  terminus  ante  quem. 
Hier  wären  zu  nennen:  das  Jahr  1602  für  einige 
der  aus  polnischem  Besitz  stammenden  Wirk- 
teppiche im  Residenzmuseum  in  München,  von 
denen  allerdings  nur  die  mit  dem  Wappen  der 
Wasa  geschmückten  beiden  Stücke  (T.  1268) 
mit  Sicherheit  mit  diesem  Datum  in  Verbindung 
gebracht  werden  können;  die  Jahre  1603  und 
1622  für  die  “Polenteppiche”  im  Schatz  von  San 
Marco  (T.  1244-5);  das  Jahr  1639  als  terminus 
ante  quem  für  die  aus  dem  Besitz  Holstein- 
Gottorp  stammenden  Stücke;  das  Jahr  1714  für 
den  Isfahan  im  Oslo,  der  dies  Datum  einge- 
stickt zeigt.  Andere  Angaben,  vor  allem  die  auf 
die  Türkenkriege  sich  beziehenden,  z.  B.  bei 
dem  Branicki-  oder  Sanguszko-Teppich  oder  bei 
einer  interessanten  Isfahänabart  im  Besitz  des 
Fürsten  Dohna-Schlobitten,  sind  zu  unbestimmt 
und  zu  wenig  beglaubigt,  um  über  die  an  sich 
zum  Teil  vorhandene  Wahrscheinlichkeit  ihrer 
Erbeutung  bei  der  Entsetzung  Wiens  hinauszu- 
führen. Den  gelegentlich  auftauchenden  Be- 
hauptungen, dieser  oder  jener  Teppich  stamme 
von  einer  der  Eroberungen  von  Tabriz  durch  die 
Türken,  wird  man  mit  grösster  Vorsicht  gegen- 
überstehen. 

Als  weitere  Quelle  könnte  man  in  diesem 
Zusammenhang  auf  die  Daten  einiger  kaukasi- 
scher Teppiche  hinweisen,  bei  denen  persische 
Muster  verwendet  sind,  wie  etwa  die  1721  da- 
tierte Kopie  eines  Isfahäns,  die  1931  in  London 
ausgestellt  war.  Natürlich  ergeben  auch  sie  nur 
vage  termini  ante  quem. 

20  C.  Hopf,  Der  persische  Teppich  (München,  1913), 
Abb.  25. 

21  G.  Wiet,  L’ Exposition  persane  de  1931  (Le  Caire, 
1935),  PI-  LI. 


Spärlich  fliesst  auch  die  Quelle  der  Darstel- 
lungen persischer  Teppiche  auf  europäischen 
Bildern.  Mit  solchen  Wiedergaben  können  wir 
nicht  vor  dem  16.  Jahrhundert  rechnen,  d.h.  erst 
in  einer  Zeit,  wo  aus  Gründen,  die  mit  der  Ent- 
wicklung der  abendländischen  Malerei  Zusam- 
menhängen, Teppichdarstellungen  seltener  und 
ungenauer  werden.  Aber  auch  in  dieser  Zeit 
überwiegen  die  Teppiche  aus  näher  gelegenen 
Zentren.  Erst  mit  dem  17.  Jahrhundert  kom- 
men auch  persische  Teppiche  häufiger  vor,  aber 
soweit  die  Wiedergaben  eine  Identifikation  zu- 
lassen, sind  es  fast  immer  Isfahäns,  die,  worauf 
auch  Pope  hinweist  (S.  2258,  Anm.  1),  besonders 
in  den  Niederlanden  beliebt  gewesen  zu  sein 
scheinen.  Interessant  ist  dabei,  dass  sich  unter 
diesen  Darstellungen  hin  und  wieder  auch  typi- 
sche “Indo-Isfahäns”  mit  lanzettblattförmigen 
Trauben  nachweisen  lassen.  Die  klaren  Dar- 
stellungen von  persischen  Teppichen  anderer 
Gattungen  sind  so  selten  dass  ich  die  wenigen 
Beispiele,  die  mir  bekannt  sind,  kurz  anführen 
möchte:  Ein  grosser  Medaillonteppich  mit  der 
geläufigen  Borte  aus  bandartig  verbreiterten 
Arabeskblättern  liegt  in  dem  Saal,  in  welchem 
der  Friede  von  Nimwegen  unterzeichnet  wird, 
auf  einem  Bilde  in  der  Art  des  Bartholomäus 
van  der  Heist,  das  am  28-9.  April  1908  bei 
Frederik  Muller  & Cie  versteigert  wurde.  Ein 
anderer  Medaillonteppich  von  der  typischen 
Pastellfarbigkeit  der  Spiralrankengruppe  ist  als 
Tischdecke  auf  einem  Familienbildnis  des  Li- 
cinio  Bernardino  im  Museo  Correr  in  Venedig 
dargestellt.  Ein  zur  Gruppe  der  “Vasenteppiche” 
gehörender  Teppich  mit  verschiedenfarbigen 
Feldern  zeigt  ein  Stilleben  des  Jan  van  der  Hey- 
den im  Ferdinandeum  in  Innsbruck  (Nr.  681). 
Die  einzige  sichere  Wiedergabe  eines  “Polen- 
teppichs,” von  den  Abbildungen  des  “Coronation 
Carpet”  auf  historischen  Darstellungen  in  Ko- 
penhagen abgesehen,  die  mir  bekannt  ist,  findet 
sich  auf  einem  Galeriebild  C.W.E.  Dietrichs  im 
Germanischen  Museum  in  Nürnberg.  Wichtig 
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ist  das  Vorkommen  eines  späten  Medaillontep- 
pichtyps auf  einem  flämischen  Gobelin  des  18. 
Jahrhunderts  mit  “Justinians  Disputation”  im 
Castello  Sforzesco  in  Mailand,  vielleicht  das 
einzige  Beispiel,  wo  aus  einer  bildlichen  Darstel- 
lung Rückschlüsse  gezogen  werden  können,  die 
für  die  Datierung  von  Wert  sind. 

Bei  dem  vierten  Hilfsmittel,  der  Datierung 
von  Teppichen  durch  den  stilistischen  Vergleich 
mit  Arbeiten  anderer,  besser  datierter  Kunstgat- 
tungen mahnt  Pope  selber  zu  äusserster  Vor- 
sicht (S.  2268).  Die  Schwierigkeit  liegt  in  erster 
Linie  darin,  dass  der  Formenkreis  der  persischen 
Kunst  im  Wesentlichen  ausgebildet  ist,  als  die 
Knüpfkunst  als  letzter  Zweig  sich  zu  entfalten 
beginnt.  Allgemeine  Feststellungen  sind  daher 
wertlos,  ja  oft  irreführend.  Erst  wenn  wir  auf 
anderen  Gebieten,  wie  etwa  der  Miniaturmalerei 
oder  des  Fayencemosaiks  zu  sehr  viel  feineren 
Trennungen  der  einzelnen  lokalen  Schulen  und 
Entwicklungsabschnitte  gelangt  sind,  können 
wir  mit  einem  Vergleichsmaterial  rechnen,  das 
sich  für  die  Geschichte  des  Teppichs  auswerten 
lässt. 

So  bleibt  als  wesentlichstes  Mittel,  Teppiche 
zu  datieren,  der  stilistische  Vergleich  der  Stücke 
untereinander.  Gerade  bei  dem  strengen  Cha- 
rakter mancher  Gattungen  müsste  es  gelingen, 
zwischen  früher  und  späterer  Entwicklungsstufe 
eindeutig  zu  trennen  und  den  Weg  von  der  einen 
zur  anderen  in  seinen  einzelnen  Phasen  festzule- 
gen. Ist  das  erst  einmal  dort  erreicht,  wo  das 
Material  durch  seine  Homogenität  günstige  Ar- 
beitsbedingungen bietet,  dann  dürften  sich  aus 
dem  Bild  der  einzelnen  Entwicklungsreihen  Ge- 
setze von  allgemeinerer  Gültigkeit  ablesen  las- 
sen, die  es  erleichtern,  auch  da  zu  einer  Glie- 
derung zu  kommen,  wo  das  Material  weniger 
günstig  verteilt  ist.  Eine  solche  Gliederung  des 
Materials  in  eine  Reihe  von  Gruppen  wird  all- 
mählich zu  einem  geschlossenerem  Gesamtbild 
führen  und  wahrscheinlich  auch  für  die  schwie- 
rigen Fragen  der  Beziehungen  der  einzelnen 


Gattungen  zueinander  Anhaltspunkte  bieten. 
Der  gegebene  Ausgangspunkt  wäre  also  die  ord- 
nende Arbeit  innerhalb  der  einzelnen  Gruppe. 
Sie  kann  allerdings  nur  Erfolg  haben,  wenn  die 
Untersuchung  nicht  an  der  Oberfläche  haften 
bleibt,  sondern  zum  Grundmuster  vordringt. 
Wenn  Pope  z.B.  feststellt,  dass  es  ein  Kennzeichen 
späterer  Stücke  sei,  die  Mehrschichtigkeit  des 
Musters  aufzugeben,  dann  ist  er  durchaus  auf 
dem  richtigen  Weg.  Bei  solchen  Fragen  muss 
die  Untersuchung  einsetzen.  Beschränkt  sie  sich 
auf  die  Einzelformen  der  Teppichoberfläche,  so 
ist  es  in  der  Tat  “frequently  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  primitive  and  the  degener- 
ate” (S.  2269).  Beim  Grundmuster  sind  diese 
Schwierigkeiten  geringer.  Wenn  man  von  ihm 
ausgeht  werden  sich  die  “inumerable  design 
problems”  auf  eine  kleine  Zahl  reduzieren,  die 
verwirrende  Fülle  der  Muster  wird  sich  in  klare 
Typen  gliedern  lassen,  und,  wenn  auch  manche 
Fragen  unbeantwortet  bleiben,  eine  ganze  Reihe 
anderer,  heute  schwierig  erscheinender,  wird 
ihre  Lösung  finden. 

Am  Ende  seiner  Einleitung  schneidet  Pope 
ein  Problem  an,  das  über  aller  Arbeit  auf  dem 
Gebiet  der  Teppichkunde  schwebt,  die  Frage 
nach  dem  Verhältnis  des  uns  heute  vorliegenden 
Materials  zu  dem  einmal  vorhandenen.  Es  ist  über- 
raschend, dass  diese  Frage  bisher  niemals  in 
klarer  Form  gestellt  wurde,  obwohl  sie  grund- 
legend für  alle  Untersuchungen  gewesen  ist.  Die 
unausgesprochene  oder  nur  angedeutete  Mei- 
nung ist  dabei,  dass  wir  nur  einen  verschwin- 
dend kleinen  Prozentsatz  des  ursprünglichen  Ma- 
terials besitzen.  Pope  schätzt  die  Zahl  der 
erhaltenen  Teppiche  vor  1800  auf  etwa  3000, 
indem  er  mit  Recht  darauf  hinweist,  dass 
die  wissenschaftlich  erfassten  oder  erfassbaren 
Stücke  in  öffentlichen  oder  zugänglichen  Samm- 
lungen nur  einen  Bruchteil  des  Materials  aus- 
machen, das  in  den  letzten  50  Jahren  durch  den 
Handel  gegangen  ist. 

Soweit  man  dabei  auch  Fragmente  heranzieht, 
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muss  man  mit  einer  gewissen  Reduktion  der 
Gesamtzahl  rechnen;  denn  vielfach  sind  wie  bei 
Stoffen  auch  von  Teppichen  Teile  über  ver- 
schiedene Sammlungen  verstreut.  Das  bekann- 
teste Beispiel  ist  der  Teppich  im  Musée  des 
Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1140),  dessen  an- 
dere Hälfte  sich  in  der  Sakristei  der  Kathedrale 
in  Krakau22  befindet.  Einen  noch  krasseren  Fall 
musste  ich  kürzlich  feststellen,  als  ich  einen 
persischen  Wirkteppich  aus  vier  Museen  und 
zwei  Privatsammlungen  zusammensuchte,  wo- 
mit es  aber  immer  erst  gelang,  ihn  zu  zwei  Drit- 
teln zusammenzubringen.23  Im  Musée  Histo- 
rique des  Tissus  in  Lyon  hängt  ein  indischer  Tep- 
pich, dessen  einer  Teil  1856  in  Kairo  erworben 
wurde,  während  der  Rest  1871  in  Madrid  zum 
Vorschein  kam.24  Das  zu  den  drei  Fragmenten 
eines  indischen  oder  persischen  Teppichs  mit  in 
Tierköpfen  auslaufenden  Spiralranken  im  Mu- 
sée des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1172-73) 
ein  viertes  Fragment  sich  im  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  befindet,  ist  bekannt.  Ein  weiteres 
Stück  seiner  Borte  ist  im  Leibnizhaus  in  Hanno- 
ver. Ein  anderer  indischer  Teppich  mit  noch  phan- 
tastischerer Tierkomposition  ist  heute  in  Frag- 
menten von  verschiedener  Grösse  im  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Detroit,  im  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  und  in  Pariser  und  Berliner  Privatbesitz. 
Von  dem  indischen  Baumteppich  aus  dem  Arda- 
bilschrein,  dessen  Hauptstück  in  der  Yerkes 
Collection  war,25  sind  Stücke  im  Metropolitan 
Museum  und  in  den  Sammlungen  Sarre  und 
Migeon.  Ähnlich  sind  auch  Fragmente  von  dem 
aus  dem  Cihil  Sutün  stammenden  Teppich  weit 
verstreut.  Ein  nordpersischer  Teppich  mit  Kar- 
tuschenmusterung ist  zwischen  dem  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  in  New  York  und  der  Islamischen 
Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Museen  in  Berlin  ver- 

22  Sarre,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  VIII,  Nr.  8. 

23  K.  Erdmann,  “Ein  persischer  Wirkteppich  der 
Safawidenzeit,”  Pantheon,  XXI  (1938),  62-66. 

24  Martin,  op.  dt.,  Fig.  144. 

25  Mumford,  op.  dt.,  PI.  XVIII. 


teilt.26  Von  dem  berühmten  weissgrundigen 
“Vasenteppich”  im  Museum  für  Kunst  und  In- 
dustrie in  Wien  (T.  1224)  befindet  sich  ein 
weiteres  Stück  im  Textile  Museum  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.26“  Das  “Vasenteppich”-Frag- 
ment  im  Musée  Arabe  in  Kairo  27  dürfte  zu  dem 
gleichen  Teppich  gehören  wie  ein  Fragment,  das 
sich  ehemals  in  der  Sammlung  Lamm  befand.28 
Zu  dem  Fragment  eines  Tierteppichs  im  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston29  befand  sich  ein 
etwa  gleich  grosses  Stück  vor  einer  Reihe  von 
Jahren  im  Kunsthandel.30  Die  untere  Hälfte 
eines  Medaillonteppichs  im  Museo  Bardini31  in 
Florenz  ist  in  Budapester  Privatbesitz32  und  von 
der  Borte  des  Hatvany fragmentes  (T.  1141) 
besitzt  das  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon 
ein  weiteres  Fragment.33  Vielleicht  gehört  auch 
das  zusammengestückelte  Fragment,  das  sich 
ehemals  in  der  Yerkes  Collection  befand  und 
heute  im  Brooklyn  Museum  ist,  zu  diesem  Tep- 
pich.34 Zu  demselben  ostpersischen  Teppich  mit 
Tieren,  der  vielleicht  das  Gegenstück  zu  dem 
noch  heute  im  Museum  für  Kunst  und  Industrie 

26  K.  Erdmann,  Orientteppiche  (Berlin,  1935),  Abb. 
20;  und  F.  Sarre-F.  R.  Martin,  Meisterwerke  Mnham- 
medanischer  Kunst  auf  der  Ausstellung  München  igio 
(München,  1912),  I,  Taf.  67. 

26a  R.  Ettinghausen,  “ ‘Six  Thousand  Years  of  Persian 
Art.’  The  Exhibition  of  Iranian  Art,  New  York,  1940,” 
Ars  Islamica,  VII  (1940),  no  and  Fig.  4. 

27  G.  Wiet,  Album  du  Musée  Arabe  du  Caire  (Le 
Caire,  1930),  PI.  89. 

28  Martin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XVI. 

29  Handbook  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Boston, 
1907),  S.  220. 

30  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  VIII,  Nr.  9. 

37  Nr.  164. 

32  Bei  Dr.  Ungar  Endré;  vergl.  Régi  Perzsa  Szönye- 
gek  Kiâllitâsa,  Iparmüvészeti  Muzeum  (“Ausstellung  von 
alten  Perserteppichen  im  Kunstgewerbemuseum”),  (Bu- 
dapest, 1936),  Nr.  1. 

33  H.  d’Hennezel,  Catalogue  des  principales  pièces 
exposées.  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Lyon.  Musée  His- 
torique des  Tissus  (Lyon,  1929),  Nr.  432. 

34  Mumford,  op  dt.,  PI.  VII. 
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befindlichen  zweiten  Teppich  dieser  Art35  bil- 
dete, stammen  die  Fragmente  im  Musée  des 
Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris,36  im  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,37  im  Museo  Civico  zu  Turin38  und 
ehemals  in  der  Yerkes  Collection.39  Vermutlich 
gehören  auch  die  Fragmente  eines  ähnlichen 
Teppichs  in  Wien40  und  im  Nordböhmischen 
Gewerbemuseum  in  Reichenberg41  zusammen. 
Da  man  bei  Spezialstudien  immer  wieder  ge- 
zwungen sein  wird,  auch  die  Fragmente  von 
Teppichen  heranzuziehen,  wäre  es  wünschens- 
wert, dass  das  Material  einmal  auf  solche 
Zusammengehörigkeiten  durchgesehen  würde. 

Trotz  der  zunächst  hoch  erscheinenden  Schät- 
zung des  erhaltenen  Materialsauf  rund  3000 Tep- 
piche ist  Pope  pessimistisch,  was  sein  Verhältnis 
zu  dem  einst  vorhandenen  anlangt  (S.  2269). 
Ganze  Gruppen,  so  schreibt  er,  scheinen  zu- 
grunde gegangen  zu  sein.  Immer  wieder  werde 
die  sorgfältigste  Klassifizierung  über  den  Hau- 
fen geworfen  durch  isolierte  Stücke,  die  viel- 
leicht die  letzten  Repräsentanten  einer  einst  be- 
deutenden Gattung  seien.  Das  ist  zweifellos 
richtig.  Besonders  bei  den  in  weiterem  Sinne  an 
die  sogenannten  “Vasenteppiche”  anzuschlies- 
senden  Stücken  haben  wir  eine  Reihe  von  sehr 
eigenartigen  Mustern  nur  in  dürftigen  Fragmen- 
ten erhalten.  Allerdings  pflegt  die  Wissenschaft 
vor  einem  Fragment  meist  zu  rasch  zu  verzagen. 
Mit  einiger  Geduld  und  Einfühlung  lassen  sich 
viele  soweit  ergänzen,  dass  das  Muster  des  gan- 

35  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  I,  Taf.  9. 

36  R.  Koechlin-G.  Migeon,  Islamische  Kunstwerke 
(Berlin,  1930),  Taf.  LXXXV  a. 

37  V.  A.  601-1894;  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Dept,  of  Textiles,  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets 
(London,  1931),  S.  12-13,  Nr.  4,  Taf.  IV. 

38  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  No.  2910. 

39  Mumford,  op.  cit.,  PI.  III. 

40  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  II. 

41  Katalog  der  Ausstellung  Muhammedanischer  Kunst 
(München,  1910),  Nr.  20.  Führer  durch  die  kunstge- 
werblichen Sammlungen  des  nordböhmischen  Gewerbe 
Museums  in  Reichenberg  (Reichenberg,  1893),  S.  21. 
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zen  Teppichs  deutlich  wird,  womit  oft  schon 
viel  gewonnen  ist.  Aber  diesen  vereinzelten 
Stücken,  die  sich  keiner  Gattung  einordnen  las- 
sen und  die  dadurch  den  Gedanken  nahelegen, 
dass  wir  nur  einen  geringen  Bruchteil  des  einmal 
vorhandenen  Materials  besitzen,  stehen  andere 
Tatsachen  gegenüber,  die  eine  optimistischere 
Einschätzung  nahelegen.  Es  ist  in  der  Teppich- 
literatur viel  von  dem  Vorhandensein  von  Ge- 
genstücken die  Rede.  Ihre  Zahl  ist  in  der  Tat 
überraschend  hoch.  Die  bekanntesten  Beispiele 
seien  zusammengestellt: 

Aus  derselben  Quelle  stammen: 

1.  die  beiden  Medaillonteppiche  aus  Ardabil 

im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  und 
bei  J.  Paul  Getty  (früher  Duveen  Broth- 
ers) (T.  1134-36), 

2.  die  beiden  kleinen  Tierteppiche  aus  Arda- 

bil  im  Metropolitan  Museum  und  in  der 
Rockefeller  Collection  (T.  1177). 
Vermutlich  aus  derselben  Quelle  stammen: 

3.  die  beiden  ostpersischen  Teppiche  im  Mu- 

seum für  Kunst  und  Industrie  in  Wien 
und  in  der  Sammlung  Rockefeller  Mc- 
Cormick (T.  1174), 

4.  die  beiden  kleinen  Teppiche  mit  ostpersisch 

stilisierten  Blüten  und  figurengefülltem 
Mittelmedaillon  im  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum,42 

5.  die  beiden  Medaillonteppiche  mit  Kartu- 

schenfüllung des  Grundes  im  Besitz  von 
Beghian  (T.  1125), 

42  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  37.  Das 
eine  Stück  war  1899  auf  der  Versteigerung  Bardini  in 
London  (Nr.  381),  kam  dann  in  die  Sammlung  Fletcher 
und  1908  als  Schenkung  von  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Coch- 
ran in  das  Metropolitan  Museum.  Das  andere  Stück 
soll  angeblich  aus  dem  Palazzo  Capponi  in  Florenz 
stammen,  war  vermutlich  ebenfalls  bei  Bardini.  1903 
wird  es  mit  der  Sammlung  Lelong  in  Paris  versteigert 
(Kat.,  Nr.  319),  und  kommt  dann  über  Madjar  (der  es 
im  gleichen  Jahr  in  Paris  ausstellt  [Kat.,  Nr.  686])  zu 
Yerkes  (Mumford,  op.  cit.,  PI.  VIII)  und  von  dort  aus 
ebenfalls  ins  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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6.  die  beiden  Polenteppiche  in  der  Islami- 

schen Abteilung  in  Berlin43  und  bei 
Parish-Watson,44 

7.  die  beiden  seidenen  Teppiche  in  der  Samm- 

lung von  Mrs.  Rainey  Rogers.  (T.  1261). 
Eine  gemeinsame  Quelle  ist  nicht  nachweisbar 
bei 

8.  den  beiden  weissgrundigen  Tierteppichen 

in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der  Staat- 
lichen Museen  in  Berlin45  und  in  der 
Sammlung  J.  Paul  Getty,  früher  Mackay 
(T.  1128), 

9.  den  beiden  Teppichen  mit  einer  Kartu- 

schenfüllung im  Metropolitan  Museum 
(T.  1133)  und  im  Musée  Historique  des 
Tissus  in  Lyon,46 

10.  den  beiden  Medaillonteppichen  mit  Ran- 

kenfüllung beim  Baron  Albert  Roth- 
schild in  Paris47  und  ehemals  in  der 
Yerkes  Collection  (T.  1170), 

11.  den  beiden  Seidenteppichen,  die  um  das 

Mittelmedaillon  ein  geschwungenes  Band 
zeigen,  in  der  Altman  Collection  im  Me- 
tropolitan Museum,48  und  im  Residenz- 
museum in  München  (T.  1202), 

12.  den  beiden  Seidenteppichen  derselben 

Sammlung49  und  des  Musée  des  Arts 
Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1201), 

13.  den  beiden  Seidenteppichen  mit  Reihen 

von  Tieren  wieder  in  der  Altman  Col- 
lection (T.  1199)  und  im  Art  Institute 
in  Detroit,50 

14.  den  beiden  “Vasenteppichen”  mit  verschie- 

43  Erdmann,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  14. 

44  Pope,  op.  cit.,  Nr.  26. 

45  Erdmann,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  1. 

46  R.  Cox,  L’Art  de  décorer  des  tissus  (Paris,  1900), 
PI.  LVIII. 

47  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  XCVII,  Nr.  121. 

48  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  42. 
wibid.,  II,  Taf.  41. 

50  W.  R.  Valentiner,  “Persian  Silk  Animal  Rug  of 
the  XVI  Century,”  Bull.  Detroit  Instit.  Arts,  VI  (1925), 
Nr.  7,  70-72. 


denfarbigen  Rautenfeldern  im  Schloss- 
museum in  Berlin  (T.  1222)  und  in  der 
Sammlung  C.  H.  Mackay,51 

15.  den  beiden  normalen  “Vasenteppichen”  in 

der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin 
(T.  1229)  und  der  Sammlung  Lady 
Baillie  (T.  1225), 

16.  den  beiden  Wirkteppichen  in  den  Samm- 

lungen Havemeyer52  und  Cassirer.53 
Nicht  ganz  sicher  ist  die  Zugehörigkeit  zu  einem 
Paar  bei 

17.  dem  ostpersischen  Teppich  im  Museum  für 

Kunst  und  Industrie  in  Wien54  und  den 
Fragmenten  in  Paris,  London,  Turin  und 
ehemals  bei  Yerkes. 

Je  drei  Stücke  desselben  Musters  besitzen  wir 
von: 

18.  einem  Wirkteppich  mit  dem  Kampf  eines 

Drachen  und  Phoenix  im  Mittelmedail- 
lon in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der 
Staatlichen  Museen  zu  Berlin,55  im  Tex- 
tile Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Washington  (T.  1267)  und  im  Na- 
tionalmuseum in  Kopenhagen,56  und 

19.  von  einem  Wirkteppich  mit  dem  Wappen 
der  Wasa  im  Residenzmuseum  in  Mün- 
chen (T.  1268),  in  der  Sammlung  des 
Kronprinzen  Ruprecht  von  Bayern57  und 
ehemals  im  Besitz  von  Kelekian.58 

51  Exhibition  Catalogue  (Cleveland,  1919-20),  Nr.  9A, 
S.  16,  Taf.  7.  Vergl.  H.  B.  Hall,  “Exhibition  of  Islamic 
Art,  San  Francisco,  1937,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV  (1937),  498, 
Abb.  18. 

52  M.  S.  Dimand,  “Loan  Exhibition  of  ‘Polish’  Rugs 
at  Metropolitan,”  Art  News,  XXVIII  (1930),  Nr.  37,  4. 

53  K.  Erdmann,  “Persische  Wirkteppiche  der  Safi- 
denzeit,”  Pantheon,  XV  (1932),  227-31,  Abb.  3. 

54  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  I,  Taf.  9. 

53  Erdmann,  Orientteppiche,  Abb.  16. 

56  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  158. 

57  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Per- 
sian Art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (London,  1931), 
Nr.  335. 

58  G.  Migeon,  La  Collection  Kelekian  (Paris,  1908), 
PI.  60. 
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Zu  diesen  Beziehungen,  die  so  eng  sind,  dass 
man  sich  daran  gewöhnt  hat,  von  Gegenstücken 
zu  sprechen,  kommen  eine  Reihe  anderer,  bei 
denen  das  Muster  des  einen  Teppichs  deutlich 
auf  das  eines  anderen  zurückgeht.  Als  Beispiele 
nenne  ich: 

1.  die  beiden  weissgrundigen  Tierteppiche  in 

der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin39 
und  beim  Grafen  Boucqoi  in  Wien  (T. 
1116), 

2.  den  bekannten  Teppich  mit  doppelter  Me- 

daillonmusterung im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (T.  1130-32)  und  das  Frag- 
ment im  Museo  Bardini  in  Florenz  (T. 
1144-45), 

3.  den  Seidenteppich  der  Sammlung  Gulben- 

kian  (T.  1200)  und  das  aus  der  Samm- 
lung Homberg  stammende  Fragment 
eines  wollenen  Teppichs  im  Musée  des 
Arts  Décoratifs  (T.  1198), 

4.  die  beiden  seidenen  Teppiche  mit  Reihen 

von  Tieren  im  Metropolitan  Museum 
(Altman  Collection)  (T.  1199)  und  im 
Art  Institute  zu  Detroit,60  und  die  bei- 
den Teppiche  in  der  Rockefeller  Collec- 
tion (ehemals  Aynard) 61  und  im  Louvre 
(Schenkung  Peytel),62 

5.  den  Teppich  im  Besitz  des  Fürsten  Schwar- 

zenberg in  Wien  (T.  1203)  und  einen 
Teppich  der  Ermitage  in  Leningrad 
(T.  1204), 

6.  den  zur  “Sanguszko-Gruppe”  gehörenden 

Teppich  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(T.  1208)  und  die  beiden  Fragmente, 
die  Kelekian  1910  auf  die  Münchener 
Ausstellung  schickte,63 

7.  die  zwei  Teppiche  in  der  Sammlung  Morti- 

59  Erdmann,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  3. 

60  Valentiner,  op.  cit.,  S.  70-72. 

61  G.  Migeon,  Exposition  des  arts  musulmans  (Paris, 
1903),  PL  77. 

62  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  40. 

63  Kat.,  Nr.  23. 


mer  Schiff,64  im  Musée  des  Gobelins  in 
Paris,65  zu  denen  sich  eine  weitere  Vari- 
ante im  Handel  befindet. 

In  diesem  Zusammenhang  könnte  man  auch 
auf  die  deutlichen  Beziehungen  der  Borten  des 
unter  Nr.  2 genannten  Teppichs  in  London 
mit  dem  grossen  Fragment  des  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seums (T.  1129)  und  dem  Teppich  der  Samm- 
lung Schwarzenberg  (T.  1203)  oder  der  Borte 
des  Branicki  Teppichs  (T.  1196)  mit  der  des 
Jagdteppichs  in  Mailand  (T.  1118)  und  der  des 
Medaillonteppichs  im  Besitz  von  Parish-Watson 
(T.  1120)  hinweisen.  Ähnliche  Verbindungen 
bestehen  auch  zwischen  der  Borte  des  Baum- 
teppichs im  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  in  Mailand 
(T.  1154)  und  der  des  Teppichs  in  der  Samm- 
lung Schiff. 

Zweifellos  Hessen  sich  diese  Beispiele  noch 
vermehren.  Aber  die  hier  gegebenen  genügen, 
um,  jedenfalls  für  einzelne  Gattungen,  den  Ge- 
danken nahezulegen,  dass  der  Prozentsatz  des 
Erhaltenen  nicht  so  gering  sein  kann,  wie  man 
gern  annimmt.  Allerdings  könnte  man  die  Be- 
zeichnung “Gegenstücke”  ablehnen.  Tatsäch- 
lich ist  nur  bei  einzelnen  dieser  Paare  der  Nach- 
weis zu  erbringen,  dass  sie  für  eine  gemeinsame 
Verwendung  gefertigt  sein  müssen.  Bei  den 
anderen  wäre  auch  die  Annahme  möglich,  dass 
ein  bestimmter  Entwurf  mehrfach,  ja  vielfach 
ausgeführt  wurde.  Aber  dann  wäre  es  ein  mehr 
als  eigenartiger  Zufall,  dass  sich  aus  dieser 
grösseren  Zahl  einmal  vorhandener  Teppiche 
gleicher  Musterung  immer  gerade  zwei  Stücke 
erhalten  haben.  Drei  Beispiele  gibt  es  anschei- 
nend nur  bei  Wirkteppichen,  vielleicht  auch 
noch  bei  “Polenteppichen,”  also  bei  Gattungen, 
die  stärker  den  Eindruck  von  Serienwaren  ma- 
chen. Denn  das  ist  schliesslich  nicht  zu  leugnen, 
die  grossen  Teppiche  wie  etwa  der  Ardabiltep- 
pich  (T.  1134)  oder  der  Medaillonteppich  aus 

64  Erdmann,  “Ein  wiedergefundener  Teppich,”  S.  121- 
27. 

65  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  LXXIV,  Nr.  95. 
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Dessau  (T.  1137-39)  und  der  Medaillonteppich 
im  Musée  des  Gobelins  (T.  1115),  der  Teppich 
des  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1130),  die 
beiden  weissgrundigen  Teppiche  in  Berlin  und 
bei  Getty  (T.  1128),  in  Paris  und  Krakau  (T. 
1140),  der  Baumteppich  des  Poldi  Pezzoli  Mu- 
seums (T.  1154)  und  viele  andere  mehr  haben  die 
innere  Haltung  grosser  und  einmaliger  Kunst- 
werke; sie  sich  als  Serienerzeugnisse  vorzustel- 
len, selbst  wenn  man  diesen  Begriff  in  so  gutem 
Sinne  nimmt,  dass  er  auf  die  “Vasenteppiche” 
oder  die  ostpersischen  Teppiche  anwendbar 
bleibt,  fällt  schwer.  Sind  aber  diese  Teppiche 
wirklich  ursprünglich  zum  Teil  paarweise  gear- 
beitet, dann  ist  der  erhaltene  Bestand  solcher 
Paare  so  überraschend  hoch,  dass  er  das  Ver- 
hältnis von  erhaltenem  zu  einmal  vorhandenem 
Material  in  einem  günstigeren  Licht  erscheinen 
lässt,  als  man  gemeinhin  annimmt. 

Diese  Beziehungen  einzelner  Teppiche  zu- 
einander führen  zu  einer  weiteren  Frage  von 
genereller  Bedeutung:  der  Frage  nach  dem 
Karton. 

Pope  äussert  sich  dazu  in  seiner  Einführung 
nicht  und  geht  auch  an  keiner  anderen  Stelle 
zusammenfassend  darauf  ein,  aber  er  operiert 
mit  diesem  Begriff  durchgehend,  indem  er  z.B. 
von  den  grossen  Kartons  (S.  2265)  spricht,  die 
unter  Umständen  in  der  Residenz  vorbereitet 
wurden,  um  dann  den  Werkstätten  der  Provinz 
als  Vorlage  geliefert  zu  werden  (S.  2267),  wo- 
bei der  Originalentwurf  auf  einen  Arbeitskarton 
(“working  cartoon”)  übertragen  wurde  (S.2267). 
Mancherlei  sei  dabei  vielleicht  dem  ausführen- 
den Handwerker  überlassen  geblieben.  Nicht 
immer  sei  es  gelungen,  den  Karton  restlos  be- 
friedigend nachzubilden  (S.  2301).  Frühere  Kar- 
tons seien  nachgeahmt  (S.  2368),  verschiedene 
ältere  Kartons  gelegentlich  aus  dem  Vorrat  der 
Werkstätten  zu  einem  neuen  zusammengesetzt 
worden  (S.  2322,  Anm.  1). 

Aus  diesen  aus  verschiedenen  Abschnitten 
seiner  Arbeit  zusammengetragenen  Bemerkun- 
gen ergibt  sich  kein  ganz  deutliches  Bild,  wie  er 


sich  diesen  wichigen  Teil  des  Arbeitsvorganges 
vorstellt.  Während  er  an  der  einen  Stelle  von 
“working  cartoons”  spricht,  die  man  sich  doch 
in  Originalgrösse  vorstellen  müsste,  meint  er  an 
einer  anderen,  dass  diese  Kartons  dem  Künst- 
ler in  manchen  Details  freie  Hand  Messen,  ja 
ihm  vielleicht  sogar,  was  allerdings  schwer  vor- 
stellbar ist,  die  Bestimmung  des  Formates  über- 
liessen. 

Damit  ist  ein  Problem  angeschnitten,  dessen 
Lösung  so  wichtig  wäre,  dass  es  eine  gründliche 
Untersuchung  verdiente.  Mit  der  Hilfe  schrift- 
licher Quellen,  die  uns  über  den  Arbeitsvorgang 
in  den  persischen  Manufakturen  unterrichten, 
können  wir  nicht  rechnen.  Wir  haben  nur  das 
vorhandene  Material  an  Teppichen  zu  unserer 
Verfügung.  Es  ist  umfangreich  genug,  um  einige 
Anhaltspunkte  zu  geben.  Selbstverständlich 
kann  hier  nur  skizziert  werden,  in  welcher  Rich- 
tung sich  die  Untersuchung  des  Materials  be- 
wegen müsste. 

Vor  einigen  Jahren  habe  ich  diese  Frage  bei 
der  Besprechung  eines  osmanischen  Teppichs  im 
Besitz  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen 
Museen  zu  Berlin  gestreift.66  Von  diesem  Stück 
haben  sich  nämlich  vier  Exemplare  erhalten,  die 
zweifellos  alle  auf  die  gleiche  Vorlage  zurück- 
gehen. Ein  genauerer  Vergleich  ergab  aber,  dass 
zwischen  den  einzelnen  Stücken  erstaunliche 
Abweichungen  in  Einzelformen  bestehen.  Ich 
schloss  daraus,  dass  man  “keinesfalls  einen 
originalgrossen  ‘Karton’  benutzte,  sondern  nach 
einem  wesentlich  kleineren  Vorbild  arbeitete, 
das  bei  der  Wiedergabe  mehr  Freiheit  liess. 
Wenn  originalgrosse  Vorlagen  aber  schon  bei  so 
kleinen  Teppichen  nicht  verwendet  wurden,  ist 
es  wenig  wahrscheinlich,  dass  man  sie  bei  den 
Teppichen  grösseren  und  grössten  Formates 
kannte.  Wir  dürfen  also  annehmen,  dass  man  in 
der  türkischen  Hofmanufaktur  den  Entwurf 
nicht  auf  Originalgrösse  übertrug,  sondern  nach 

66  K.  Erdmann,  “Neuerwerbung  der  islamischen  Ab- 
teilung,” Amtliche  Berichte  aus  den  Berliner  Museen, 

LVIII  (1937),  36-37. 
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kleineren  Vorlagen  arbeitete.  Eine  parallele 
Untersuchung  würde  für  die  persische  Hofmanu- 
faktur vermutlich  dasselbe  ergeben.” 

Diese  Vermutung  dürfte  sich  bei  einer  gründ- 
lichen Durchforschung  des  persischen  Mate- 
rials nur  zum  Teil  bestätigen. 

Die  beiden  Medaillonteppiche  (T.  1134-36) 
und  die  beiden  Tierteppiche  (T.  1177)  aus 
Ardabil  zum  Beispiel  stimmen  bis  in  alle  Ein- 
zelheiten so  genau  überein,  dass  man  bei  ihnen 
mit  einem  originalgrossen  Karton  rechnen  muss. 
Ob  das  auch  bei  den  ostpersischen  Teppichen  in 
Wien  und  bei  Rockefeller  McCormick  (T.  1174) 
der  Fall  ist,  kann  ich  nicht  entscheiden;  denn 
die  Farbtafel  bei  Sarre-Trenktwald  könnte  nach 
dem  Exemplar  in  Chicago  gemacht  sein.  Aller- 
dings ist  die  Seitensymmetrie  auf  dem  einzelnen 
Stück  von  einer  Sorgfalt,  dass  man  sich  schwer 
vorstellen  kann,  sie  sollten  ohne  einen  solchen 
Karton  hergestellt  sein.  Dasselbe  müssen  wir 
auch  für  das  Paar  der  Sammlung  A.  Rothschild 
und  ehemals  Yerkes  (T.  1170)  annehmen. 

Einen  Sonderfall  stellen  die  beiden  Paare 
von  “Vasenteppichen”  dar.  Auch  sie  sind  mit 
solcher  Genauigkeit  gearbeitet,  stimmen  bis  in 
so  kleine  Details  überein,  dass  man  mit  einem 
originalgrossen  Karton  rechnen  muss.  Aber  sie 
sind  darüber  hinaus  offenbar  noch  dafür  gear- 
beitet, nebeneinander  zu  liegen  und  sich  in  den 
Farben  zu  ergänzen.  Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  frühe 
Teppiche  dieser  Gruppe  die  strenge  Seitensym- 
metrie für  das  Auge  dadurch  auflockern,  dass 
sie  die  Formen  rechts  und  links  der  Mittelachse 
in  der  Zeichnung  zwar  genau  übereinstimmend, 
in  den  Farben  aber  verschieden  geben.  Das  ist 
sowohl  bei  dem  Paar  Berlin,  Schlossmuseum — 
Mackay  (T.  1222)  wie  bei  dem  Paar  Berlin 
Islamische  Abteilung  (T.  1229) — Lady  Baillie 
(T.  1225)  der  Fall,  nur  dass  beim  Gegenstück 
die  Farben  jeweils  umgekehrt  angeordnet  sind. 
Während  z.B.  auf  dem  Teppich  der  Islamischen 
Abteilung  in  der  oberen  Reihe  die  Palmetten- 
blüte der  rechten  Seite  dunkel,  die  der  linken 
hell  ist,  ist  auf  dem  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Lady 


Baillie  die  der  rechten  hell  und  die  der  linken 
dunkel.  Dasselbe  lässt  sich  in  allen  Querreihen 
verfolgen.  Die  beiden  Teppiche  sind  also  in 
ihrer  Farbwahl  bewusst  für  einander  kompo- 
niert. Wären  sie  absolute  Gegenstücke,  d.h. 
hätte  man  diesen  Farbenwechsel  nicht  vorge- 
nommen, so  würde  sich,  wenn  sie  nebeneinander 
liegen,  farblich  der  Rythmus  a b a b,  also  ein 
Stoffrythmus,  ergeben.  Das  hat  man  vermieden. 
Der  neue  Rythmus  a b b a ist  teppichgerecht. 

Anders  liegen  die  Dinge  bei  den  beiden 
weissgrundigen  Medaillonteppichen  mit  Tieren 
in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen 
Museen  in  Berlin  und  in  der  Sammlung  J.  Paul 
Getty  (T.  1128).  Hier  sind  die  Unterschiede  in 
den  Einzelformen  so  stark,  dass  man  nicht  gut 
annehmen  kann,  dass  der  Künstler  nach  einem 
originalgrossen  Karton  gearbeitet  hat.  Dasselbe 
gilt  auch  von  den  Paaren  der  kleinen  Seidentep- 
piche. Die  beiden  Stücke  mit  einem  Band  um 
das  Mittelmedaillon  in  der  Altman  Collection 
des  Metropolitan  Museums  (T.  1202)  und  im 
Residenzmuseum  in  München  weichen  voneinan- 
der nicht  nur  in  den  Proportionen,  sondern  auch 
in  einer  Reihe  von  Details  ab.  Noch  stärker  sind 
die  Differenzen  zwischen  dem  zweiten  Paar  in 
New  York  und  in  Paris  (T.  1201),  während  das 
dritte  in  New  York  (T.  1199)  und  Detroit 
eigentlich  mehr  Variationen  über  denselben  Ent- 
wurf bringt,  denen  sich  die  Stücke  in  der  Samm- 
lung Rockefeller  (ehemals  Aynard)  und  im 
Louvre  (ehemals  Peytel)  als  weitere  Abwand- 
lungen desselben  Themas  anschliessen.  Eher 
Gegenstücke,  aber  sicher  auch  nicht  nach  einem 
Karton  von  Originalgrösse  gearbeitet,  sind  die 
beiden  Wirkteppiche  in  den  Sammlungen  Have- 
meyer  und  Cassirer,  während  die  drei  Teppiche 
mit  dem  Wappen  der  Wasa  (T.  1268)  oder  dem 
Drachen-Phoenixkampf  (T.  1267)  im  Mittel- 
medaillon wieder  nur  Variationen  über  dasselbe 
Thema  darstellen. 

Bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  kann  man  übri- 
gens die  Form  der  Vorlage,  nach  der  gearbeitet 
wurde,  auch  bei  einzelnen  Teppichen  feststellen. 
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Wenn  z.B.  die  Seitensymmetrie  ungenau  ist  oder 
an  den  Schmalseiten  das  Muster  nicht  aus- 
kommt, sich  Überschneidungen  oder  Leerflächen 
ergeben,  wird  man  annehmen  können,  dass  der 
Teppich  nach  einer  kleinen  Vorlage  gefertigt 
ist,  die  es  der  Geschicklichkeit  des  ausführenden 
Künstlers  überliess,  wie  er  das  Muster  im  Ein- 
zelnen auf  die  Grösse  des  Teppichs  übertragen 
wollte.  Die  grössere  Schwierigkeit  lag  in  der 
Durchführung  der  Symmetrie  von  oben  und 
unten.  Die  rechte  und  linke  Seite  hatte  der 
Knüpfer  während  der  Arbeit  vor  Augen  und 
konnte  für  die  eine  die  gleiche  Form  der  Über- 
tragung seiner  Vorlage  wählen,  die  er  auf  der 
anderen  angewandt  hatte.  Stärkere  Asymme- 
trieen  kommen  daher  hier  selten  und  nur  bei 
nachlässig  gearbeiteten  Teppichen  vor.  Anders 
lag  es  mit  der  Symmetrie  von  oben  und  unten. 
In  der  Nähe  des  Mittelmedaillons  war  meist 
noch  eine  ähnliche  Kontrolle  möglich,  aber  wenn 
sich  die  Arbeit  ihrem  Ende  näherte,  fiel  diese 
Hilfe  weg,  denn  dann  war  der  untere  Teil  des 
Teppichs  auf  dem  Zeugbaum  aufgerollt.  Der 
Knüpfer  war  also  wieder  ganz  auf  seine  Vorlage 
angewiesen,  die  er  oft  in  einer  in  Einzelheiten, 
vor  allem  der  Proportion  anderen  Form  wieder- 
gab als  auf  dem  unteren  Teil  des  Teppichs. 
Asymmetrieen  zwischen  unten  und  oben  sind  da- 
her häufig.  Ein  Vergleich  der  Teppiche  beim 
Grafen  Boucqoi  (T.  1116),  in  der  Sammlung 
Mackay  (T.  1128)  oder  von  Pannwitz67  mit 
einem  wohl  nach  einen  originalgrossen  Karton 
gearbeiteten  Teppich  wie  dem  Branicki  Teppich 
in  Warschau  (T.  1196),  macht  diesen  Unter- 
schied deutlich.  Als  Beispiel  für  einen  sowohl 
oben  und  unten,  wie  rechts  und  links  nicht  kor- 
rekt symmetrisch  gezeichneten  Teppich  sei  das 
Stück  in  der  Sammlung  Mortimer  Schiff670  ge- 
nannt. 

67  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  35-36. 

67a  Erdmann,  “Ein  wiedergefundener  Teppich,”  S.  121- 


Popes  scheinbar  widersprechende  Äusse- 
rungen zum  Kartonproblem  dürften  also  zu 
Recht  bestehen.  Die  Frage,  wie  die  Vorlagen 
beschaffen  waren,  nach  denen  man  in  Persien 
seine  Teppiche  knüpfte,  lässt  sich  nicht  eindeu- 
tig beantworten.  Vielfach  arbeitete  man  nach 
kleinen  Vorlagen,  gross  genug,  um  den  Knüpfer 
über  alle  Einzelheiten  des  Musters  und  der 
Farbgebung  zu  unterrichten,  aber  zu  klein,  um 
ihn  in  jeder  Einzelheit  festzulegen.  Es  blieb  ihm 
so  ein  gewisser  Spielraum  bei  der  Übertragung 
auf  den  Teppich.  Nur  bei  einzelnen  Stücken 
von  besonders  reicher  Musterung  hat  man  sich 
die  Mühe  gemacht,  die  Vorlage  auf  einen  Karton 
von  der  Grösse  des  geplanten  Teppichs  zu  über- 
tragen, der  dem  Knüpfer  zwar  jede  Freiheit 
nahm,  ihm  aber  dafür  die  Möglichkeit  gab,  Mu- 
ster von  so  unerhörter  Vielfalt  wie  die  eines 
Ardabilteppichs  oder  des  Medaillonteppichs  im 
Musée  des  Gobelins  in  makelloser  Klarheit 
wiederzugeben.  Es  ist  dabei  anzunehmen,  dass 
man  nur  eine  Hälfte  eines  solchen  Kartons  her- 
stellte, ja  im  Grunde  genügte  es,  die  Vorlage  zu 
einem  Viertel  auf  den  Karton  zu  übertragen. 
Das  zweite  Viertel  konnte  bereits  mechanisch 
hergestellt  werden  und  für  die  obere  Hälfte 
wurde  der  Karton  der  unteren  benutzt. 

Das  alles  sind  nur  Hypothesen.  Aber  ich  bin 
überzeugt,  dass  ein  sorgfältiges  Studium  der 
grossen  Teppiche  Persiens,  diese  wichtigen  Fra- 
gen hinreichend  klären  könnte,  und  ich  glaube, 
dass  die  Ergebnisse  in  der  Richtung  der  hier 
skizzierten  Beobachtungen  liegen  würden. 

“Early  History”  (S.  2270-83) 

Den  folgenden  Abschnitt  widmet  Pope  der 
Frühgeschichte  des  persischen  Teppichs,  d.h. 
seiner  Entwicklung  bis  zum  Ende  des  15.  Jahr- 
hunderts. Irgend  eine  Bodenbedeckung,  sei 
sicher  von  vornherein  notwendig  gewesen.  Früh 
seien  Gewebe  an  die  Stelle  von  Matte,  Filz  oder 
Fell  getreten.  Für  die  Ausbildung  des  Knüpf - 
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teppichs  wären  besonders  die  nomadischen  Le- 
bensbedingungen von  Bedeutung  gewesen,  ja  es 
sei  nicht  unmöglich,  dass  ihnen  die  Erfindung 
dieser  Technik  zu  verdanken  ist.  Schon  für 
achämenidische  Zeit  berichten  griechische  Quel- 
len von  Teppichen,  bei  denen  es  aber  offen  blei- 
ben müsse,  ob  sie  geknüpft  oder  aus  appliziertem 
Filz  waren.  Dagegen  seien  die  “weichen  Tep- 
piche,” die  Heraklius  628  bei  der  Eroberung 
Dastadjirds  erbeutet,  offenbar  geknüpft  gewe- 
sen. Auch  bei  dem  berühmten  “Frühling  des 
Khosro”  schliesse  die  Verwendung  von  Gold 
und  Juwelen  nicht  aus,  dass  auch  er  ebenfalls 
ein  Knüpfteppich  war.  In  frühislamischer  Zeit 
müsse  die  Fabrikation  von  Knüpfteppichen 
einen  grossen  Aufschwung  genommen  haben. 
Neben  Syrien  und  Armenien  habe  auch  Persien 
in  nahezu  jeder  seiner  Provinzen  blühende 
Manufakturen  entwickelt.  Zahlreiche  Städte 
würden  von  den  arabischen  Geographen  als  Zen- 
tren der  Produktion  genannt,  leider  immer  ohne 
nähere  Angaben  über  den  Charakter  dieser  Tep- 
piche. Neben  Ädharbaidjän  seien  Tabaristän, 
Kühistän  und  Khuräsän,  vor  allem  aber  Fürs 
berühmt  gewesen.  Nach  Ibn  Rosta  kamen  die 
besten  Teppiche  aus  Isfahan.  Für  die  seld- 
schukische  Periode  schwiegen  die  Quellen,  aber 
vieles  spräche  dafür,  dass  man  in  dieser  Zeit 
mit  einer  “Renaissance  des  Knüpfteppichs” 
rechnen  könne.  Allerdings  stünden  uns  nur  die 
Darstellungen  auf  Miniaturen  als  Auskunfts- 
mittel zur  Verfügung  und  die  seien  keine  zu- 
verlässigen Zeugen.  Die  Form  der  Teppiche,  die 
sie  wiedergeben,  sei  so  primitiv,  dass  man  nicht 
gut  annehmen  könne,  dass  sie  die  einzigen  Tep- 
piche waren,  die  man  im  14.  und  in  der  ersten 
Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  kannte.  Neben 
ihnen  müssten  Teppiche  mit  reicherem  pflanz- 
lichen Dekor  vorhanden  gewesen  sein,  in  denen 
sich  die  bis  in  die  frühislamische  Zeit  zurück- 
reichende, grosse  Tradition  fortsetzte.  Dass 
solche  Teppiche  auf  den  Miniaturen  erst  in  der 
zweiten  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  erschienen, 
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habe  seinen  Grund  wohl  darin,  dass  die  Dar- 
stellungen der  Maler  konventionell  erstarrt  wa- 
ren. Die  freieren  Muster  setzen  sich  nach  der 
Mitte  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  etwa  beim  Tep- 
pich, wo  sie  immer  bekannt  waren,  sondern  nur  in 
der  Miniaturmalerei  durch.  Sie  seien  auch  viel  zu 
kompliziert,  um  als  Ergebnis  einer  plötzlichen 
Neuerung  erklärt  zu  werden.  Die  Darstellungen 
gäben  eben  ein  falsches  Bild.  Übrigens  ver- 
schwänden die  geometrischen  Muster  nicht, 
sondern  lebten  in  Ostpersien,  Turkestan  und 
Anatolien  weiter. 

Das  ist  in  knappem  Umriss  Popes  Ge- 
dankengang. Man  sieht,  er  weicht  auch  in 
diesen  Fragen  erheblich  von  der  geltenden  Auf- 
fassung ab.  So  gern  ich  bereit  bin,  jeder  Auf- 
lockerung unseres  nur  zu  oft  erstarrten  Bildes 
von  der  Entwicklung  des  Orientteppichs  zuzu- 
stimmen, hier  kann  ich  ihm  nicht  folgen.  Ich 
kann  weder  die  schriftlichen  Quellen  so  hoch, 
noch  die  bildlichen  Quellen  so  niedrig  einschät- 
zen. Ausserdem  glaube  ich,  dass  man  die 
vorhandenen,  allerdings  nicht  aus  Persien  stam- 
menden Originale  der  Frühzeit  stärker  heranzie- 
hen muss,  als  Pope  es  tut. 

Für  den  Ursprung  des  Knüpfteppichs  wer- 
den wir  wohl  immer  auf  Hypothesen  angewiesen 
sein.  Den  Boden  zu  belegen  ist  gewiss  schon 
früh  ein  Bedürfnis  auch  für  eine  sesshafte  Be- 
völkerung gewesen.  Aber  diesem  Belag  die 
besondere  und  so  eigenartige  Form  des  Knüpf- 
teppichs zu  geben,  das  scheint  mir  ausschliess- 
licher an  eine  nomadische  Lebensform  ge- 
bunden zu  sein,  als  Pope  annimmt.  Was  ist  denn 
ein  Teppich  im  Grunde?  Die  Bereicherung  eines 
Gewebes  durch  das  Einknoten  von  selbstständi- 
gen Fäden,  eine  Bereicherung,  die  nur  den  Sinn 
haben  kann,  dieses  Gewebe  dicker,  weicher  und 
wärmer  zu  machen.  Dieser  Zweck  wird  von  den 
Teppichen  der  historischen  Zeit,  die  uns  allein 
zur  Verfügung  stehen,  nur  noch  in  bescheidenem 
Umfang  erreicht,  da  die  eingeknoteten  Fä- 
den nachträglich  wieder  gekürzt,  “geschoren” 
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werden.  Besonders  feine  Teppiche  der  klassi- 
schen Zeit  sind  manchmal  kaum  dicker  als 
einfache  Gewebe.  Aber  sie  sind  vom  Zweck 
her  gesehen  letzte  Ausläufer.  Der  ursprüng- 
liche Sinn  des  Knüpfens  war  nicht,  kostbare 
Bodendekorationen,  sondern  warme  Unterlagen 
zu  schaffen.  Deswegen  hat  man  aller  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit nach  die  eingeknoteten  Fäden 
zunächst  nicht  gekürzt,  sondern  sie  in  voller 
Länge  heraushängen  lassen.  Die  zottige  Ober- 
fläche, die  sich  so  ergab,  glich  vermutlich  täu- 
schend einem  Fell  und  weist  damit  in  die  Rich- 
tung, aus  der  die  Anregung  zu  dieser  technischen 
Neuerung  kam.  “Künstliche  Felle,”  so  hat  man 
diese  ersten,  nur  hypothetisch  rekonstruierbaren 
Teppiche  genannt,  eine  etwas  gewagte,  aber 
nicht  unmögliche  Bezeichnung.  Damit  wäre 
auch  der  Kreis  der  Entstehung  noch  weiter  ein- 
geschränkt; denn  der  allgemeine  Begriff  “No- 
maden,” liesse  sich  damit  präzisieren.  Jäger- 
nomaden werden  kaum  auf  diesen  Gedanken 
gekommen  sein,  denn  sie  werden  schwerlich  Man- 
gel an  Fellen  gehabt  haben.  Hirtennomaden  dage- 
gen können  die  Felle  ihrer  Tiere  nicht  oder  nur 
begrenzt  unmittelbar  verbrauchen,  dafür  liefern 
sie  ihnen  aber  das  Material  um  einen  künstlichen 
Ersatz  zu  schaffen.  Dass  diese  Entwicklung  an 
bestimmte  klimatische  Bedingungen  und  damit 
an  bestimmte  geographische  Breiten  gebunden 
ist,  haben  die  Untersuchungen  Uhlemanns  ge- 
zeigt.68 

Der  Knüpfteppich  in  seiner  ursprünglichen 
Form  hatte  allerdings  einen  Nachteil:  er  liess 
sich  nicht  mustern.  Die  Zotteln  seines  Fliesses 
gestatten  allenfalls  die  Verwendung  verschiede- 
ner Farben,  keinesfalls  aber  eine  Zeichnung. 
Damit  geriet  die  Zweckform  in  Konflikt  mit  dem 
Schmucktrieb  des  Menschen.  Naturgemäss 
siegte  der  Schmucktrieb.  Die  Teppiche  wurden 
gemustert  und  mussten  dafür  geschoren,  d.  h. 
aber  ihres  eigentlichen  Vorteils  beraubt  werden. 

68  E.  Uhlemann,  Geographie  des  Orientteppichs  (Leip- 
zig, 1930). 


Diese  Alternative  geht  durch  alle  Phasen  der 
Entwicklung,  Zweckform  und  Kunstform  liegen 
beim  Teppich  in  einem  unauflöslichen  Wider- 
streit. Je  reicher  ein  Muster,  je  feiner  eine 
Zeichnung  sein  soll,  um  so  niedriger  muss  der 
Flor  geschoren  werden.  Man  hat  versucht,  den 
Verlust  dadurch  wieder  wettzumachen,  dass  man 
die  auf  der  Vorderseite  geopferten  Fäden  auf 
der  Rückseite  wieder  einknüpfte.  Man  hat  ver- 
sucht, durch  eine  starke  Verschiebung  der  bei- 
den Kettfäden  in  der  Tiefenrichtung  (sog. 
“zweischichtige”  oder  gelegentlich  auch  “dop- 
pelte” Kette)  den  Teppich  dicker  zu  machen. 
Manche  dieser  Versuche  sind  gelungen,  allein 
sie  konnten  die  allgemeine  Entwicklung  nicht 
aufhalten,  die  konsequent  von  der  ursprüng- 
lichen Zweckform  wegführt. 

Das  sind  alles  Vorgänge,  die  uns  bereits  weit 
von  der  Frühzeit  wegführen;  denn  darin  bin  ich 
durchaus  Popes  Meinung,  dass  der  für  uns  hi- 
storisch erfassbare  Teil  nur  ein  kleiner  Abschnitt, 
gewissermassen  die  Endphase  der  Entwicklung 
ist.  Die  entscheidenden  Entwicklungen  haben 
sich  bereits  vollzogen,  als  der  Teppich  in  das 
Licht  der  Geschichte  tritt.  Das  heute  früheste 
bekannte  Beispiel,  das  aus  den  ersten  Jahren 
unserer  Zeitrechnung  stammende  Fragment  aus 
Noin  Ula,  ist  zwar  ziemlich  hoch  im  Flor,  aber 
doch  bereits  gemustert  und  geschoren.  Dasselbe 
gilt  von  den  wenig  späteren  Funden  von  Chot- 
scho,  Lou-Lan,  Niya,  Lopnor  und  anderen  Or- 
ten Zentralasiens.  Sie  sind  keineswegs  primitiv, 
sondern  haben  den  Übergang  von  der  reinen 
Zweckform  zur  Kunstform  bereits  vollzogen. 
Allerdings  scheint  das  Muster  dieser  Fragmente, 
das  nur  bei  einigen  der  Funde  Sir  Aurel  Steins 
erkennbar  ist,  noch  wenig  teppichmässig  zu  sein, 
in  seiner  bevorzugt  streifenförmigen  Anordnung 
vielmehr  enger  mit  Gewebemustern  zusammen- 
zuhängen, die  natürlicherweise  die  Vorbilder 
lieferten,  als  man  begann,  den  geknüpften  Bo- 
denbelag zu  schmücken. 

Für  die  weitere  Entwicklung  stehen  uns 
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zunächst  nur  schriftliche  Quellen  zur  Verfügung. 
Ihre  Zahl  ist,  besonders  für  die  frühislamische 
Zeit,  erfreulich  gross,  aber  ihre  Auswertung 
schwierig;  denn  keine  von  ihnen  gibt  irgend- 
welche Angaben  über  die  Technik  oder  das  Aus- 
sehen dieser  als  Teppiche  bezeichneten  textilen 
Erzeugnisse.  In  vielen  Fällen  ist  nicht  einmal 
ihre  Verwendung  als  Bodenbelag  gesichert.  Eine 
Zusammenstellung  dieser  Quellen,  wie  sie  Pope 
in  ausführlicher  Form  gibt,  ist  gewiss  dankens- 
wert, aber  für  sich  allein  können  wir  ihr  wenig 
entnehmen.  Nur  in  Verbindung  mit  den  anderen 
Quellen,  die  uns  zur  Verfügung  stehen,  lassen 
sie  sich  auswerten.  Diese  anderen  Quellen  be- 
ginnen im  ausgehenden  14.  Jahrhundert  zu 
fliessen,  und  zwar  in  erster  Linie  in  der  Form 
von  Teppichdarstellungen  auf  persischen  Minia- 
turen. Wenn  auch  die  einzelne  Wiedergabe  un- 
zuverlässig sein  mag,  die  Zahl  solcher  Darstel- 
lungen ist  so  gross,  dass  sich  ausreichende 
Kontrollmöglichkeiten  ergeben,  vor  allem  da  die 
Teppiche  dieser  Zeit  offenbar  nur  wenige  und 
untereinander  eng  verwandte  Mustertypen  kann- 
ten, die  nahezu  alle  auf  einer  kleinteiligen  Qua- 
drierung des  Feldes  beruhen.  Auch  die  gelegent- 
lichen Kreuz-Stern  Kompositionen  im  Sinne  der 
Fliesen  sind  auf  eine  solchen  Quadrierung 
zurückzuführen,  indem  die  Eckzwickel  von  vier 
benachbarten  Quadraten  zu  einer  kreuzförmi- 
gen Figur  zusammengewachsen  sind,  ein  Vor- 
gang, den  man  gut  bei  den  “Holbeinteppichen” 
des  15.  Jahrhunderts  verfolgen  kann.  Im  Laufe 
des  15.  Jahrhunderts  werden  diese  Darstellun- 
gen noch  zahlreicher.  Der  Grundtypus  bleibt 
der  gleiche,  aber  die  Muster  werden  kompli- 
zierter und  die  Farbskala  erweitert  sich.  Das 
hat  Pope  lebendig  dargestellt,  ebenso  das  Auf- 
treten eines  neuen  Typs  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte 
dieses  Jahrhunderts,  dessen  Musterung  nicht 
mehr  in  der  Reihung  gleichwertiger  und  gleich- 
förmiger geometrischer  Motive,  sondern  in  der 
gliedernden  Aufteilung  der  Fläche  durch  Formen 
von  verschiedener  Grösse  und  Gestalt  besteht. 


Die  Akzentlosigkeit  der  alten  Muster  macht 
dabei  einer  deutlichen  Betonung  einzelner  Teile, 
meistens  der  Mitte,  Platz,  die  Koordinierung 
weicht  dem  entgegengesetzten  Prinzip  der  Sub- 
ordinierung,  und  die  geometrischen  Formen 
(Quadrat,  Oktogon,  Stern,  Bandgeflecht  und  ku- 
fisches  Schriftzeichen)  werden  durch  pflanzliche 
Formen  (geschwungenes  Medaillon,  Zwickel, 
Ranke,  Arabeske,  Blüte,  Blatt  und  Wolkenband) 
ersetzt.  Auf  einzelnen  Miniaturen  kommen  noch 
beide  Typen  nebeneinander  vor,  dann  treten  die 
geometrischen  zurück,  mit  dem  16.  Jahrhundert 
verschwinden  sie  völlig,  der  neue  Typ  beherrscht 
das  Feld. 

Diese  Entwicklung  lässt  sich  an  so  zahl- 
reichen Beispielen  verfolgen  und  ist  so  eindeutig, 
dass  es  nicht  ganz  verständlich  ist,  wieso  Pope 
hier  von  “unsicheren  Zeugen”  spricht  und  zu 
dem  Ergebnis  kommt,  dass  von  dieser  Seite  her 
kein  Licht  in  das  Dunkel  der  Teppichgeschichte 
während  des  14.  und  15.  Jahrhunderts  falle.  Ich 
muss  gestehen,  dass  mich  die  Argumente,  mit 
denen  er  die  Zuverlässigkeit  dieser  Quelle  er- 
schüttern will,  nicht  überzeugen.  Die  Annahme, 
dass  die  Miniaturmaler  aus  “konventioneller 
Gewöhnung”  ihre  Teppiche  in  einer  veralteten, 
geometrischen  Form  zeichneten,  während  in 
Wirklichkeit  zu  jener  Zeit  in  Persien  bereits 
Teppiche  des  pflanzlichen  Typs  allgemein  in  Ge- 
brauch waren,  scheint  mir  unmöglich.  Erstens 
beweisen  andere  Details,  wie  etwa  die  Zeichnung 
der  Keramiken  auf  denselben  Miniaturen,  dass 
die  Maler  durchaus  up  to  date  waren  und  sogar 
ein  unverkennbares  Interesse  hatten,  die  Dinge 
so  zu  schildern,  wie  sie  zu  ihrer  Zeit  verwendet 
wurden.  Zweitens  stehen  die  geometrischen  Mu- 
ster dieser  Teppiche  in  so  offenbarem  Gegensatz 
zu  dem  Formenkreis  aller  anderen  Dinge  auf 
den  Miniaturen,  dass  es  den  Künstlern  eher 
schwer  gefallen  sein  muss,  diese  Muster  zu 
zeichnen,  und  sie  vermutlich  begrüsst  haben 
würden , wenn  die  Teppiche  ihrer  Zeit  eine 
pflanzliche  Form  gezeigt  hätten.  Nur  historische 
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Treue  konnte  sie  veranlassen,  diese  Muster  zu 
malen. 

Die  Gründe,  aus  denen  Pope  den  Quellen- 
wert dieser  Darstellungen  so  niedrig  einschätzt, 
liegen  auf  der  Hand.  Wenn  man,  wie  er  annimmt, 
dass  die  Entwicklung  des  Knüpfteppichs  bis  in 
sasanidische  Zeit  zurückreicht  und  alle  Angaben 
der  arabischen  Geographen,  in  denen  von  Tep- 
pichen die  Rede  ist,  sich  auf  geknüpfte  Arbeiten 
beziehen,  dann  kann  der  Eindruck  entstehen, 
dass  bereits  im  io.,  n.  und  12.  Jahrhundert  mit 
einer  hochentwickelten  Produktion  zu  rechnen 
ist.  Setzt  man  ausserdem  noch  eine  “Renais- 
sance des  Knüpfteppichs”  in  seldschukischer 
Zeit  voraus,  so  muss  es  allerdings  überraschen, 
dort,  wo  man  nach  so  viel  Worten  der  Quellen 
dem  Bild  eines  solchen  Teppichs  begegnet,  zu 
der  Feststellung  gezwungen  zu  sein,  dass  er  in 
Format,  Farbe  und  Form  den  Bereich  des  No- 
madischen offenbar  erst  vor  kurzer  Zeit  verlas- 
sen hat,  um  in  bescheidenen  Werkstätten  einer 
sesshaften  Bevölkerung  hergestellt  zu  werden. 
Wort  und  Bild  stehen  im  Widerspruch.  Eine 
der  beiden  Quellen  muss  falsch  ausgelegt  sein. 
Pope  entscheidet  sich  dafür,  die  bildlichen  Dar- 
stellungen anzuzweifeln.  Aber  seine  Argumente 
sind  wenig  überzeugend.  Auf  der  anderen  Seite 
sind  die  Aussagen  der  schriftlichen  Quellen  nur 
unbestimmt.  An  keiner  Stelle  ist  eindeutig  ge- 
sagt, dass  es  sich  um  geknüpfte  Teppiche 
handelt,  an  keiner  eine  Beschreibung  gegeben, 
die  uns  ein  Bild  von  ihrem  Aussehen  gibt.  Wägt 
man  den  Wert  dieser  beiden  Quellen  unbefangen 
gegeneinander  ab,  dann  muss  die  Schale  sich  auf 
die  Seite  der  bildlichen  Darstellungen  neigen, 
umso  mehr,  als  ihre  Aussagen  im  Grunde  denen 
der  schriftlichen  Quellen  nicht  widersprechen 
und  ausserdem  von  den  erhaltenen  Originalen 
bestätigt  werden. 

Teppiche  mit  solchen  geometrischen  Mustern 
sind  in  gewissem  Sinne  zeitlos.  Auch  Pope  weist 
auf  ihr  Nachleben  bis  zu  den  modernen  turk- 
menischen Arbeiten  hin,  und  Gattungen  wie  die 


sogenannten  “Holbeinteppiche”  zeigen  über 
Jahrhunderte  hinweg  keine  nennenswerte  Verän- 
derung ihrer  Zeichnung.  Es  ist  also  durchaus 
denkbar,  dass  solche  geometrischen  Teppiche  in 
Persien  schon  in  frühseldschukischer,  ja  in 
vorseldschukischer  Zeit  gefertigt  wurden,  so 
dass  mit  den  Erzeugnissen  der  Städte,  die  die 
schriftlichen  Quellen  nennen,  die  gleichen  oder 
ähnliche  Stücke  gemeint  sein  können,  wie  sie  die 
Miniaturen  abbilden. 

Ausserdem  wird  ihre  geometrische  Muster- 
form von  vielen  erhaltenen  Teppichen  bestätigt. 
Wir  sind  nur  in  Persien  auf  eine  mittelbare 
Überlieferung  angewiesen.  In  anderen  Gegenden 
haben  wir  unmittelbare  Zeugen,  und  unsere 
Kenntnis  geht  an  Hand  von  Originalen  bis  in 
das  14.  Jahrhundert  zurück.  Das  Bild,  das  sich 
dabei  trotz  aller  Vielfalt  ergibt,  ist  klar  genug. 
Ob  wir  die  Teppiche  aus  der  Moschee  ‘Alä  al- 
Dïn  in  Konya  betrachten,  oder  die  “Holbeintep- 
piche,” deren  älteste  Stücke  in  das  15.,  deren 
aus  bildlichen  Darstellungen  rekonstruierbare 
Anfänge  in  das  14.  Jahrhundert  zurückreichen, 
ob  wir  die  spanischen  Teppiche  heranziehen  oder 
die  zahlreichen  in  Fustät  gefundenen  Fragmente, 
immer  beruhen  die  Muster  auf  der  akzentlosen 
Reihung  gleichwertiger  und  gleichförmiger  Mo- 
tive. Die  aus  den  westlichen  Gebieten  des  islami- 
schen Kulturkreises  erhaltenen  Originale  be- 
stätigen das  Bild,  das  wir  uns  nach  den  Darstel- 
lungen der  Miniaturen  vom  persischen  Teppich 
dieser  Zeit  machen  müssen.  Die  Teppichpro- 
duktion des  Orients  war  in  diesen  Jahrhunderten 
auscheinend  ziemlich  gleichförmig.  Erst  mit 
dem  15.  Jahrhundert  spaltet  sie  sich  auf,  um 
mit  dem  Zerfall  der  islamischen  Welt  in  drei 
grosse  Nationalstaaten  vollends  zu  scharf  aus- 
geprägten Einzelentwicklungen  zu  kommen, 
ein  Vorgang,  der  in  Persien  zuerst  einsetzt  und 
für  den  die  entscheidenden  Anregungen  von 
Persien  ausgehen. 

Pope  meint  schliesslich,  die  neuen  Muster,  die 
im  Laufe  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  15.  Jahrhun- 
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derts  in  den  persischen  Miniaturen  auftauchen, 
seien  zu  kompliziert  und  setzten  ein  zu  grosses 
technisches  Können  voraus,  als  dass  sie  die 
Folge  einer  kurzfristigen  Entwicklung  sein  könn- 
ten. Gewiss  hat  er  recht,  der  Gegensatz  zwischen 
den  frühen  Mustern  und  denen  der  2.  Hälfte  des 
15.  Jahrhunderts  ist  gross.  Die  beiden  Gruppen 
sind  nicht  nur  ihrer  Form,  sondern  ihrem  Wesen 
nach  verschieden.  Sie  vertreten,  so  könnte  man 
sagen,  die  beiden  Pole  einer  Musteranlage.  Aber 
gerade  darin  liegt  nach  meiner  Meinung  ein 
weiterer  Beweis,  dass  es  sich  um  einen  Vorgang 
handeln  muss,  der  auf  eine  kurze  Zeit  be- 
schränkt war,  eine  Art  Revolution,  die  mit  den 
überkommenen  Formen  brach  und  völlig  neue 
an  ihre  Stelle  setzte,  völlig  neue  allerdings  nur 
für  den  Teppich;  denn  sonst  waren  sie  überall 
seit  langem  geläufig.  Bei  der  Zeichnung  der 
Muster,  die  nicht  von  den  Knüpfern,  sondern 
von  Meistern  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Buchkunst 
entworfen  wurden,  konnten  daher  in  keiner 
Weise  Schwierigkeiten  entstehen.  Nur  in  tech- 
nischen Fragen  kann  das  der  Fall  gewesen  sein, 
aber  da  waren  sie  kaum  unüberwindlich.  Die 
Werkstätten,  in  denen  die  bescheidenen  geo- 
metrischen Teppiche  hergestellt  wurden,  können 
sich  sehr  wohl  im  Laufe  weniger  Jahrzehnte  auf 
die  neuen  Typen  umgestellt  haben. 

Dem  Pope’schen  Bild  von  der  Frühzeit  des 
Teppichs  steht  also  folgendes  Gegenbild  gegen- 
über: Der  Ursprung  des  Teppichs  ist  historisch 
nicht  greifbar,  liegt  aber  bestimmt  vor  Beginn 
unserer  Zeitrechnung  und  führt  allem  Anschein 
nach  zu  innerasiatischen  Hirtennomaden.  Hier 
dürfte  sich  auch  seine  Entwicklung  von  der 
reinen  Zweckform  zur  Kunstform  vollzogen 
haben.  Wann  er,  wohl  in  erster  Linie  nach  dem 
Westen  vordringend,  von  Gebieten  mit  sesshaf- 
ter Bevölkerung  übernommen  wurde,  lässt  sich 
noch  nicht  genauer  bestimmen.  Sichere  Beweise 
haben  wir  nicht  vor  dem  13.  Jahrhundert,  aber 
das  vereinzelte  Auftauchen  von  Nachahmungen 
in  früherer  Zeit  legt  es  nahe,  dass  diese  Abwan- 


derung teilweise  schon  in  vorseldschukischer 
Zeit  stattgefunden  hat.  Damit  können  die  nicht 
näher  beschriebenen  Teppiche,  die  nach  den 
Angaben  arabischer  Geographen  zu  dieser  Zeit 
in  verschiedenen  Zentren  Persiens  hergestellt 
wurden,  sehr  wohl  geknüpfte  Arbeiten  gewesen 
sein.  Wie  sie  aussahen  zeigen  uns  die  seit  dem 
14.  Jahrhundert  in  den  Miniaturen  häufigen 
Darstellungen.  Es  waren  Stücke  von  bescheide- 
nem Format,  enger  Farbskala  und  einfachen 
geometrischen  Mustern,  Stücke  also,  die  den  aus 
den  westlichen  Gebieten  Vorderasiens  erhaltenen 
Originalen  des  14.  und  15.  Jahrhunderts  durch- 
aus entsprechen.  Wie  dort  so  behaupten  sie  sich 
auch  in  Persien  bis  weit  in  das  15.  Jahrhundert 
hinein.  Erst  in  seiner  zweiten  Hälfte  treten  in 
den  Miniaturen  Teppiche  mit  zentral  kompo- 
nierter, pflanzlicher  Musterung  auf,  die  sich  in 
wenigen  Jahrzehnten  durchsetzen,  ein  Vorgang, 
der  im  Grunde  nur  die  Angleichung  der  Teppich- 
muster an  die  zu  jener  Zeit  gültige  Formenwelt 
bedeutet. 

Für  den  Teppich  selber  hat  das  allerdings 
einschneidende  Folgen.  Die  Bedingungen  seiner 
Produktion  ändern  sich  grundlegend.  Aus  den 
bescheidenen  Werkstätten  werden  mächtige 
Manufakturen,  in  deren  Räume  Stühle  bisher 
unbekannter  Grösse  stehen,  Wolle  in  allen  Far- 
ben lagert,  kostbare  Seide  und  gold-  oder  sil- 
berumsponnene Fäden  der  Verarbeitung  warten. 
Aber  diese  Erweiterung  der  technischen  Mög- 
lichkeiten, so  gross  sie  war,  ist  nicht  das  Ent- 
scheidende. Hand  in  Hand  mit  ihr  geht  ein  fast 
völliger  Bruch  mit  der  bisherigen  künstlerischen 
Tradition.  Die  seit  Jahrhunderten  gebräuch- 
lichen Muster  werden  auf  gegeben.  Alles  was 
bisher  wesentlich  war  für  die  Zeichnung  eines 
Teppichs,  die  Reihung,  die  akzentlose  Ver- 
teilung, die  Gleichwertigkeit  der  Formen,  der 
geometrische  Charakter  aller  Motive,  verschwin- 
det mit  einem  Schlage,  um  neuen  Formen  und 
diametral  entgegengesetzten  Prinzipien  Platz  zu 
machen.  Eine  solche  Entwicklung  konnte  nicht 
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aus  den  Werkstätten  kommen,  dazu  bedurfte  es 
eines  Anstosses  von  aussen.  Die  Verantwor- 
tung für  die  neuen  Muster  übernehmen  Meister 
einer  anderen  Kunstgattung,  der  Buchkunst. 
Wie  unmittelbar  neben  der  Möglichkeit  eines 
glänzenden  Aufstieges  die  Gefahr  einer  lähmen- 
den Überfremdung  lag,  hat  Pope  eingehend  dar- 
gestellt. Sie  wird  noch  deutlicher,  wenn  man 
diese  Entwicklung  von  der  Seite  des  frühen  Tep- 
pichs her  betrachtet.  Es  ist  ein  ausserordentlich 
kritischer  Moment,  und  es  bedurfte  der  ganzen 
künstlerischen  Sicherheit  der  Maler  wie  der 
Knüpfer,  diese  Aufgabe  zu  meistern. 

“Northwest  Persia”  (S.  2283-2300) 

Die  Besprechnung  der  aus  klassischer  Zeit 
erhaltenen  Teppiche  beginnt  mit  den  Erzeugnis- 
sen Nordwestpersiens,  d.  h.  in  erster  Linie  mit 
den  verschiedenen  Gruppen  der  sogenannten 
Medaillonteppiche.  Ausserdem  rechnet  er  hier- 
her einige  meist  mit  Figuren  geschmückte  Tep- 
piche, die  zwar  enge  Beziehungen  zur  Hofmanu- 
faktur zeigen,  nach  seiner  Meinung  aber 
ausserhalb  Tabriz  entstanden  sind,  und  endlich 
einzelne  besondere  Typen. 

Diese  zuletzt  genannte  Gruppe  stellt  er  an 
den  Anfang  seiner  Darstellung  (“Special 
Types,”  S.  2285-88).  Leider  sind  es  z.T.  spä- 
tere Stücke,  so  dass,  was  etwas  störend  wirkt, 
seine  Geschichte  des  persischen  Teppichs  mit 
einer  Gruppe  beginnt,  die  dem  17.  und  18.  Jahr- 
hundert angehört  und  hart  an  der  Grenze  zum 
Kaukasus  steht,  wenn  sie  nicht  überhaupt  kau- 
kasisch ist.  Dass  er  vorher  noch  das  Fragment 
mit  dunkelblauen  Arabeskenranken  im  Besitz  der 
Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin  nennt  (T.  1107, 
leider  nach  der  Rückseite  des  Teppichs), 
kann  man  nur  begrüssen;  denn  kaum  ein  Tep- 
pich ist  wie  dieser  geeignet,  die  Darstellung  zu 
eröffnen.  Seine  Beschädigung  ist  nicht  so  erheb- 
lich, wie  es  zunächst  erscheint.  In  der  Breite 
fehlt  nur  die  Borte,  in  der  Länge  nur  etwa  ein 


Drittel  des  Feldes.  Die  Mitte  liegt  in  dem  obe- 
ren Rautenfeld.  Das  Muster  lässt  sich  ohne  be- 
sondere Mühe  ergänzen.  Dabei  erweisen  sich 
die  schildförmigen  Figuren  als  belanglose  Zwi- 
schenstücke. Der  in  der  Längsrichtung  unend- 
liche Rapport  besteht  aus  vier  grossen,  aneinan- 
derstossenden  Spiralen,  die  in  Arabeskblätter 
auslaufen.  Diese  Musterung  ist  so  frisch  ent- 
worfen, der  Ausschnitt  aus  dem  Rapport  mit 
einer  solchen  Kühnheit  gewählt,  dass  man 
Popes  Datierung  in  das  Ende  des  15.  oder  den 
Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  gern  zustimmen 
möchte,  wenn  nicht  einzelne  Motive,  wie  die 
langen  Lanzettblätter  dagegen  sprächen.  Noch 
schwerer  fällt  es,  seiner  Lokalisierung  nach 
Nordwestpersien  zu  folgen.  Das  warme  Kar- 
minrot des  Grundes,  das  beinahe  schwarz  wir- 
kende Dunkelblau  der  Arabeskenranken,  das 
leuchtende  LIellblau  der  Borte  kommen  in  die- 
sen Nuancen  weder  bei  den  Medaillonteppichen, 
noch  bei  den  Teppichen  von  Tabriz  vor.  Die 
reichen  Pastelltöne  der  Wolkenbänder  könnte 
man  allenfalls  mit  den  von  Spiralranken  gemu- 
sterten Medaillonteppichen  in  Verbindung  brin- 
gen, aber  die  Blüten  des  Grundes  haben  eine 
ganz  andere  Farbigkeit,  die  stärker  an  die  “Va- 
senteppiche” erinnert.  In  diese  Richtung  weist 
auch  die  Grösse  der  einzelnen  Blüte  im  Verhält- 
nis zum  Feld,  die  bewegte  Blattstellung  der 
Palmettblüten  und  die  Grossflächigkeit  der 
Rosettblüten. 

Neben  diesem  einzigartigen  Stück  nimmt 
Pope  noch  die  kleine  Gruppe  vorweg,  deren  Feld 
mosaikartig  von  achtpassförmigen  und  schild- 
förmigen Kartuschen  gegliedert  ist  (T.  1108-9). 
Die  Schildkartuschen  wechseln  von  Fall  zu 
Fall  die  Richtung,  der  zwischen  ihnen  verblei- 
bende Grund  ist  mit  je  einem  dickstämmigen 
Blütenbaum  gefüllt.  Er  weist  darauf  hin,  dass 
ähnliche  Muster  in  der  Buchkunst  beliebt  seien, 
übersieht  aber,  dass  schon  Kühnei  auf  den  Zu- 
sammenhang mit  dem  bekannten  Teppich  im 
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Besitz  des  Fürsten  Clam  Gallas  (T.  1143)  auf- 
merksam gemacht  hat,69  der  in  der  Tat  das  klas- 
sische Vorbild  darstellen  könnte.  Manches 
spricht  dafür,  dass  solche  mosaikartige  Kartu- 
schengliederungen bei  persischen  Teppichen  häu- 
figer gewesen  sind,  als  das  erhaltene  Material  es 
annehmen  lässt.  Man  braucht  nicht  einmal  an 
die  anders  komponierte  Anordnung  der  beiden 
Teppiche  im  Metropolitan  Museum  (T.  1133) 
und  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon 
und  die  an  sie  anschliessende  Gruppe  von  Me- 
daillonteppichen zu  denken;  die  gleiche  Reihung 
schildförmiger,  in  der  Richtung  wechselnder 
Kartuschen  zeigt  auch  der  Wirkteppich,  der  aus 
der  Sammlung  Figdor  in  die  Sammlung  Thyssen 
übergegangen  ist  (T.  1286  A)  und  gelegentlich 
kommt  sie  bei  Polenteppichen  vor. 

Die  Art  wie  dies  Schema  bei  der  hier  be- 
sprochenen Gruppe  umstilisiert  ist,  weist  in 
kaukasische  Richtung.  Mit  den  “armenischen” 
Teppichen  bringt  sie  auch  Kühnei  in  Verbin- 
dung.70 Aufschlussreich  sind  dabei  die  Borten. 
Das  Stück  in  der  Sammlung  Mcllhenny  (T.  1108) 
zeigt  eine  Ranke  mit  lanzettblattförmig  ver- 
breiterten Schrägen,  die  in  Palmettenblüten  in- 
termittiert.  Die  gleiche  Borte  kommt  auch  auf 
den  beiden  zusammengehörigen  Fragmenten  von 
gleicher  Musterung  im  Metropolitan  Museum71 
und  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin72  vor. 
Dieses  Muster  ist  typisch  kaukasisch.  In  fort- 
laufender Form  bei  gleicher  Verbreiterung  der 
Schräge  findet  es  sich  bereits  auf  dem  bekann- 
ten frühen  Drachenteppich  der  Islamischen  Ab- 
teilung,73 dann  auch  auf  den  späteren  Stücken 
dieser  Gruppe  in  Berlin,74  London75  und  in  der 

69  W.  Bode-E.  Kühnei,  V orderasiatische  Knüpf tep- 
piche  aus  älterer  Zeit  (Leipzig,  1922),  S.  34. 

70  Ibid.,  S.  33. 

71  Sarre-Martin,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  67. 

72  Erdmann,  Orientteppiche,  Abb.  20. 

73  Ibid.,  Abb.  21.  74  Ibid.,  Abb.  23. 

75  Kendrick-Tattersall,  op.  cit.,  PI.  8. 


Ballard  Collection.76  Eine  Variante  bringen  die 
beiden  Fragmente  mit  gesprengten  Rauten  in 
Berlin77  und  ehemals  bei  Martin.78  Intermittie- 
rend findet  sie  sich  mehrfach  bei  einer  Gruppe 
von  Teppichen  mit  einem  Muster  aus  gereihten 
Blüten,  bei  denen  unter  Umständen  auch  eine 
Entstehung  in  Nordwestpersien  denkbar  wäre. 
Als  Beispiele  wären  zwei  Stücke  im  Museum 
für  Kunst  und  Industrie  in  Wien79  und  ein 
Stück  auf  der  Versteigerung  Castiglione 80  zu- 
nennen. Ähnliches  lässt  sich  auch  für  das  Bor- 
tenmuster des  Teppichs  nachweisen,  der  sich 
ehemals  in  der  Sammlung  Lamm  befand  (T. 
1109).  Es  zeigt  schildförmige  Figuren,  die  von 
verschieden  gefärbten,  bandartig  verbreiter- 
ten Arabeskblättern  flankiert  werden  und  deren 
Richtung  von  Gruppe  zu  Gruppe  wechselt.  Dass 
dieses  Muster  letzten  Endes  von  einem  bekann- 
ten Bortenmuster  der  Medaillonteppiche  ab- 
zuleiten ist  {Abb.  2),  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  In  der 
gleichen,  stark  abgekürzten  Formulierung  findet 
es  sich  wieder  auf  einem  Teppich  der  Gruppe 
mit  gereihten  Blüten.81  Es  ist  auffallend,  dass 
die  beiden  Bortenmuster,  die  sich  bei  diesen  mit 
Kartuschen  gefüllten  Teppichen  nachweisen 
lassen,  in  genau  derselben  Form  bei  einer  an- 
deren Gruppe  ebenfalls  nebeneinander  Vorkom- 
men. Da  zwischen  diesen  beiden  Gruppen  auch 
in  der  Zeichnung  der  Blüten  und  anderer  Details 
Verwandtschaft  besteht,  liegt  es  nahe,  sie  enger 
miteinander  zu  verbinden.  Das  ist  nicht  ohne 
Einfluss  auf  die  Frage  der  Datierung.  Die  zeit- 
liche Ansetzung  der  Kartuschenteppiche  ist  nicht 
leicht.  Pope  datiert  sie  in  das  17.  Jahrhundert.  Bei 

76  J.  Breck-F.  Morris,  The  James  F.  Ballard  Collec- 
tion of  Oriental  Rugs  (New  York,  1923),  Nr.  16. 

77  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  5. 

78  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  59. 

79  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  I,  Taf.  22  und  40. 

80  Verst.  Kat.,  1930,  Nr.  462,  Taf.  99. 

81  H.  Jacoby,  Eine  Sammlung  orientalischer  Teppiche 
(Berlin,  1923),  Taf.  7. 
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der  verwandten  Gruppe  mit  gereihten  Blüten  ist 
es  dagegen  schwer,  an  eine  Entstehung  vor  dem 
Ende  des  17.  oder  Anfang  des  18.  Jahrhunderts 
zu  denken.  Ich  bin  heute  geneigt,  darin  einen 
Anhaltspunkt  für  die  Datierung  der  Kartu- 
schenteppiche zu  sehen,  obwohl  ich  selber  das 
Berliner  Stück  vor  einigen  Jahren  sogar  in  das 
16.  Jahrhundert  gesezt  habe.82 

Bei  dem  interessanten  dritten  Stück,  das 
Pope  abbildet  (T.  ino)  wird  man,  fürchte  ich, 
noch  weiter  gehen  müssen;  denn  die  Borte  mit 
ihrer  eleganten  Linienführung  und  lockeren  Ver- 
teilung, die  so  gar  keine  Beziehung  zum  Muster 
des  Feldes  hat,  muss  später  sein.  Ein  ganz  ähn- 
licher Fall  liegt  bei  dem  Teppich  mit  Blütenmu- 
sterung vor,  den  Bernheimer  1931  in  London 
zeigte,83  bei  dem  ebenfalls  ein  Feldmuster,  das 
man  ohne  Bedenken  in  das  18.  Jahrhundert 
setzen  würde,  mit  einer  solchen  im  Anschluss 
an  klassische  Vorbilder  entworfenen,  befremd- 
lich eleganten  und  grossflächigen  Borte  verse- 
hen ist.  Dieser  Teppich  ist  datiert  und  zwar 
1223  h.  (1808  a.d.).  Ähnliche  Fälle  sind  mir 
wiederholt  begegnet.84 

Der  erste  grössere  Abschnitt  seiner  Darstel- 
lung ist  den  sogenannten  “Medaillonteppichen” 
gewidmet.  (“Medallion  Carpets,”  S.  2288-93). 
Pope  bespricht  zehn  der  erhaltenen  Exemplare. 
Das  ist  bei  etwa  fünfzig  vorhandenen  nicht  ge- 
rade ein  “survey  of  surviving  examples”  (S. 
2293),  aber  es  wäre  ausreichend,  die  Haupttypen 
vorzuführen.  Allerdings  hätte  eine  andere  Aus- 
wahl getroffen  werden  müssen;  denn  der  Tep- 
pich von  Mrs.  Rainey  Rogers  (T.  1121)  ist 
abnorm  und  auch  der  Teppich  im  Besitz  von 
E.  Beghian  (T.  1125)  und  das  nicht  abgebildete 
kleine  Stück  mit  einem  verkümmerten  Mittel- 

82  Erdmann,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  20. 

83  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  (London, 
1931),  Nr.  772. 

84  Vergl.  einen  Teppich,  der  Slg.  von  Heyl  (Verst. 
Helbing,  München,  1930,  Nr.  272).  Zwei  verwandte  Tep- 
piche gingen  in  den  letzten  Jahren  durch  den  Berliner 
Handel. 


médaillon  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Ber- 
lin sind  Sonderfälle.  Der  Teppich  der  Samm- 
lung Gulbenkian  (T.  1122)  mit  seiner  harten 
Spiralrankenmusterung  und  seiner  erstarrten 
Bortenzeichnung  dürfte  ein  verhältnismässig 
spätes  Stück  sein.  Sonderfälle  von  kaum  sehr 
frühem  Datum  sind  nach  meiner  Meinung  auch 
der  Teppich  der  Blumenthal  Collection  (T. 
11 13)  und  die  spätere  Nachahmung  seines  Mu- 
sters im  Besitz  von  Asfar  und  Sarkis  (T.  1114). 
Die  Stücke  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Ber- 
lin und  ehemals  im  Berliner  Handel  (T.  1124  u. 
1123)  sind  nur  bescheidene  Fragmente.  Es  blei- 
ben also  der  bedeutende  Teppich  im  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1112)  und  der  leider  in 
einer  unzureichenden  Farbtafel  wiedergegebene 
Teppich  bei  Parish-Watson  (T.  1120).  Pope  er- 
wähnt zwar  S.  2290,  Anm.  3 noch  je  einen  Tep- 
pich in  den  Sammlungen  Rogers  und  Martin 
und  im  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia und  je  zwei  Teppiche  in  der  Islamischen 
Abteilung  in  Berlin  und  in  der  Sammlung  My- 
ron C.  Taylor,  ohne  sie  aber  für  seine  Darstel- 
lung zu  verwerten.  So  bleibt  das  Bild  dieser 
Gattung  und  ihrer  Entwicklung  unklarer,  als  es 
nötig  wäre.  Etwas  mehr  können  wir  heute  doch 
schon  über  ihre  verschiedenen  Gruppen  und 
Werkstätten  aussagen. 

Vor  allem  kommt  eine  Hauptgruppe  dieser 
“Medaillonteppiche”  in  seiner  Darstellung  über- 
haupt nicht  vor.  Er  bildet  zwar  ein  Stück  der- 
selben ab,  den  Teppich  in  der  Sammlung  H. 
Wulff  in  Kopenhagen  (T.  1119),  aber  in  einem 
anderen  Zusammenhang,  nämlich  in  Verbindung 
mit  dem  Jagdteppich  im  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  in 
Mailand  (T.  1118).  Gewiss  zeigt  er  mit  diesem 
in  der  Musterung  des  Grundes  und  der  Farbge- 
bung enge  Verwandtschaft,  aber  es  ist  trotzdem 
nicht  angängig,  ihn  als  ein  Anhängsel  dieses 
Teppichs  zu  behandeln;  denn  er  ist  nicht,  wie 
Pope  anscheinend  glaubt,  ein  isoliertes  Stück, 
sondern  nur  ein  Beispiel  aus  einer  grösseren, 
deutlich  eine  Gruppe  bildenden  Anzahl  von  Tep- 


Abb.  2 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich.  Nordwestpersien,  i.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
Berlin,  Islamische  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Museen 
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Abb.  3 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich.  Nordwestpersien,  i.  Hälfte  des  i6.  Jahrhunderts 
Berlin,  Islamische  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Museen 
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pichen,  unter  denen  auch  bessere,  nicht  ihres 
Mittelmedaillons  beraubte  Stücke  erhalten  sind. 

Das  beste  Exemplar  dieser  Gruppe  ist  ein 
dunkelblaugrundiger  Teppich  im  Besitz  der 
Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin  ( Abb . 2).  Es 
zeigt  die  charakteristischen  Merkmale  dieser 
Gruppe:  ein  schweres  Mittelmedaillon  mit  brei- 
ter Kontur  und  wenig  aufgelockerter  Form,  volle 
Entwicklung  des  Kartuschen-  und  Schildan- 
satzes, grosse  Eckzwickel,  die  dem  Mittelmedail- 
lon in  ihrer  Form  nicht  genau  entsprechen,  und 
eine  kleinteilige  Musterung  des  verbleibenden 
Grundes  durch  kurze,  eckig  gebrochene  oder 
unbeholfen  geschwungene  Zweige  mit  Palmet- 
tenblüten. Diese  Blütenzweigmusterung  ist  einer 
im  Teppich  nicht  mehr  gezeichneten  Quadrierung 
oder  besser  Rechtecksteilung  des  Feldes  einbe- 
schrieben, deren  Ecken  von  kleinen  Rosetten 
markiert  werden.  Dabei  ist  das  Muster  in  un- 
endlichem Rapport  gegeben.  Die  Borte  trägt 
eine  bandartig  verbreiterte  Ranke,  die  in  gelapp- 
ten Schildern  intermittiert.  Jedes  dieser  Schil- 
der wird  von  zwei  ebenfalls  bandartig  verbrei- 
terten, zweifarbigen  Arabeskblättern  flankiert. 
Auffallend  ist  die  kompakte  Füllung  des  Grun- 
des, die  gut  zu  der  Wucht  der  Medaillonglie- 
derung und  dem  Ernst  der  Farbgebung  passt 
und  dem  Teppich  einen  herben  und  zugleich 
monumentalen  Charakter  gibt. 

Etwas  reicher  und  eleganter  in  der  Zeich- 
nung ist  der  bereits  genannte,  in  der  Anlage 
gleiche  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Wulff  in  Kopen- 
hagen, dessen  Wiedergabe  (T.  1119)  einen  gu- 
ten Eindruck  von  der  Farbstimmung  dieser 
Gruppe  vermittelt.  So  leuchtend  wie  hier  ist  sie 
zwar  nicht  bei  allen  Stücken,  immer  aber  ist  sie 
auf  tiefe  Farben  und  starke  Gegensätze  gestellt, 
wenn  auch  oft  die  dunkleren  Töne  vorherrschen 
und  den  Teppichen  ein  etwas  düsteres  Aussehen 
geben.  Die  Hälfte  eines  Teppichs  dieser  Art, 
der  die  reiche  Grundmusterung  und  die  Kartu- 
schenborte des  Wulffschen  Teppichs  in  ein 
wenig  härterer  Zeichnung  bringt,  war  im  Besitz 


von  Gebr.  Bernheimer  in  München.85  Von 
einem  rotgrundigen  Teppich  mit  etwas  beweg- 
terer Rankenführung  befindet  sich  die  eine 
Hälfte  im  Museo  Bardini  in  Florenz,86  die 
andere,  stärker  beschädigte  bei  Dr.  Ungar 
Endrè  in  Budapest.87  Etwa  ein  Drittel  eines 
weiteren,  ebenfalls  rotgrundigen  Teppichs  dieser 
Gruppe  ist  im  Museum  Rath  in  Budapest,88  ein 
anderes  Fragment,  wieder  mit  rotem  Grund,  be- 
sitzt der  Cinili  Këçk  in  Istanbul.  Eine  stärkere 
Durchgliederung  des  Mittelmedaillons  zur  Stern- 
form bei  gleichbleibender  Musterung  des  Grun- 
des durch  eckige  Ranken  zeigt  ein  sehr  bedeu- 
tender, etwa  7 m langer  blaugrüngrundiger 
Teppich  bei  S.  Haim  in  Istanbul.  Von  einem 
ähnlichen  Stück  stammt  das  nur  das  Mittelme- 
daillon umfassende  Fragment  im  Besitz  von 
Hopf  in  Stuttgart.  Diese  Gruppe  ist  also  in  acht 
Beispielen  erhalten. 

Ebenso  klar  lässt  sich  eine  zweite  Gruppe 
aussondern  (Abb.  3),  bei  der  der  neben  der 
Medaillongliederung  verbleibende  Grund  mit 
Spiralranken  gemustert  ist.  Auch  hier  liegt  eine 
im  Teppich  nicht  mehr  gezeichnete  Aufteilung 
des  Feldes  in  hochoblonge  Rechtecke  zu  Grunde, 
in  die  die  Spiralen  so  eingezeichnet  sind,  dass 
ihre  Richtung,  selbstverständlich  unter  Wahrung 
der  Seitensymmetrie,  in  der  Breite  und  Länge 
von  Feld  zu  Feld  wechselt.  Die  einzelne  Spirale 
endet  in  einem  Arabeskblatt  und  wird  von  einer 
zweiten,  etwas  eckiger  gezeichneten,  untergeord- 
neten Spirale  mit  Palmettblüten  begleitet.  Wie 
bei  der  ersten  Gruppe  ist  auch  dieses  Muster  im 
unendlichen  Rapport  gegeben.  Dabei  kommen 
in  der  Breite  des  Feldes  offenbar  nie  mehr  als 
vier  Spiralen  vor,  von  denen  aber  die  beiden 


85  Unveröffentlicht. 

86  Nr.  164. 

87  Bei  Dr.  Ungar  Endré;  vergl.  Régi  Perzsa  Szönye- 
gek  Kiâllitâsa,  Iparmüvészeti,  Nr.  1. 

88  Ein  Viertel  des  Teppichs  ist  erhalten. 
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äusseren  meistens  von  der  Borte  überschnitten 
sind,  so  dass  sie  nur  zu  zwei  Dritteln,  zur 
Hälfte,  ja  gelegentlich  sogar  nur  zu  einem  Drit- 
tel im  Felde  erscheinen.  In  der  Länge  sind  in 
jeder  Hälfte  des  Teppichs  drei  bis  vier  Spiralen 
gegeben,  nur  das  Fragment  im  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (T.  1112)  könnte  fünf  gehabt 
haben.  Die  Formen  der  Medaillongliederung  sind 
mannigfaltig.  Neben  einfachen  Medaillons 
kommen  solche  mit  entwickelten  Ansätzen  vor 
und  nicht  selten  sind  auch  Eckzwickel  gegeben, 
die  manchmal  dem  Mittelmedaillon  in  der  Zeich- 
nung entsprechen,  manchmal  eine  eigene  Form 
haben.  Verglichen  mit  den  Teppichen  der  ersten 
Gruppe  sind  die  dieser  zweiten  zierlicher  und 
eleganter  in  der  Zeichnung  und  zwar  nicht  nur 
in  der  Musterung  des  Grundes,  sondern  auch  in 
der  Gliederung  der  Medaillons  und  der  Füllung 
der  Borte.  Zwar  bleibt  auch  bei  ihnen  das  Me- 
daillon meist  gross,  aber  es  wird  leichter  gebil- 
det, aufgelockert  und  nimmt  die  Form  eines 
achtstrahligen  Sterns  mit  andersfarbigen  Zwi- 
schenstücken an.  Ebenso  bleibt  die  Borte  bei 
den  bandartigen  Ranken,  aber  die  Führung  der- 
selben ist  lebendiger  und  die  Füllung  des  Grun- 
des weniger  kompakt.  Auffallend  ist,  dass  sich 
in  der  Füllung  der  Medaillons,  ihrer  Ansätze 
und  so  weit  vorhanden  auch  der  Eckzwickel  im 
allgemeinen  die  eckigen  Ranken  der  ersten 
Gruppe  mit  ihren  von  ausstrahlenden  kleinen 
Zweigen  mit  Blättern  umgebenen  Palmettblüten 
behaupten.  Dadurch  ergibt  sich  eine  eigentüm- 
liche Diskrepanz  zwischen  der  Zeichnung  des 
Feldes,  wo  alles  auf  gross  geschwungene  Spiralen 
gestellt  ist,  und  der  Füllung  der  Figuren,  in 
denen  die  kurze  eckig  gebrochene  Linie  vor- 
herrscht, eine  Diskrepanz,  die  nur  bei  einigen 
Stücken  wie  dem  Fragment  im  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (T.  1112)  aufgehoben  ist.  Ist 
darin  noch  eine  gewisse  Verbindung  zwischen 
den  beiden  Gruppen  gegeben,  so  weichen  sie  in 
ihrer  Farbgebung  durchaus  voneinander  ab.  An 
die  Stelle  der  schweren  Farben  der  ersten  Gruppe 


sind  in  der  zweiten  ausgesprochen  pastellartige 
Töne  wie  Himbeerrot,  Seegrün,  Mattgelb  u.s.w. 
getreten,  die  deutlich  dafür  sprechen,  dass  es 
sich  um  Erzeugnisse  einer  anderen  Werkstatt 
handelt. 

Die  bekanntesten  Exemplare  dieser  zweiten 
Gruppe  sind: 

1.  das  rotgrundige  Fragment  in  der  Islami- 

schen Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Museen 
in  Berlin  (T.  1124),  das  Pope  aus  mir 
unverständlichen  Gründen  spät  ansetzt. 
Ich  könnte  mir  eher  vorstellen,  dass  es 
sich  bei  diesem  Stück  um  ein  recht  frühes 
Beispiel  handelt.  Jedenfalls  steht  es  in 
gewisser  Hinsicht  zwischen  den  beiden 
Gruppen;  denn  es  zeigt  zwar  die  voll 
entwickelte  Spiralrankenmusterung  der 
zweiten,  kombiniert  sie  aber  mit  der  tie- 
fen Farbskala  und  einem  nicht  zur  Stern- 
form durchgegliederten  Mittelmedaillon 
der  ersten  Gruppe, 

2.  das  blaugrundige  Fragment,  das  sich  vor 

einer  Reihe  von  Jahren  im  Berliner  Han- 
del befand  (T.  1123), 

3.  ein  rotgrundiger  Teppich  in  der  Ermitage  in 

Leningrad, 

4.  ein  kleinerer,  elegant  gezeichneter  Teppich 

mit  himbeerrotem  Grund  in  der  Islami- 
schen Abteilung  in  Berlin  ( Abb . 3), 

5.  ein  diesem  sehr  ähnlicher  Teppich  mit  matt- 

grünem Grund,  der  sich  ehemals  in  der 
Sammlung  Tücher  befand  und  heute  im 
Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ist,89 

6.  ein  weiterer  Teppich  dieser  Zeichnung  in  der 

Sammlung  von  Pannwitz,90 

7.  das  prachtvolle  rotgrundige  Fragment  im 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London 
(T.  1112), 

8.  der  aus  der  Altman  Collection  stammende, 

89  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  IV. 

90  Verst.  Helbing  (München  24.-25.  X 1905). 
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stark  reparierte  Teppich  mit  rotem  Grund 
im  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,91 

9.  ein  rotgrundiger  Teppich,  der  sich  ehemals 
in  der  Sammlung  Martin  befand,92 

10.  ein  grosser  gelbgrundiger,  stark  abgenutzter 

Teppich  in  der  Ca’  d’oro  in  Venedig,93 

11.  ein  kleiner  degenerierter  Teppich  mit  braun- 

gelbem Grund  im  Besitz  der  A.  Cassirer- 
schen  Nachlassverwaltung  in  Berlin,94 

12.  ein  Teppich  mit  leicht  abgewandelter  Füh- 

rung der  Spiralranken  und  gelappten 
Eckzwickeln,  in  denen  Wolkenbänder  als 
Füllung  verwendet  sind,  in  der  Samm- 
lung J.  Seligmann,95 

13.  ein  gelbgrundiger  Teppich  mit  gleichen 

Zwickeln  im  Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi  in 
Istanbul,96 

14.  ein  Fragment  eines  ebenfalls  gelbgrundigen 

Teppichs  mit  solchen  Zwickeln  und  ziem- 
lich zerfallener  Rankenmusterung  des 
Grundes  im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in 
Paris.97 

Als  spätere  Exemplare  dieser  Gruppe  kann 
man  ausserdem  ansehen: 

15.  einen  Teppich  mit  lachsrotem  Grund  in  der 

Ballard  Collection  des  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seums in  New  York,98 

16.  den  grüngrundigen  Teppich  der  Sammlung 

Gulbenkian  (T.  1122), 

1 7.  einen  diesem  sehr  ähnlichen,  dunkelblaugrün- 


91  M.  S.  Dimand,  “Medallion  Carpets,”  Art  Bull.,  VI 
(1924),  Nr.  3,  82,  Abb.  2. 

92  Martin,  op.  dt.,  PI.  II. 

93  Unveröffentlicht. 

94  K.  Erdmann,  “Bereicherungen  der  Teppichsamm- 
lung,” Amtliche  Berichte  aus  den  Berliner  Museen,  LIV 
(1933),  10. 

95  Bode-Kühnel,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  23. 

96  Inv.  Nr.  81 1,  das  untere  Drittel  (Inv.  Nr.  45)  fand 
sich  im  Depot  des  Museums. 

97  Unveröffentlicht. 

98  Dimand,  op.  cit.,  S.  82,  Abb.  1. 
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grundigen  Teppich  im  Berliner  Schloss- 
museum,99 

18.  ein  Fragment  mit  dunkelblauem  Grund  im 
Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi  in  Istanbul.100 

Diese  letzten  vier  Teppiche  zeigen  die  Spiral- 
musterung des  Grundes  wieder  verbunden  mit 
einem  kompakten,  nicht  zur  Sternform  aufge- 
lockerten Medaillon  und  zum  Teil  in  einer  kräf- 
tigeren Farbgebung,  die  an  die  erste  Gruppe 
erinnert.  Das  könnte  nahelegen,  sie  mit  dem 
unter  Nr.  1 genannten  Fragment  zusammenzu- 
stellen, wenn  dieses  nicht  doch  einen  erheblich 
früheren  Eindruck  machte. 

An  diese  zweite  Gruppe  lassen  sich  einige 
weitere  Teppiche  anschliessen,  die  man,  obwohl 
sich  nur  wenige  Stücke  erhalten  haben,  doch 
als  eine  besondere  Gruppe  zusammenschliessen 
muss,  nicht  weil  sie  eine  neue  Form,  das  Wolken- 
band, einführen,  sondern  weil  sie  ein  anderes 
Grundmuster  zeigen.  Diese  dritte  Gruppe  wird 
bisher  nur  durch  den  Teppich  der  Blumenthal 
Collection  (T.  1113)  und  den  Teppich  im  Besitz 
von  Asfar  und  Sarkis  (T.  1114)  vertreten,  also 
durch  die  beiden  Stücke,  die  Pope  als  die  früh- 
esten Medaillonteppiche  behandelt  und  auf  die 
wohl  seine  Behauptung,  dass  das  Wolkenband 
ein  “unerlässlicher  Bestandteil”  der  Medaillon- 
teppiche sei,  zurückgeht.  Diese  Behauptung 
dürfte  schwer  aufrechtzuhalten  sein.  Bei  der 
ersten  Gruppe  kommen  überhaupt  keine  Wol- 
kenbänder vor  und  bei  der  zweiten  finden  sie 
sich  nur  bei  einigen  Beispielen  als  Zwickelfül- 
lung, also  in  einer  Verwendung,  die  für  das  Mu- 
ster ohne  Belang  ist.  Nur  der  Blumenthal-  und 
der  Asfar-Teppich  und  endlich  das  Fragment 
im  Besitz  des  Prinzen  Yusuf  Kemal  (T.  1117), 
das  Pope  nicht  ganz  überzeugend  in  anderem 
Zusammenhang  bespricht,  bringen  sie  an  wich- 
tiger Stelle  des  Musters.  Gerade  das  Gegenteil 
trifft  also  zu:  das  Wolkenband  ist  eine  den  Me- 

99  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  90,  11. 

100  Nr.  8oq. 
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daillonteppichen  fremde  Form,  die  bei  den 
genannten  Teppichen  von  anderer  Seite  heran- 
getragen sein  muss.  Von  den  beiden  zur  Dis- 
kussion stehenden  Stücken  ist  das  der  Sammlung 
Blumenthal  (T.  1113)  zweifellos  das  bedeu- 
tendere. Sein  Feld  zeigt  nicht  mehr  die  regel- 
mässige Reihung  gleichförmiger  Spiralen,  die 
für  die  zweite  Gruppe  typisch  ist,  sondern  grosse 
frei  gezeichnete,  in  entgegengesetzter  Richtung 
laufende  und  sich  überschneidende  Spiralen,  von 
denen  Nebenäste  ausgehen,  die  in  Arabeskblät- 
tern  enden  und  sich  in  dem  Zwischenraum  zwi- 
schen den  Spiralgruppen  zu  Figuren  zusammen- 
fügen. Entfernt  kann  man  darin  noch  das 
Schema  der  zweiten  Gruppe  erkennen,  aber  die 
Variation  ist  recht  frei.  Über  diese  sehr  viel 
reichere  Grundmusterung  lagern  sich  Paare  von 
verschieden  gefärbten,  abwechselnd  horizontal 
und  vertikal  gestellten  Wolkenbändern,  deren 
Anordnung  an  den  berühmten  Teppich  im  Mu- 
sée des  Gobelins  in  Paris  (T.  1115)  erinnert. 
Es  wäre  denkbar,  dass  Einflüsse  aus  dieser  Rich- 
tung zu  der  Auflockerung  der  strengen  Spiral- 
musterung geführt  haben,  wobei  man  aber  nicht 
übersehen  darf,  dass  der  Pariser  Teppich  mit 
einer  anderen  Grundmusterung  arbeitet.  Es 
scheint  mir  aber  schwer  vorstellbar,  dass  dieser 
Blumenthal-Teppich  am  Anfang  der  Entwick- 
lung stehen  soll,  wie  Pope  es  will.  Nach  meinem 
Empfinden  setzt  er  voraus,  dass  das  Muster  der 
zweiten  Gruppe  voll  entwickelt  ist.  Ausserdem 
zeigt  die  Musterung  des  Medaillons  einige  be- 
fremdliche Züge,  wie  die  kleinen  Spiralen  und 
die  um  den  mittleren  Stern  gelegte,  geschwun- 
gene Ranke  mit  arabeskoiden  Verdickungen,  ein 
Motiv,  das  für  so  ausgesprochen  späte  Stücke 
wie  den  Medaillonteppich  des  Musée  des  Arts 
Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1155)  typisch  ist. 

Ist  der  Blumenthal-Teppich  aber  in  der 
zweiten  Hälfte,  oder  besser  wohl  im  dritten 
Viertel  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  entstanden,  dann 
kann  der  Asfar-Teppich  (T.  1114)  nicht  vor 
dem  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  gearbeitet 


sein;  denn  er  ist  in  jeder  Hinsicht  ein  Nach- 
komme dieses  Stücks,  von  dem  er  in  der  Kompo- 
sition nur  durch  die  Verwendung  von  Eck- 
zwickeln abweicht.  Zeigt  sich  das  schon  auf  den 
ersten  Blick  in  seiner  Proportion,  der  das  Gleich- 
gewicht von  Feld  und  Borte  bedenklich  verloren 
gegangen  ist,  so  wird  es  noch  deutlicher  bei  einer 
Analyse  des  Grundmusters.  Auch  hier  über- 
schneiden sich  zwei  Spiralen,  aber  ihr  Ablauf 
ist  so  unklar  geworden,  dass  man  ihn  nur  ver- 
stehen kann,  wenn  man  das  Muster  des  Blumen- 
thal-Teppichs zur  Hilfe  nimmt.  Arabeskblätter 
sind  nur  noch  an  einzelnen  Stellen  und  ohne 
System  gegeben.  Ihr  Zusammentreffen  zwischen 
den  Spiralgruppen  einer  Hälfte  des  Teppichs 
rechts  und  links  vom  Schildansatz  wirkt  mit 
seinen  unvermittelt  geradlinig  geführten  und 
verworren  zusammengefügten  Ranken  fast 
wie  eine  Parodie  auf  das  frühere  Stück.  Die 
Zahl  der  Wolkenbänder  ist  erheblich  vermin- 
dert, ihre  Stellung  verschoben,  ihre  Anord- 
nung an  einzelnen  Stellen  missverstanden. 
So  erscheinen  z.B.  zwischen  Kartuschenansatz 
und  Medaillon  zwei  Reste  von  Wolkenbändern, 
die  sich  in  keiner  Weise  dem  Schema  einfügen 
lassen.  Ein  Blick  auf  dieselbe  Stelle  im  Muster 
des  Blumenthal-Teppichs  zeigt,  wie  der  Irrtum 
entstanden  ist.  Ein  solcher  Vergleich  liesse  sich 
für  viele  Einzelformen  durchführen.  Es  handelt 
sich  geradezu  um  ein  Musterbeispiel  für  die 
Entartung  eines  Grundmusters  im  Laufe  der 
Entwicklung,  das  jeden  Zweifel  über  die  zeit- 
liche Stellung  der  beiden  Teppiche  zueinander 
ausschliesst.  Selbstverständlich  ist  damit  nicht 
gesagt,  dass  der  Asfar-Teppich  eine  unmittelbare 
Nachahmung  des  Blumenthal-Teppichs  ist.  Das 
ist  nicht  einmal  wahrscheinlich;  denn  dann 
wäre  die  weitgehende  Umbildung,  die  er  bringt, 
kaum  verständlich.  Man  muss  vielmehr  eine 
Reihe  von  Zwischenstufen  annehmen,  in  denen 
das  Muster  langsam  bis  zu  dem  Grad  degenerier- 
te, den  der  Asfar-Teppich  zeigt.  Abgeschlossen  ist 
diese  Entwicklung  auch  damit  noch  nicht.  Wo 
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sie  endet,  zeigt  ein  Fragment,  das  sich  ehemals 
in  der  Sammlung  Martin  befand.101 

Eine  weitere  Gruppe  könnte  man,  wie  es 
auch  Pope  tut,  in  jenen  Teppichen  sehen,  bei 
denen  das  Mittelmedaillon  von  einem  Mosaik 
aus  kleinen  Kartuschen  begleitet  wird  (T.  1125). 
Dass  dieses  Muster  mit  dem  bekannten  Tep- 
pichpaar im  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
(T.  1133)  und  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus 
in  Lyon  zusammenhängt,  wird  an  anderer  Stelle 
erwähnt  (S.  2302).  Dort  nennt  Pope  auch  das 
Fragment  im  Museum  in  Düsseldorf,  das  er  aber 
anscheinend  nur  nach  dem  Ausschnitt  bei  Mar- 
tin102 kennt,  sodass  ihm  entgangen  ist,  dass  es 
ebenfalls  zu  einem  Medaillonteppich  in  der  Art 
der  beiden  Stücke  bei  Beghian  (T.  1125)  gehört. 
Ein  weiteres  Fragment  dieser  Art  wurde  1929  mit 
der  Sammlung  E.  Simon  in  Berlin  versteigert.103 
Ein  sehr  bedeutendes,  etwas  beschnittenes  Stück 
fand  ich  vor  zwei  Jahren  im  Harem  des  Vieux 
Sérail  in  Istanbul,  wo  es,  bis  zur  Unkenntlich- 
keit verschmutzt,  am  Boden  festgenagelt  war. 

Es  wäre  eine  reizvolle  Aufgabe,  das  Ver- 
hältnis dieser  vier  Gruppen  zueinander  zu 
klären,  aber  dazu  bedarf  es  eingehender  Unter- 
suchungen, für  die  hier  kein  Platz  ist.  Dass  die 
beiden  ersten  in  verschiedenen  Werkstätten  ent- 
standen sind,  kann  kaum  bezweifelt  werden.  Die 
Gruppen  III  und  IV  könnten  in  engerem  Zusam- 
menhang mit  der  Werkstatt  der  zweiten  Gruppe 
stehen.  An  sich  läge  ferner  der  Gedanke  nahe, 
die  Teppiche  der  zweiten  Gruppe  aus  der  ersten 
herzuleiten,  aber  das  wäre  wohl  falsch.  Die  bei- 
den Werkstätten  haben,  jedenfalls  teilweise, 
zeitlich  gleichlaufend  gearbeitet.  Wahrschein- 
lich lagen  sie  an  verschiedenen  Orten,  aber  Ein- 
flüsse sind  hin  und  her  gegangen.  Auf  der  einen 
Seite  zeigen  einzelne  Teppiche  der  ersten  Gruppe 


101  Martin,  op.  dt.,  PI.  XXXII. 

102  Ibid.,  Fig.  106. 

103  Verst,  bei  Cassirer  (Berlin,  1929),  Kat.,  Nr.  242. 
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die  Durchgliederung  des  Mittelmedaillons  zum 
achtstrahligen  Stern  in  der  typischen  Form  der 
zweiten,  auf  der  anderen  verwendet  die  Medail- 
longliederung der  zweiten  Gruppe  als  Füllung 
lange  das  eckig  gebrochene  Rankenwerk  der 
ersten.  Das  und  auch  die  offenbare  Verbindung 
der  Bortenmuster  der  beiden  Gruppen,  die  ge- 
netisch nur  so  zu  verstehen  ist,  dass  sich  die  der 
zweiten  aus  der  der  ersten  entwickelt,  legt  den 
Gedanken  nahe,  dass  die  erste  Werkstatt  etwas 
eher  zu  arbeiten  begann. 

Für  den  Zeitpunkt  haben  wir  einen  An- 
haltspunkt in  der  deutlichen  Verwandtschaft 
ihrer  Grundmusterung  mit  der  des  1522-23 
datierten  Jagdteppichs  im  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli 
in  Mailand  (T.  1118).  In  diesem  Zusammen- 
hang ist  es  nicht  unwichtig,  dass  die  Borte  dieses 
Teppichs,  über  deren  Provenienz  weiter  unten 
zu  sprechen  sein  wird,  von  einem  anderen  Tep- 
pich der  ersten  Gruppe,  dem  Stück  bei  Parish- 
Watson  (T.  1120),  wiederholt  wird,  und  zwar 
offenbar  in  einem  gewissen  Abstand;  denn  die 
beiden  Schlangen,  die  die  Palmettenblüten  flan- 
kieren, und  die  Ochsenköpfe  unter  ihnen  sind 
nicht  mehr  verstanden.  Aber  der  Parish-Watson 
Teppich  ist  kein  frühes  Stück  der  ersten  Gruppe. 
Das  würde  uns  also  in  den  Anfang  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts führen,  während  bei  der  zweiten 
Gruppe  reife  Stücke,  wie  das  Fragment  im  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1112),  so  stark 
den  Geist  des  Ardabilteppichs  atmen,  dass  man 
sie  der  Mitte  des  Jahrhunderts  zuweisen  muss. 

Beide  Werkstätten  sind  längere  Zeit  tätig 
gewesen.  Vielleicht  gab  es  neben  ihnen  noch 
andere,  die  in  der  Art  der  einen  oder  der  an- 
deren arbeiteten  und  denen  wir  diese  oder  jene 
Variante,  wie  sie  die  Gruppen  III  und  IV  brin- 
gen, zu  verdanken  haben.  Das  sind  schwierige 
Fragen.  Wir  besitzen  zwar  eine  ganze  Anzahl 
späterer  Medaillonteppiche,  können  auch  bei 
einzelnen  eine  engere  Zusammengehörigkeit 
feststellen  oder  eine  Entwicklung  verfolgen,  aber 
das  bleibt  alles  zunächst  in  sehr  unbestimmten 
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Grenzen.  Als  Beispiele  dieser  späteren  Entwick- 
lung nenne  ich: 

1.  einen  kleinen  Teppich  der  Sammlung  von 

Pannwitz,  der  ein  grosses,  nicht  aufge- 
lockertes Medaillon  mit  einer  Spiralran- 
kenmusterung der  Gruppe  II  verbindet, 
von  der  aber  in  jeder  Hälfte  nur  zwei 
Spiralen  gegeben  sind,104 

2.  einen  diesem  sehr  ähnlichen  Teppich  beim 

Baron  Hatvany  in  Budapest, 

3.  einen  kleinen  Teppich  mit  Medaillon  und 

Eckzwickeln  über  einer  Spiralrankenmu- 
sterung, der  1926  als  anonyme  Leihgabe 
auf  der  Ausstellung  in  Chicago  war,105 

4.  ein  ähnliches  Stück,  bei  dem  die  Füllung  des 

Feldes  Streumustercharakter  angenom- 
men hat,  in  der  Sammlung  G.  Mounsey,106 

5.  den  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Mrs.  Rainey 

Rogers  (T.  1121),  der  in  Farben  und 
Grundmusterung  am  ehesten  der  Gruppe  I 
anzuschliessen  ist, 

6.  den  kleinen  Teppich  mit  verkümmertem 

Mittelmedaillon  in  der  Islamischen  Ab- 
teilung in  Berlin,  der  das  Spiralranken- 
schema der  Gruppe  II  in  sauberer,  aber 
erstarrter  Form  verwendet,107 

7.  einen  späten  Teppich  ehemals  in  der  Samm- 

lung Martin,  in  dessen  Grundmusterung 
trotz  aller  Verwilderung  noch  ein  Zusam- 
menhang mit  der  Gruppe  I.  festzustellen 
ist,108 

8.  das  Fragment  eines  offenbar  sehr  ähnlichen 

Teppichs  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in 
Berlin,109 

104  0.  von  Falke,  Katalog  der  Sammlung  von  Pannwitz 
(München,  1925),  II,  Nr.  209,  Taf.  XL VI. 

105  Pope,  A Loan  Exhibition  of  Early  Oriental  Car- 
pets, Nr.  4. 

406  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  (London, 
1931),  Nr.  234. 

107  Erdmann,  Orientteppiche,  Abb.  7. 

108  Martin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XXXII. 

109  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  5250. 


9.  einen  grossen,  trocken  gezeichneten  Teppich 
mit  einer  anatolisch  anmutenden  Borte, 
der  mit  der  Sammlung  K.  Zander  ver- 
steigert wurde.110 

Schon  bei  diesem  Stück  schliessen  sich  die 
Formen  des  Grundmusters  zu  regelmässig 
wiederkehrenden  Gruppen  zusammen.  Das  wird 
noch  deutlicher  bei: 

10.  einem  Teppich  der  Ballard  Collection  im 

Metropolitan  Museum,111 

11.  einem  Teppich,  der  vor  einer  Reihe  von 

Jahren  im  amerikanischen  Handel  war,112 

12.  dem  Teppich  bei  Mrs.  William H.  Crocker,113 

und 

13.  besonders  bei  dem  weissgrundigen  Medail- 

lonteppich im  Museum  für  Kunst  und 
Industrie  in  Wien,114  zu  dem  sich 

14.  die  Reste  eines  Gegenstücks,  nämlich  die 

vier  Eckzwickel  und  ein  Schildansatz  zu 
einem  quadratischen  Teppich  zusammen- 
gesetzt, in  der  Sammlung  Gamsaragan 
Bey  in  Alexandria  befinden.115 
Eine  andere  Gruppe  zeigt  eine  freiere  Ran- 
kenführung und  grössere  Blüten,  die  manch- 
mal etwas  von  der  lockeren  Zeichnung  der  ost- 
persischen Teppiche  haben.  Neben  dem  Frag- 
ment beim  Prinzen  Yusuf  Kemal  in  Kairo  (T. 
11 17),  der  das  früheste  Beispiel  dieser  Art  sein 
dürfte,  sind  anzuführen: 

15.  ein  kleiner  in  der  Mitte  geschnittener  Tep- 

pich im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,116 

16.  ein  ebenfalls  kleiner  Teppich  in  der  Ca’  d’oro 

in  Venedig, 

110  Fred.  Muller  & Cie.,  Vente,  14.V.1914,  Nr.  354. 
inDimand,  op.  cit.,  S.  82,  Abb.  3. 

112  A.  U.  Pope,  “Research  Methods  in  Muhammadan 
Art,”  Art  Bull.,  VIII  (1925-26),  48,  Abb.  1. 

113  Bode-Kühnel,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  25. 

114  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  11. 

11s  \yiet,  Exposition  d’art  persan,  Nr.  T 44,  S.  7;  idem, 
Album  de  l’exposition  d’art  persan  (Le  Caire,  1935), 
Taf.  22. 

116  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  199,  1883. 
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17.  der  grosse  Teppich  der  Taylor  Collection,117 

18.  ein  grosser  Teppich  im  Besitz  von  Livinio 

Struyck  in  Madrid. 

Dieses  Muster  wird  anscheinend  auf  einer 
späteren  Stufe  mit  Paaren  von  Wolkenbändern 
verbunden,  wobei  die  Ranken  allmählich  wieder 
eckiger  und  die  Blüten  grösser  werden,  bis  sie 
am  Ende  allein,  kaum  oder  nicht  mehr  unterein- 
ander verbunden,  das  Feld  füllen.  Diese  Ent- 
wicklung lässt  sich  an  den  folgenden  Teppichen 
ablesen  : 

19.  Teppich  mit  Kartuschenborte  im  Musée  des 

Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  (T.  1155), 

20.  ähnlicher  Teppich  im  Londoner  Handel, 

21.  grosser  Teppich  im  Museo  Bardini  in  Flor- 

enz,118 

22.  kleiner  Teppich  im  Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi 

in  Istanbul,119 

23.  kleiner  Teppich  der  Versteigerung  Cassirer- 

Helbing,119® 

24.  Teppich  bei  S.  Haim  in  Istanbul. 

Mit  den  letztgenannten  Stücken  ist  die  obere 
Grenze  der  Entwicklung  erreicht.  Man  sieht 
aber  aus  dieser  Zusammenstellung,  die  keines- 
wegs vollständig  ist,  wie  reich  das  erhaltene 
Material  ist,  wie  zahlreich  allerdings  auch  die 
Fragen  sind,  die  noch  einer  Antwort  warten. 

Was  die  Lokalisierung  betrifft,  so  macht 
Pope  für  die  Gruppe  mit  dem  Kartuschenmosaik 
den  Vorschlag,  sie  ins  Karadagh- Gebiet  zu  set- 
zen, da  moderne  Teppiche  dieser  Gegend  ein 
ähnliches  Format  und  eine  verwandte  Verwen- 
dung des  Weiss  zeigten.  Die  Medaillonteppiche 
dagegen  setzt  er  in  das  Kara-bägh-Gebiet,  dessen 
neuere  Teppiche  ähnliche  Muster  und  Farben 
hätten.  Beide  Zuschreibungen  sind  recht  hypo- 
thetisch. Gleiches  Format  und  Vorkommen  von 
Weiss  genügen  doch  kaum  für  eine  Lokalisie- 

117  M.  S.  Dimand,  Oriental  Rugs  and  Textiles  (New 
York,  1935),  Abb.  2. 

118  Nr.  450. 

119  Nr.  789. 

119a  Verst.  Kat.  (Berlin,  23-24.  III,  1927),  Nr.  8a. 


rung.  Ausserdem  würde  es  näher  liegen,  die 
Kartuschenteppiche  wegen  ihrer  engen  Beziehun- 
gen zum  Kaukasus  in  das  Kara-bägh-  und  die 
Medaillonteppiche  wegen  ihrer  Verbindung  mit 
den  Tabriz-Teppichen  in  das  Karadagh-Gebiet 
zu  setzen. 

Als  dritte  Gruppe  der  in  Nordpersien  ent- 
standenen Teppiche  (“Court  Carpets:  Group  I,” 
S.  2293-2300)  nennt  Pope  eine  kleine  Zahl,  bei 
denen  ein  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Hof  manuf  aktur 
unverkennbar  ist,  die  aber  in  der  Wiedergabe  der 
Muster  eine  gewisse  Härte  zeigen,  die  den  Ge- 
danken nahelegt,  dass  sie  zwar  in  enger  Verbin- 
dung mit  dem  Zentrum,  doch  in  mehr  provin- 
ziellen, vermutlich  nordwestpersischen  Werk- 
stätten gearbeitet  wurden.  Es  sind  dies  nach 
seiner  Meinung:  das  Fragment  eines  Medaillon- 
teppichs im  Besitz  des  Prinzen  Yusuf  Kemal  in 
Kairo  (T.  1117),  der  berühmte  fragmentarische 
Teppich  im  Musée  des  Gobelins  in  Paris  (T. 
11 15),  die  beiden  weissgrundigen  Teppiche  in 
der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin  und  beim 
Grafen  Boucqoi  in  Wien,  bzw.  bei  J.  Paul  Getty 
( formerly  C.H. Mackay)  (T.  1116  und  T.  1128), 
der  Jagdteppich  im  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum  in 
Mailand  (T.  1118)  und  das  Fragment  eines 
Baumteppichs  in  der  Williams  Collection  (T. 
1126). 

Was  den  Teppich  beim  Prinzen  Yusuf  Kemal 
anlangt,  so  sehe  ich  nicht  ganz  ein,  warum  Pope 
ihn  von  den  eigentlichen  Medaillonteppichen 
glaubt  trennen  zu  müssen.  Den  Teppich  des  Mu- 
sée des  Gobelins  dagegen  würde  ich  lieber  der  Hof- 
manufaktur zuweisen,  jedenfalls  wenn  man  das 
wie  Pope  mit  dem  Teppich  aus  Anhalt  (T.  1137- 
39)  tut.  Dieser  Teppich  in  Paris  zeigt  eins  der 
reichsten  und  durchdachtesten  Muster,  die  wir 
besitzen,  und  verdient  die  eingehende  Bespre- 
chung, die  ihm  Pope  widmet.  Wenn  irgendwo, 
dann  ist  hier  die  Forderung  nach  einer  einge- 
henden Musteranalyse  angebracht.  Popes  Be- 
sprechnung  reicht,  wie  er  selbst  empfindet,  nicht 
aus,  obwohl  er  weit  über  die  Grenzen  des  bisher 
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Üblichen  hinausgeht,  wenn  er  die  Unendlichkeit 
des  Musters  betont  und  feststellt,  dass  es  aus 
vier  selbständigen,  koordinierten  Systemen  be- 
stehe, was  allerdings  nicht  ganz  stimmt.  Die 
unterste  Schicht  des  Musters  wird  durch  ein 
System  von  Spiralranken  gebildet,  die  innerhalb 
des  Feldviertels  symmetrisch  um  eine  mittlere 
Achse  angeordnet  sind.  Es  besteht  jeweils  aus 
zwei  grossen  Spiralen  mit  einer  abzweigenden 
kleineren  und  wird  unter  den  Ansätzen  des  Me- 
daillons klar  weiter  geführt,  während  unter  dem 
Mittelmedaillon  der  Fortlauf  schwerer  zu  er- 
gänzen ist.  Über  diese  verhältnismässig  klein- 
teilige,  erste  Musterung  legen  sich  in  jedem 
Viertel  des  Feldes  vier  grosse,  einander  zuge- 
wandte Spiralranken,  deren  Hauptranken  und 
abzweigende  Nebenranken  in  Arabeskblätter 
auslaufen,  die  mit  den  entsprechenden  Blättern 
der  benachbarten  Spirale  durch  Giebelungen  ver- 
bunden sind.  In  diese  zweite,  überall  deutlich 
über  der  ersten  liegenden  Musterschicht  sind 
Paare  von  stark  geschwungenen  Wolkenbändern 
hineingeschlungen.  Auf  dieses  dreifache,  wenn 
auch  nur  zweischichtige  Muster,  das  so  gezeich- 
net ist,  als  ob  es  die  ganze  Fläche  des  Innenfel- 
des bedeckte,  ist  das  wuchtige  Medaillon  mit 
seinen  Ansätzen  gelegt,  das  in  seiner  auffallend 
sparsamen  Füllung  einen  überaus  reizvollen  Ge- 
gensatz bildet  zu  der  zunächst  verwirrenden 
Fülle  der  Grundmusterung.  Leider  ist  es  an 
dieser  Stelle  nicht  möglich,  die  skizzierte  Mu- 
steranalyse im  Einzelnen  auszuführen  und  durch 
die  notwendigen  Zeichnungen  zu  ergänzen. 

In  den  beiden  Teppichen  in  Berlin  und  beim 
Grafen  Boucqoi  (T.  in 6)  provinzielle  Arbeiten 
nach  einem  Vorbild  der  Hofmanufaktur  zu  se- 
hen, ist  einleuchtend.  Dass  sie  nicht  im  eigent- 
lichen Sinne  Gegenstücke  sind,  habe  ich  bereits 
vor  einer  Reihe  von  Jahren  nachgewiesen,120 
allerdings  irrte  ich  mich  damals,  wenn  ich 

120  Erdmann,  “Bereicherungen  der  Teppichsamm- 
lung,” S.  6. 


meinte,  das  Berliner  sei  das  spätere  Stück  bei 
dem  gewisse  Schwächen  des  Wieners,  wie  die 
Wiederholung  des  stehenden  Tiers  am  Mittel- 
medaillon, ausgeglichen  seien.  Ein  Vergleich  der 
zu  Grunde  liegenden  Rankenmusterung  zeigt, 
dass  der  Wiener  Teppich  die  spätere  Fassung  ist. 

Nicht  ganz  so  überzeugend  ist  die  Zuweisung 
des  Paares  in  Berlin  und  bei  Getty  (T.  1128)  an 
eine  solche  nordwestpersische  Provinzwerkstatt. 
Hier  fällt  es  doch  schwer,  diese  beiden  Teppiche 
so  stark  von  dem  Teppich  in  Paris  und  Krakau 
(T.  1140)  und  dem  Fragment  beim  Baron  Hat- 
vany  (T.  1141)  zu  trennen.  Unbedingt  von  der 
Hand  zu  weisen  ist  dieser  Vorschlag  aber  nicht. 

Sicher  richtig  scheint  mir  die  Annahme  einer 
mehr  provinziellen  Entstehung  für  den  Jagd- 
teppich im  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  in  Mailand  (T. 
11 18),  ja  die  Art  seiner  Feldmusterung  und 
Farbgebung  legen  es  nahe,  die  Werkstatt,  in  der 
er  entstand,  mit  der  Werkstatt  der  ersten  Gruppe 
der  Medaillonteppiche  in  Verbindung  zu  brin- 
gen. Das  führt  zu  einer  neuen  und  zweifellos 
richtigeren  Einschätzung  dieses  Stücks.  Als 
Pope  ihn  1927  veröffentlichte,  sah  er  in  ihm  das 
älteste  Exemplar  der  Jagdteppiche  und  damit 
die  Vorstufe  der  grossen  Seidenteppiche  in  Wien 
und  Paris  (T.  1191).  Ich  habe  das  nie  glauben 
können.  Es  schien  mir  undenkbar,  dass  diese 
äusserste  Verfeinerung,  dieser  beinahe  bedenk- 
liche Sieg  der  Malerei  über  das  Textile  bei  einem 
wollenen  Teppich  stattgefunden  haben  sollte, 
noch  dazu  bei  einem  Teppich,  der  bei  aller  nicht 
zu  verkennenden  Grösse  doch  auch  deutliche 
Zeichen  einer  ein  wenig  herben,  um  nicht  zu 
sagen  primitiven  Gesinnung  aufweist.  Diese 
letzte  Bereicherung,  die  Einführung  der  men- 
schlichen Figur,  muss  mit  der  Verwendung  von 
Seide  für  die  Knüpfung  verbunden  sein,  d.h. 
aber,  der  Mailander  Teppich  kann  nicht  die 
Vorstufe,  sondern  nur  eine  Wiederholung  eines 
der  grossen  seidenen  Jagdteppiche  sein.  Eine 
Entgegnung  auf  Popes  Aufsatz  von  1927,  die 
diesen  Gedankengang  enthielt,  wurde  geschrie- 
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ben,  nachdem  ich  den  Teppich  1931  in  London 
im  Original  kennen  gelernt  hatte.  Ihre  Veröffent- 
lichung unterblieb  aber.  Heute  ist  sie  überflüs- 
sig geworden;  denn  damit  dass  Pope  diesen  Tep- 
pich einer  provinziellen  Werkstatt  zuschreibt, 
die  in  engem  Kontakt  mit  einem  der  grossen 
Zentren  arbeitete,  zieht  er  selber,  auch  wenn  er 
es  nicht  direkt  ausspricht,  die  entscheidende  Fol- 
gerung. In  der  Stellung,  die  er  diesem  Teppich 
heute  zuweist,  ist  der  Karton,  nach  dem  man 
arbeitete,  in  einer  Hofmanufaktur  entstanden. 
Das  bedeutet  aber,  dass  die  seidenen  Jagdtep- 
piche früher  oder  zumindest  gleichzeitig  sind; 
denn  es  widerspräche  jeder  Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
dass  ein  solcher  Karton  entworfen  wurde,  um 
zunächst  in  einer  Provinzwerkstatt  mit  unzu- 
reichenden Mitteln  und  erst  später  in  der  Hof- 
manufaktur ausgeführt  zu  werden. 

Gegen  diese  Annahme  spricht  auch  die  Tat- 
sache, dass  die  einzelnen  Figuren  des  Mailänder 
Teppichs  durchaus  nicht  den  Eindruck  machen, 
Vorstufen  der  Figuren  des  Wiener  oder  Pariser 
Teppichs  zu  sein,  sondern  das  jeweilige  Be- 
wegungsmotiv in  der  gleichen  reifen  Ausbildung, 
nur  in  einer  durch  das  andere  Material  beding- 
ten härteren  Ausführung  zeigen  wie  die  seidenen 
Teppiche.  Ein  Problem  bleibt  die  Borte,  auf  die 
Pope,  obwohl  er  dem  Feldmuster  eine  Beschrei- 
bung von  fast  zwei  Seiten  widmet,  mit  keinem 
Wort  eingeht.  Sie  ist  im  Vergleich  zur  Zeich- 
nung des  Feldes  auffallend  hart  und  in  den  Eck- 
lösungen völlig  misslungen.  Man  könnte  auf  den 
Gedanken  kommen,  dass  sie  eine  Zutat  der  aus- 
führenden Werkstatt  ist,  besonders  da  sie  bei 
einem  vielleicht  an  gleicher  Stelle  entstandenen 
Teppich,  dem  Stück  bei  Parish-Watson  (T. 
1120)  noch  einmal  vorkommt.  Aber  das  trifft 
offenbar  nicht  zu.  Einmal  finden  sich  bestimmte 
ihrer  Einzelformen,  wie  die  beiden  Schlangen, 
die  eine  Palmettenblüte  flankieren,  und  die  iso- 
lierten Ochsenköpfe  auch  im  Feldmuster  in  ent- 
sprechender Zeichnung,  und  ausserdem  hat  sich 
ihre  Vorstufe  auf  seidenen  Teppichen  erhalten. 


Es  ist  eigenartigerweise  nicht  bemerkt  oder 
jedenfalls  nicht  geäussert  worden,  dass  die  Lon- 
doner Ausstellung  von  1931,  auf  der  der  Mailän- 
der Teppich  zum  ersten  Mal  einem  grösseren 
Kreise  zugänglich  gemacht  wurde,  in  einem  an- 
deren, ebenfalls  dort  erstmalig  gezeigten  Tep- 
pich, dem  seidenen  Teppich  aus  der  Sammlung 
Branicki  im  Besitz  der  Warschauer  Museen 
(T.  1195-96),  ein  ihm  nahe  verbundenes  Stück 
brachte;  denn  seine  Borte  ist  zweifellos  die  Vor- 
form für  die  des  Mailänder  Teppichs,  bei  der 
die  eleganten  Formen  ins  Eckige  umstilisiert 
und  mit  typisch  nordwestpersischen  Elementen, 
wie  der  bandartigen  Bildung  der  kleinen  Ran- 
kenenden verbunden  wurden.  Übrigens  hat  sich 
die  gleiche  Borte  in  einem  Fragment  im  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  erhalten,121  das,  wenn  es 
nicht  von  einem  verloren  gegangenen  Gegenstück 
des  Warschauer  Teppichs  stammt,  was  bei  der 
Enge  der  Übereinstimmung  nicht  von  der  Hand 
zu  weisen  ist,  bewiese,  dass  diese  Bortenform  bei 
seidenen  Teppichen  häufiger  vorkam.  Wenn  man 
bei  der  Musterung  des  Feldes  unter  Umständen 
noch  im  Zweifel  sein  kann,  bei  der  Borte  ist  die 
Richtung  klar.  Die  des  Mailänder  Teppichs 
kann  unter  keinen  Umständen  eine  Vorform  der 
Borten  in  Warschau  oder  Boston  sein,  sondern 
nur  als  eine  provinzielle  Umbildung  der  in  den 
seidenen  Teppichen  gefundenen  Form  gedeutet 
werden.  Damit  gibt  sie  eine  weitere  Bestätigung 
dafür,  dass  der  Mailänder  Teppich  nach  einem 
Vorbild  der  Hofmanufaktur  und  zwar  offenbar 
nach  einem  der  seidenen  Teppiche  gearbeitet 
worden  ist,  die  Pope  nach  Käshän  lokalisiert. 
Durch  diese  Feststellung  erhält  sein  Datum  eine 
doppelte  Bedeutung.  Es  legt  nicht  nur  den 
Mailänder  Teppich  fest,  sondern  bis  zu  einem 
gewissen  Grade  auch  die  Arbeiten,  aus  deren 
Kreis  sein  Vorbild  stammt.  Das  bedeutet  aber 
nichts  Geringeres,  als  dass  die  seidenen  Teppiche 

121  Handbook  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Boston, 
1907),  S.  221. 
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von  Käshän,  deren  berühmteste  Vertreter  die 
Jagdteppiche  in  Wien  und  beim  Baron  Roth- 
schild in  Paris122  und  der  Tierteppich  in  War- 
schau (T.  1195-96)  sind,  wenn  wir  die  Lesung 
1522-23  für  den  Mailänder  Teppich  annehmen, 
im  ersten  Viertel  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  entstan- 
den sein  müssen. 

Im  Anschluss  an  diese  nach  seiner  Meinung 
ausserhalb  des  eigentlichen  Zentrums  in  Nord- 
westpersien entstandenen  Teppiche  behandelt 
Pope  die  Erzeugnisse  der  Manufaktur  von  Ta- 
briz. Er  fasst  dabei  die  folgenden  Stücke  zu 
einer  Gruppe  (“Court  Carpets:  Group  II,”  S. 
2300-2312)  zusammen,  die  er  in  die  erste  Hälfte 
des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  also  in  die  Zeit,  in  der 
Tabriz  Sitz  des  Hofes  war,  datiert:  das  grosse 
Fragment  eines  Tierteppichs  mit  Baummusterung 
in  der  Williams  Collection  im  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum (T.  1129),  den  Teppich  mit  doppelter 
Medaillongliederung  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (T.  1130),  das  weissgrundige  Paar  mit 
Kartuschenmosaik  im  Metropolitan  Museum 
(T.  1133)  und  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus 
in  Lyon,  den  Anhalt  Teppich  (T.  1137),  die 
beiden  Ardabïlteppiche  (T.  1134),  das  Frag- 
ment aus  der  Garland  Collection  im  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (T.  1142),  den  Teppich  beim 
Fürsten  Schwarzenberg  (T.  1203),  den  weiss- 
grundigen Teppich,  der  sich  zur  Hälfte  in  der 
Sakristei  der  Kathedrale  zu  Krakau,  zur  Hälfte 
im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  zu  Paris  befindet 
(T.  1140),  das  Fragment  beim  Baron  Hatvany 
in  Budapest  (T.  1141)  und  das  Fragment  im 
Museo  Bardini  in  Florenz  (T.  1144). 

An  die  Spitze  stellt  er  den  Teppich  im  Phila- 
delphia Museum  (T.  1129),  in  dem  er  eins  der 
frühesten  Stücke  sehen  möchte,  das  noch  vor 
dem  Londoner  Teppich  (T.  1130)  am  Ende  des 
15.  oder  Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  enstan- 
den  ist.  Ich  kenne  diesen  Teppich  leider  nur  aus 
der  unzureichenden  Farbtafel  in  den  Altorienta- 

122  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  dt.,  II,  Taf.  24. 


tischen  Teppichen  von  1908,  kann  mir  also  kein 
sicheres  Urteil  erlauben.  Ich  muss  aber  geste- 
hen, dass  mich  diese  Einordnung  nicht  ganz 
überzeugt,  wenn  ich  ihn  auch  nicht  “um  1600” 
datieren  möchte,  wie  es  Sarre  tut.  Er  hat  in  dem 
übertriebenen  Reichtum  der  auffallend  klein- 
teiligen  und  bewegten  Feldmusterung  etwas  Un- 
ruhiges, fast  Überladenes,  das  zu  der  beinahe 
ungelenken  Zeichnung  des  Mittelmedaillons 
eigenartig  kontrastiert.  Dass  seine  Borte  auf 
dieselbe  Vorlage  zurückgeht,  wie  die  des  Lon- 
doner Teppichs  hat  schon  Martin  gesehen.  Hier 
lässt  sich  der  Vergleich  bis  in  alle  Einzelheiten 
durchführen,  und  ich  kann  nicht  finden,  dass 
dabei  viel  für  die  Priorität  des  Williams-Tep- 
pichs spricht.  Die  Art  wie  die  Spiralranken  ver- 
zogen, die  Palmettenblüten  unter  der  Tierkampf- 
gruppe verkümmert,  die  Wolkenbänder  breit 
gedrückt  sind,  zeigt  eine  schwächere  Hand.  Die 
einander  gegenüberstehenden  Pfauen,  die  in 
jeder  zweiten  Zinne  die  Gruppe  aus  einem 
Drachen  und  einem  Phönix  ersetzen,  kommen 
bezeichnenderweise  bei  den  Ausläufern  dieser 
Bortenkomposition  in  Leningrad  (T.  1204  A) 
und  in  der  Sammlung  A.  Cassirer  (T.  1204  B) 
vor,  die  auch  Pope  dem  späten  16.,  bzw.  dem 
frühen  17.  Jahrhundert  zuweist.  Ungelenk  wirkt 
im  Vergleich  mit  dem  Londoner  Teppich  auch 
die  Führung  der  die  Zinnen  bildenden  Arabesk- 
ranken  mit  ihren  eng  anliegenden  Lappen.  Beide 
Teppiche  sind  sicher  nach  Vorlagen  gearbeitet. 
Es  ist  dabei  wenig  wahrscheinlich,  dass  diese 
Vorlagen  den  Weg  von  einer  unbeholfenen 
Arabeskführung  zu  einer  eleganteren  gehen 
mussten;  denn  die  zeichnerische  Entwicklung 
dieser  Formen  war  abgeschlossen.  Die  befangene 
Wiedergabe  des  Williamsteppichs  dürfte  sich 
daher  nicht  aus  einer  früheren  Entstehung 
seines  Kartons,  sondern  aus  einer  technisch 
weniger  gut  gelungenen  Nachbildung  der  Vor- 
lage erklären. 

In  engem  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Lon- 
doner Teppich  (T.  1130)  hat  man  bisher  viel- 
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fach  die  beiden  weissgrundigen  Teppiche  mit 
mosaikartiger  Kartuschenmusterung  (T.  1133) 
gebracht.  Pope  dagegen  meint,  sie  seien  offen- 
sichtlich später  und  von  anderer  Hand.  Ich  kann 
ihm  da  nicht  folgen.  Die  knorpelige  Art  der 
Wolkenbänder  mit  ihrer  Tendenz,  die  Form  von 
Triskelen  anzunehmen,  die  Zeichnung  der  flie- 
genden Vögel,  die  komplizierte  Stellung  der 
Drachen,  die  Neigung,  Spiralranken  paarweise 
anzuordnen,  die  Musterung  des  Innenstreifens 
stimmen  so  stark  überein,  dass  ich  nach  wie  vor 
nahe  Beziehungen  zwischen  den  Teppichen  an- 
nehmen möchte,  ja  es  bei  ihrem  ausgesprochen 
individuellen  Charakter  für  nicht  unmöglich 
halte,  hier  die  Hand  desselben  entwerfenden 
Künstlers  erkennen  zu  wollen.  Warum  Pope 
übrigens  ihr  Muster  als  eklektisch  bezeichnet, 
verstehe  ich  nicht  ganz,  da  er  ja  selbst  auf 
sein  häufiges  Vorkommen  in  der  Buchkunst  hin- 
weist. Es  ist  eine  im  besten  Sinne  konsequent 
und  sauber  durchgeführte  Anlage,  zu  der  die 
Kartuschenborte,  oder  “Tabula  ansata  Borte,” 
wie  Pope  diese  Form  der  gegiebelten  Kartu- 
schen archäologisch  nicht  ganz  korrekt  nennt, 
vorzüglich  passt. 

Den  Anhalt-Teppich  (T.  1137)  dagegen  als 
eine  der  grössten  Leistungen  der  persischen 
Teppichkunst  hinzustellen,  scheint  mir  eine 
Überschätzung.  Gewiss  ist  er  durch  seine  einzig- 
artige Erhaltung  und  seine  ungemein  reizvolle, 
ja  verblüffende  Farbgebung  eins  der  bemerkens- 
wertesten Stücke,  die  wir  besitzen.  Der  erste 
Eindruck,  als  er  1930  auftauchte,  war  verständ- 
licherweise ausserordentlich  stark.  Aber  er  hält 
sich  nicht.  Je  länger  man  sich  mit  diesem  Tep- 
pich beschäftigt,  um  so  deutlicher  wird,  dass  er 
zu  virtuos  ist,  um  sich  neben  den  wirklich  gros- 
sen Schöpfungen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  be- 
haupten zu  können.  Der  Reichtum  der  Spiral- 
rankenführung im  Feld  ist  übersteigert,  die  ein- 
zelnen Schichten  werden,  wohl  aus  dem  Be- 
dürfnis, eine  scheinbar  unübersehbare  Fülle  zu 
geben,  in  ihrer  Zeichnung  kaum  gegeneinander 


abgesetzt.  Das  Ergebnis  ist  aber  nicht  das  beab- 
sichtigte; denn  anstatt  diese  Vielfalt  als  be- 
glückend zu  empfinden,  spürt  man  auf  die  Dauer 
schmerzlich  das  Fehlen  einer  klaren  Rythmi- 
sierung,  erkennt  man  das  Oberflächliche  in  der 
Übersteigerung  der  zu  Grunde  liegenden  Spiral- 
rankenmusterung, bedauert  man  die  Schwäche 
der  an  sich  gross  angelegten  Arabeskranken  der 
zweiten  Schicht  und  belächelt  man  die  verspielte 
Verteilung  der  zahllosen  kleinen  Wolkenbänder. 
Bei  längerer  Betrachtung  bekommt  die  Arabesk- 
führung  der  Borte  etwas  unangenehm  Stumpfes 
und  geraten  die  grossen,  steif  gezeichneten  Pfauen 
im  Felde  in  einen  peinlichen  Widerspruch  zu  der 
übertriebenen  Eleganz  der  sie  umgebenden  Ran- 
ken. Unwillkürlich  denkt  man  an  die  meister- 
hafte Zurückhaltung,  mit  der  die  belebenden 
Vögel  in  die  Ranken  des  Teppichs  im  Musée  des 
Gobelins  in  Paris  (T.  1115)  eingefügt  sind. 
Damit  ist  man  bei  dem  grossen  Gegenbeispiel; 
denn  durch  nichts  kann  die  Schwäche  des  An- 
halt-Teppichs besser  entlarvt  werden  als  durch 
eine  Gegenüberstellung  mit  diesem  Stück.  Sie 
in  einem  Atem  zu  nennen  ist  unmöglich.  Die 
“striking  resemblances  in  design,”  die  Pope  be- 
merkt sind  sehr  allgemein.  Dass  über  eine  un- 
tere Spiralrankenschicht  sich  Arabeskranken 
legen,  in  die  Wolkenbänder  geschlungen  sind, 
kommt  bei  mehr  als  einem  Teppich  vor.  Weiter 
geht  die  Gemeinsamkeit  nicht;  denn  ganz  ab- 
gesehen von  der  überlegenen  Durcharbeitung 
der  Schichtung  ist  das  Muster  des  Pariser  Tep- 
pichs auf  einer  fast  noch  mathematisch  klaren 
Gruppierung  aufgebaut  und  damit  mit  der 
zweiten  Gruppe  der  Medaillonteppiche  innerlich 
verbunden,  während  das  des  Anhalt-Teppichs 
auf  dem  entgegengesetzten  Prinzip  des  fiächen- 
füllenden  Fortlaufs  beruht. 

Dieses  Prinzip,  fortlaufende  Spiralranken  in 
immer  neuen  Verzweigungen  als  Füllung  der 
Fläche  zu  verwenden,  hat  seine  klassische  Au- 
sprägung in  zwei  Teppichen  gefunden,  die  ohne 
Zweifel  Meisterwerke  ersten  Ranges  sind:  den 
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beiden  Teppichen  aus  Ardabil.  Leider  kommt 
das  im  Survey  nicht  voll  zum  Ausdruck,  da  Pope 
das  fragmentarische  Stück,  das  vor  kurzem  von 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Getty  dem  Metropolitan  Museum 
als  Leihgabe  überwiesen  wurde,  abbildet  (T. 
1134-35),  bei  dem  der  Schwung  der  Ranken  an 
den  Schmalseiten  unterbrochen  und  die  ur- 
sprüngliche Proportion  zerstört  ist. 

Das  Garland-Fragment  im  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (T.  1142)  steht  nach  meinem  Ge- 
fühl dem  Teppich  mit  verdoppelter  Medaillon- 
gliederung im  gleichen  Museum  (T.  1130)  nahe, 
dem  es  wohl  auch  die  schräg  gestellten  Ovale 
entlehnt. 

Von  dem  Fragment  beim  Baron  Hatvany 
(T.  1141)  befindet  sich,  wie  bereits  erwähnt,  ein 
Stück  der  Borte  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus 
in  Lyon.123  Reste  einer  ähnlichen,  vielleicht  der- 
selben Borte  sind  mit  einem  grünen  Eckzwickel 
und  Teilen  eines  weissen  Feldes  zu  einem  Tep- 
pich zusammengestellt,  der  heute  im  Brooklyn 
Museum  ist.124  Die  Abbildung,  die  Mumford 
gibt,  ist  zu  schlecht,  als  dass  man  beurteilen 
könnte,  ob  die  Borte  die  gleiche  ist  wie  die  des 
Hatvany-Teppichs  und  ob  sie  mit  den  angefüg- 
ten Teilen  des  Feldes  zu  einem  Teppich  gehört. 
Trifft  das  zu,  so  wäre  es  möglich,  dass  wir  hier 
weitere  Reste  dieses  so  überaus  interessanten 
Stücks  hätten. 

Den  Teppich  im  Museo  Bardini  (T.  1144) 
habe  ich  1931  veröffentlicht  und  dabei  nachge- 
wiesen, dass  er  mit  geringen  Abweichungen  das 
Muster  des  Teppichs  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (T.  1130)  wiederholt.  Pope  zitiert 
diese  Veröffentlichung  zwar,  hatte  sie  aber  of- 
fenbar nicht  zur  Hand,  so  dass  er  es  versäumt, 
auf  diese  Tatsache  hinzuweisen,  die  ein  beson- 
ders aufschlussreicher  Beleg  ist,  wie  Kartons 
älterer  Teppiche  in  späterer  Zeit  gelegentlich 
“modernisiert”  wieder  verwendet  werden. 

123  D’Hennezel,  op.  cit.,  Nr.  429. 

124  Mumford,  op.  cit.,  PL  VII. 


Während  diese  erste  Gruppe  der  in  Tabriz 
entstandenen  Teppiche  ziemlich  geschlossen  ist, 
wirkt  die  zweite  (“Court  Carpets:  Group  III,” 
S.  2318-28)  weniger  einheitlich.  In  ihr  fasst 
Pope  diejenigen  Teppiche  zusammen,  die  nach 
seiner  Meinung  nach  der  Mitte  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts in  Tabriz  gearbeitet  worden  sind,  also 
zu  der  Zeit,  als  der  Hof  wegen  der  gefährdeten 
Lage  dieser  Stadt  bereits  nach  Kazwin  verlegt 
worden  war.  Bei  den  20  Teppichen,  die  er  nennt, 
ist  eine  Entstehung  nach  1550  wohl  in  allen 
Fällen  sicher,  und  bei  den  meisten  ist  das  Nach- 
leben der  nordpersischen  Formen,  wie  sie  in  der 
ersten  Hälfte  des  Jahrhunderts  ausgebildet 
waren,  deutlich  zu  spüren,  sodass  eine  Lokalisie- 
rung nach  Tabriz  nicht  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen 
ist.  Unklar  bleibt  nur  ihre  engere  Anordnung. 
Wie  zu  erwarten  ist  das  Bild,  das  sie  von  der 
Produktion  dieser  Jahrzehnte  geben,  ziemlich 
bunt.  Elemente  der  grossen  Zeit  der  Manufak- 
tur leben  nach,  werden  wieder  aufgenommen, 
umgearbeitet,  variiert,  wobei  die  Lösungen  nicht 
immer  voll  befriedigen,  Anregungen  aus  anderen 
Zentren  machen  sich  geltend,  werden  mit  den 
bodenständigen  Elementen  vereinigt,  bis  sich  an 
der  Wende  zum  17.  Jahrhundert  ein  langsamer 
Verfall  zeigt.  Unter  diesen  Umständen  ist  es 
verständlich,  dass  wir  verhältnismässig  viele 
Einzelstücke  haben,  die  sich  nicht  oder  nur 
schwer  zusammenschliessen  lassen.  Trotzdem 
lassen  sich  zwei  Gruppen  herauslösen,  was  von 
Pope  auch  sehr  richtig  gesehen  ist,  nur  dass 
er  im  Rahmen  der  ersten  eine  ganze  Reihe 
der  erwähnten  Einzelstücke  bespricht,  die  zum 
Teil  so  offenbar  nichts  mit  ihr  zu  tun  haben, 
dass  man  sich  fragen  muss,  ob  er  das  wirklich 
meint,  oder  ob  nur  durch  eine  nicht  ganz  über- 
sichtliche Anordnung  des  Materials  dieser  Ein- 
druck fälschlich  beim  Leser  entsteht. 

Die  erste  Gruppe,  die  Pope  mit  Recht  als 
eine  “ungewöhnlich  klar  umrissene”  bezeichnet, 
umfasst  die  Teppiche,  die  sich  um  den  bekann- 
ten Teppich  der  Salting  Collection  im  Victoria 
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and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1162)  anordnen  lassen. 
Pope  nennt  von  ihnen  den  bekannten  Teppich  der 
Sammlung  Marquand,  der  heute  bei  McXlhenny 
ist  (T.  1152),  den  Teppich  in  der  Sammlung 
Aly  Pascha  Ibrahim  in  Kairo  (T.  1159), 
einen  Teppich,  der  1932  im  New  Yorker 
Handel  war  (T.  1161)  und  die  beiden  Stücke  im 
Top  Kapu  Serail  in  Istanbul  (T.  1160  A)  und 
im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon  (T. 
1160  B).  (Bei  diesen  ist  ihm  im  Text  ein  Irrtum 
unterlaufen.  Während  er  die  Tafel  richtig  be- 
schriftet, spricht  er  S.  2321  von  zwei  Teppichen 
in  Istanbul.  Das  Top  Kapu  Serail  besitzt  nur  ei- 
nen Teppich  dieser  Gattung,  eben  das  T.  1160  A. 
abgebildete  Stück.)  Ausserdem  erwähnt  er 
noch  den  Teppich,  der  sich  ehemals  in  der 
Sammlung  Lobanoff-Rostowski  befand  und 
heute  in  der  Ermitage  ist.  Das  besonders  typi- 
sche Stück  dieser  Art  im  Czartorisky  Museum 
in  Krakau  ( Abb . 13)  ist  ihm  offenbar  entgan- 
gen. Ein  weiteres  Exemplar  war  vor  einigen 
Jahren  bei  S.  Haim  in  Istanbul.  Diese  Gruppe 
hat  in  letzter  Zeit  Anlass  zu  Diskussionen  gege- 
ben, da  Zweifel  an  ihrem  persischen  Ursprung 
aufgetaucht  waren  und  die  Vermutung  ausge- 
sprochen wurde,  sie  könnten  in  der  Türkei  ent- 
standen sein.  Pope  lehnt  das  energisch  ab.  Ich 
möchte  in  ihnen,  um  das  hier  vorwegnehmen, 
auch  am  ehesten  auf  persische  Vorbilder  des  16. 
Jahrhunderts  zurückgehende  türkische  Arbeiten 
etwa  aus  dem  Ende  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  sehen. 
Da  die  Beweisführung  dafür  eng  mit  einer 
Gruppe  von  Gebetsteppichen  im  Top  Kapu  Se- 
rail verknüpft  ist,  verschiebe  ich  sie  bis  zur  Be- 
sprechung dieser  Gruppe. 

Im  Rahmen  dieser  umstrittenen,  in  ihrer 
Eigenart  aber  sehr  klaren  Gruppe  bespricht 
Pope  nun  eine  Anzahl  anderer  Teppiche,  bei 
denen  es,  wie  erwähnt,  schwer  vorstellbar  ist, 
dass  er  sie  wirklich  ernstlich  zur  Salting- Gruppe 
rechnen  will.  Am  ehesten  wäre  das  noch  bei  dem 
heute  im  Metropolitan  Museum  befindet  (T.  1 1 53  ) 
und  den  ich  leider  nur  aus  der  Farbtafel 


bei  Sarre-Trenkwald  kenne.  Der  Teppich  mit 
kreuzförmiger  Innengliederung  des  Mittelmedail- 
lons im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris 
(T.  1146-47)  ist  dagegen  wohl  in  Tabriz  in  der 
zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  entstanden, 
gehört  aber  sicher  ebensowenig  zur  Salting- 
Gruppe  wie  die  beiden  Teppiche  der  Yerkes 
Collection  (T.  1170  A),  von  denen  Pope  angibt, 
dass  der  eine  heute  in  der  Walters  Art  Gallery 
in  Baltimore,  der  andere  in  einer  unbekannten 
Privatsammlung  sei.  Diese  Äusserung  ist  nicht 
ganz  klar.  Meint  Pope,  Yerkes  habe  zwei  Stücke 
in  der  Art  der  Abbildung  Tafel  1170  A gehabt, 
dann  irrt  er  sich.  Es  gibt  allerdings  zwei  Tep- 
piche dieses  Musters,  von  denen  der  eine  bei 
Yerkes  war,  während  der  andere,  wie  auch 
Mumford  in  seinem  Katalog  angibt,125  bei  N. 
von  Rothschild  in  Paris  ist.126  Vermutlich  liegt 
eine  Verwechslung  mit  jenem  anderen  Teppich 
der  Yerkes  Collection  vor,  dessen  Eckzwickel 
von  zwei  Drachen  gebildet  werden.  Dieses 
Stück  ( Abb . 4)  ist  heute  in  der  Walters  Art 
Gallery  und  soll  ein  Gegenstück  im  Musée  des 
Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  haben.  Ich  kann  mich 
nicht  erinnern,  dort  jemals  einen  Teppich  dieser 
Art  gesehen  zu  haben  und  fürchte,  er  existiert 
nur  auf  Grund  einer  falschen  Beschriftung  der 
Abbildung  8 im  Handbuch  von  Bode-Kühnel; 
denn  der  dort  im  Spiegelbild  wiedergegebene 
Teppich  ist  offenbar  dasselbe  Stück,  das  sich 
heute  in  Baltimore  befindet.  Hier  wären  auch 
der  schöne  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Pannwitz, 
von  dem  Sarre-Trenkwald  eine  gute  Farbtafel 
geben,127  und  das  Fragment  im  Bargello  in 
Florenz128  zu  nennen,  die  Pope  beide  nicht  er- 
wähnt, die  aber  wohl  ebenso  Tabrizer  Arbeiten 
aus  der  Mitte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  sind  wie 

!2S  ibid.,  PI.  XIX. 

126  Riegl,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  XCVII,  Nr.  121. 

127  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  35  und  36. 

128  Photo  Alinari  30939  a. 
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der  etwas  spätere,  stark  beschädigte  Teppich  im 
Musée  des  Gobelins  in  Paris,129  dessen  Karton 
von  dem  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Mortimer 
Schiff130  noch  einmal  verwendet  wird. 

Von  den  anderen  Teppichen,  die  Pope  an 
dieser  Stelle  heranzieht,  scheint  mir  bei  dem  aus 
der  Kathedrale  von  Palencia  in  Spanien  stam- 
menden Stück  im  Musée  Arabe  in  Kairo  (T. 
1158) 131  eine  Entstehung  in  Tabriz  fraglich, 
während  ich  den  weissgrundigen  Teppich  mit 
Rosenguirlanden  im  Gulistan  Museum  zu  Te- 
heran (T.  1156-57)  trotz  der  Worte  höchsten 
Lobes,  die  Pope  ihm  widmet,  nach  wie  vor  für 
eine  Fälschung  halte. 

Sind  diese  Teppiche,  die  Pope  im  Zusammen- 
hang der  Salting-Gruppe  bespricht,  meist  Ein- 
zelstücke, so  schliessen  sich  eine  Reihe  anderer 
dadurch  zusammen,  dass  sie  Einflüsse  aus  der 
Richtung  der  sogenannten  “Herätteppiche”  auf- 
nehmen und  verarbeiten.  Als  Beispiele  für  diese 
Gruppe  nennt  er  zwei  Teppiche  in  Lyon  (T. 
1150  und  1151)  und  einen  Teppich  im  Metro- 
politan Museum  (T.  1149).  Die  Zahl  der  Tep- 
piche, die  diesen  Mischstil  zeigen,  ist  aber  er- 
heblich grösser.  Das  früheste  Beispiel  für  das 
Eindringen  dieser  fremden  Formen  bietet  der 
bekannte  Baumteppich  im  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli 
in  Mailand  (T.  1154).  Es  ist  Pope,  der  diesen 
schönen  Teppich  auffallend  kurz  bespricht,  ent- 
gangen, dass  sein  Feld  zwei  Muster  von  ganz 
verschiedener  Anlage  miteinander  verbindet, 
obwohl  diese  Verbindung  so  wenig  sorgfältig  ist, 
dass  sich  über  und  unter  dem  Mittelmedaillon 
deutliche  Bruchstellen  ergeben.  Während  in  der 
oberen  und  unteren  Hälfte  des  Feldes  eine 
Baummusterung  in  der  Art  des  Paris-Krakau 

129  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  LXXIV,  Nr.  95. 

130  Erdmann,  “Ein  wiedergefundener  Teppich,”  S.  121- 
27. 

131  Mir  ist  eine  Photo  der  Firma  J.  Laurent  & Cie 
bekannt  (Madrid,  Nr.  854),  auf  der  der  Teppich  als  in 
der  “Salle  Capitulaire  de  la  Cathédrale  de  Palencia”  be- 
findlich abgebildet  ist. 


Teppichs  (T.  1140)  verwendet  ist,  ist  die  Fläche 
um  das  Mittelmedaillon  mit  Spiralranken  gefüllt, 
an  denen  die  für  die  “Herätteppiche”  typischen, 
locker  gezeichneten  Palmettblüten  sitzen.  Auch 
die  viermal  wiederkehrende  Gruppe  aus  einem 
Löwenkhilin,  das  ein  gehörntes  Khilin  anfällt, 
kommt  in  gleicher  Zeichnung  und  an  derselben 
Stelle  auf  den  “Herätteppichen”  vor,  bei  denen  die 
Gegenüberstellung  zweier  schreitender  Löwen  an 
der  Mittelachse  ebenfalls  ein  geläufiges  Motiv 
ist.  Es  kann  kein  Zweifel  sein,  dass  der  Zeichner 
des  Mailänder  Teppichs  für  die  Mitte  seines 
Entwurfes  einen  Karton  in  der  Art  des  Teppich- 
paares in  Wien  und  bei  Mrs.  Rockefeiler  Mc- 
Cormick (T.  1174),  um  nur  die  bekanntesten 
Vertreter  dieses  Typs  zu  nennen,  benutzt  hat. 
In  dieselbe  Richtung  weist  auch  die  in  ovalen 
Schildern  intermittierende,  bandartig  verbrei- 
terte Arabeskranke  der  Borte,  die  sich,  aller- 
dings ohne  die  Tierfüllung,  bei  einer  Anzahl  von 
“Herätteppichen”  findet.132 

Die  gleiche  Bortenanlage  zeigen  der  eine  der 
beiden  Teppiche  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tis- 
sus in  Lyon  (T.  1151),  der  Teppich  mit  eckigen 
Zwickeln  im  Metropolitan  Museum  (T.  1149), 
ausserdem  ein  Fragment  im  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  ( Abb . 5),  zu  dem  ein  etwa  gleich 
grosses  Stück  vor  einigen  Jahrzehnten  durch 
den  Handel  ging.133  Mit  der  Tierfüllung  des 
Mailänder  Teppichs  bringt  sie  der  bereits  er- 
wähnte Teppich  der  Sammlung  Mortimer 
Schiff.134  Bei  allen  diesen  Teppichen  sind  auch 
in  der  Musterung  des  Feldes  Einflüsse  aus  der 
Richtung  der  “Herätteppiche”  deutlich  zu 
spüren.  Zur  gleichen  Gruppe  gehören  ausser 
dem  auch  von  Pope  erwähnten  zweiten  Teppich 

132  z.B.  auf  dem  Teppich  im  Museum  für  Kunst 
und  Industrie  in  Wien,  und  den  Fragmenten  im  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  im  Museo  Civico  in  Tu- 
rin und  im  Nordböhmischen  Gewerbemuseum  in  Rei- 
chenberg. 

133  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  VIII,  Nr.  9. 

134  Erdmann,  op.  cit.,  S.  121-27. 


Courtesy  Walters  Art  Gallery 


Abb.  4— Wollener  Knüpfteppich.  Tabriz,  Mitte  i6.  Jahrhunderts 
Baltimore,  Walters  Art  Gallery 


Abb.  5 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  (Fragment).  Tabriz,  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts.  Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Abb.  6 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  (Fragment).  Tabrïz(?),  2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
Berlin,  Islamische  Abteilung  der  Staatlichen  Museen 


7-8 — Türkische  Gebetsteppiche  nach  persischem  Vorbild.  Istanbul,  Vieux  Sérail 


Abb.  g — Türkischer  Gebetsteppich  nach  persischem  Vorbild  Abb.  io — Türkischer  Gebetsteppich  mit  anatolischen 

Istanbul,  Vieux  Sérail  Motiven.  Istanbul,  Vieux  Sérail 
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Abb.  13 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich,  türkische  Arbeit(?)  nach  persischem  Vorbild  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts.  Krakau,  Czartoryski  Museum 
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Abb.  14 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  (Fragment).  Tabrïz,  i.  Hälfte  des  16. 
Jahrhunderts.  Florenz,  Bargello 
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in  Lyon  (T.  1150)  ein  Teppichpaar  mit  figuren- 
gefülltem Mittelmedaillon  im  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum,135 ein  grosser  Teppich,  der  1932  mit  der 
Sammlung  Benguiat  versteigert  wurde,136  ein 
kleiner  Teppich  der  kürzlich  im  Pariser  Handel 
auf  tauchte  und  heute  in  der  Sammlung  Jansen 
ist137  und  endlich  der  medaillonlose  Teppich  mit 
Baummusterung  in  der  Sammlung  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  den  Sarre-Trenkwald  abbilden.138 
Am  weitesten  ist  die  Annäherung  an  den  “Herät- 
typ”  bei  einem  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Widener 
(T.  1148)  getrieben,  den  Pope  unter  Hinweis 
auf  diese  Stilmischung  im  nächsten  Abschnitt 
bespricht.  Dieses  Stück  zeigt  nicht  nur  in  der 
Borte  die  intermittierende,  bandartig  verbrei- 
terte Arabeskranke,  sondern  auch  im  Feld  ein 
Spiralrankensystem  mit  lappigen  Blüten  und 
eingestreuten  Tieren,  das  abgesehen  vom  Mittel- 
medaillon ohne  weiteres  einen  “Herätteppich” 
schmücken  könnte,  besonders  da  es  in  den  typi- 
schen Farben  jener  Teppiche  mit  ihrem  leuch- 
tenden Rot,  warmen  Grün  und  strahlenden  Gelb 
gehalten  ist. 

Dass  die  Anpassung  dieser  nordpersischen 
Teppiche  an  den  fremden  Typ  sich  auch  auf  die 
Farbgebung  erstreckt,  wobei,  wie  bei  dem  Tep- 
pich der  Sammlung  Widener,  das  Vorbild  oft 
überraschend  genau  erreicht  wird,  könnte  nach- 
denklich stimmen.  Es  wäre  ja  auch  der  umge- 
kehrte Fall  denkbar,  dass  nämlich  Formen  nord- 
persischer Teppiche  wie  die  Medaillongliederung 
oder  die  Baummusterung  von  den  Werkstätten 
der  “Herätteppiche”  aufgenommen  wurden.  Ein 
Teppich  wie  der  der  Sammlung  Widener  wirkt 
in  der  Tat  mehr  wie  ein  “Herät”  unter  nord- 
persischen Einflüssen  als  wie  ein  nordpersischer 
Teppich  unter  “Herät-Einflüssen.”  Aber  auf 

135  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  31. 

136  Rare  Ancient  Rugs.  The  V . and  L.  Benguiat  Col- 
lection, Sale,  23.  IV.  1932  (New  York,  1932),  Nr.  22. 

137  H.  Corbin,  Les  Arts  de  l’Iran  (Paris,  1938),  S.  189, 
Nr.  185. 

138  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  28. 
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der  anderen  Seite  ist  bei  dem  Baumteppich  des 
Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  in  Mailand,  wo  diese  For- 
menmischung zum  erstenmal  auftritt,  an  einer 
Entstehung  in  Nordpersien,  vermutlich  Tabriz, 
nicht  zu  zweifeln,  und  auch  bei  den  meisten 
anderen  Stücken  der  Gruppe  überwiegen  die 
nordpersischen  Elemente  zu  stark,  als  dass  trotz 
der  Farbangleichung  an  eine  Umkehrung  der 
Einflussrichtung  zu  denken  wäre.  Vor  allem 
aber  zeigen  nordpersische  Teppiche  der  spätesten 
Zeit  wie  das  Stück  im  Rijksmuseum  in  Amster- 
dam139 oder  das  Stück,  das  ehemals  in  der 
Sammlung  Martin  Le  Roy  war,140  reine  “Herät- 
borten,”  beweisen  also,  dass  die  Teppiche  von 
Tabriz  durch  eine  Phase,  in  der  die  Einflüsse 
aus  dieser  Richtung  eine  wichtige  Rolle  spielten, 
gegangen  sein  müssen. 

An  das  Ende  dieser  Serie  setzt  Pope  drei 
einzelne  Teppiche,  und  zwar  den  Medaillon- 
teppich mit  gereihten  Palmettenblüten  und 
Wolkenbändern  im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs 
in  Paris  (T.  1155),  einen  ähnlichen  Teppich  in 
der  Sammlung  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker141  und 
den  degenerierten  Tierteppich  der  Sammlung 
Castiglione,  der  sich  heute  im  Besitz  von  H. 
Kevorkian  befindet  (T.  1163-64).  Die  ersten 
beiden  Teppiche  sind  typische  Medaillontep- 
piche späterer  Zeit,  bei  denen  nicht  verständlich 
ist,  warum  sie  in  Tabriz  entstanden  sein  sollen. 
Das  Muster  des  Pariser  Teppichs  kommt  z.B. 
bei  einem  Teppich  vor,  der  vor  einigen  Jahren 
auf  einer  Auktion  bei  Sotheby  war,  ferner  bei 
je  einem  Teppich  im  Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi  in 
Istanbul 142  und  im  Museo  Bardini  in  Florenz.143 
Ein  spätes,  etwas  verkümmertes  Exemplar 
wurde  am  23-24.  März  1927  bei  Cassirer-Hel- 
bing  in  Berlin  versteigert.144  Ohne  Mittelme- 

139  Sarre,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  III. 

140  Catalogue  de  la  Collection  Martin  le  Roy  (Paris, 
1907),  Fase.  Ill,  PI.  XVI.  Nr.  30. 

141  Bode-Kühnel,  op.  cit.,  Abb.  25. 

142  Nr.  789. 

143  Nr.  450. 

144  Verst.  Kat.,  Nr.  8a,  mit  Abb. 
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daillon  zeigt  es  ein  Teppich  im  Cinili  Kö$k  in 
Istanbul,  mit  Medaillon  aber  ohne  die  Wolken- 
bänder ein  Teppich  bei  S.  Haim  in  Istanbul  und 
die  Darstellung  eines  Teppichs  auf  einem  flämi- 
schen Gobelin  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  im  Castello 
Sforzesco  in  Mailand.  Für  “frühes  17.  Jahr- 
hundert” halte  ich  übrigens  den  Pariser  Teppich 
bestimmt  nicht,  wenn  er  auch  eins  der  besten 
Stücke  dieser  Gruppe  ist.  Der  Teppich  bei  Ke- 
vorkian (T.  1163-64)  endlich  könnte  ein  spätes 
Exemplar  der  eben  besprochenen  Gruppe  mit 
“Herät-Einflüssen”  sein.  Vielleicht  gehört  das 
Fragment  aus  der  Sammlung  Thewaldt,  das  heute 
in  der  Williams  Collection  ist,145  auch  hierher. 

Als  Sondergruppe  (“Court  Carpets:  Group 
IV,”  S.  2328-31)  behandelt  Pope  den  schon  ge- 
nannten Teppich  der  Sammlung  Widener  (T. 
1148),  bei  dem  die  nordpersischen  und  “Herät 
beeinflussten”  Formen  im  Gleichgewicht  stehen, 
und  die  beiden  Tierteppiche  aus  der  Moschee  in 
Ardabil  im  Metropolitan  Museum  und  bei  John 
D.  Rockefeller  (T.  1177).  Ihr  wäre  wohl  auch 
das  schöne  Fragment  im  Besitz  der  Islamischen 
Abteilung  in  Berlin  ( Abb . 6)  zuzuschreiben  Tab- 
rizer  Entstehung  für  den  Teppich  des  Fürsten 
Clam  Gallas  (T.  1143)  anzunehmen,  hat  viel 
für  sich,  und  nachdem  die  starken  Einflüsse  aus 
der  Richtung  der  “Herätteppiche”  in  den  spä- 
teren Erzeugnissen  von  Tabriz  einmal  erkannt 
sind,  fällt  es  auch  nicht  mehr  schwer,  den  Tep- 
pich der  Sammlung  John  D.  Rockefeller  mit 
seinen  stoffartig  wiederholten  Reihen  von  Tieren 
(T.  1182-83)  und  seiner  Bortenmusterung 

durch  mosaikartig  aneinandergefügte  Kartu- 
schen— eine  Form,  die  ebenfalls  bei  “Herät- 
teppichen”  vorkommt — hier  einzuordnen.  Die 
Feststellung,  dass  er  nur  ein  Fragment  ist  und 
die  Tiere  ursprünglich  in  wagerechten  Reihen 
liefen,  ist  für  den  Eindruck  des  Stücks  wichtig. 
Seine  ursprüngliche  Form  kann  man  sich  viel- 

145  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Catalogue  of  a Loan  Exhibition 
of  Early  Oriental  Rugs  (New  York,  1910-11),  Nr.  27. 


leicht  nach  einem  Teppich  mit  einem  viermal 
wiederholten  Rapport  aus  je  vier  horizontalen 
Reihen  von  Tieren  im  amerikanischen  Handel 
vorstellen,  den  ich  allerdings  nur  aus  einer  un- 
zureichenden Abbildung  kenne.  Anregungen 
aus  der  Gruppe  der  kleinen  Seidenteppiche 
könnten  hier  über  die  Gruppe  der  “Herättep- 
piche” nach  Nordpersien  gewandert  sein.  Der 
S.  2330  erwähnte,  fragmentarische  Teppich  der 
Sammlung  Rockefeller  McCormick  (T.  1181  a) 
ist  in  der  mir  zugänglichen  Luxusausgabe  des 
Surveys  nicht  vorhanden  und  mir  leider  auch 
sonst  nicht  bekannt. 

Im  nächsten  Abschnitt  (“Prayer  Carpets: 
Group  IV  b,”  S.  2331-35)  wendet  sich  Pope  den 
persischen  Gebetsteppichen  zu,  die  er  als  eine 
eigenartige  (“puzzling”),  aber  klar  umrissene 
Gruppe  bezeichnet,  die  vermutlich  ebenfalls  in 
Nordpersien  entstanden  sei  und  alles  in  allem 
besonders  durch  ihre  oft  unangenehme  Farbge- 
bung wenig  befriedigten. 

Die  Zahl  der  bekannten  persischen  Gebets- 
teppiche war  bis  vor  kurzem  auffallend  klein. 
Im  Grunde  war  man  beschränkt  auf  den  Tep- 
pich mit  einer  Arabeskenfüllung  der  Nische,  der 
aus  der  Sammlung  Goupil  über  die  Sammlung 
Engel-Gros  in  den  Besitz  von  Mme  E.  Para- 
vicini  in  Kairo  gekommen  ist  (T.  1165),  den 
Teppich  mit  Bäumen  als  Füllung  der  Nische  aus 
der  Altman  Collection  im  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum,146 den  Teppich  mit  Wolkenbändern  über 
einer  Spiralrankenfüllung  der  Nische  aus  der 
Sammlung  Fletcher  im  Metropolitan  Museum 
(T.  1167)  und  den  Teppich  mit  einer  Variante 
dieser  Musterung,  der  ehemals  bei  Kelekian, 
dann  bei  Böhler  war  und  heute  im  Besitz  von 
Bacri  Frères  ist  (T.  1166).  Weniger  Beachtung 
fand  der  eine  andere  Variante  dieser  Wolken- 
bandmusterung bringende  Teppich,  der  sich  ehe- 
mals bei  Yerkes  befand.147  In  den  letzten  Jahren 

146  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  52. 

147  Mumford,  op.  cit.,  PI.  V. 
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tauchte  dann  eine  andere  Fassung  des  Arabes- 
kenmusters des  Paravicini-Teppichs  im  ameri- 
kanischen Kunsthandel  auf.148  Die  Londoner 
Ausstellung  von  1931  brachte  einen  Teppich 
dieser  Art  aus  dem  Schrein  von  Kumm,149  die 
Leningrader  Ausstellung  von  1935  zwei  Stücke 
aus  dem  Schrein  von  Ardabll  (T.  1168  B).  Die 
Stücke  in  Florenz150  in  Konya151  und  im  Cinili 
Kö$k  und  Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi  in  Istanbul 
sind  auch  heute  noch  wenig  beachtet. 

Diesem  knappen  Dutzend  stehen  35  Tep- 
piche gegenüber,  die  sich  im  Top  Kapu  Serail  in 
Istanbul  befinden  und  von  denen  Pope  erst- 
malig vier  abbildet  (T.  1168A,  1169  A und  B, 
1170B).  Zwanzig  von  ihnen  sind  ausgestellt, 
weitere  fünfzehn  sah  ich  vor  drei  Jahren  durch 
die  freundliche  Vermittlung  von  Herrn  Direktor 
Tahsin  Öz  im  Depot,  leider  ohne  mir  über  sie 
genauere  Notizen  machen  zu  können.  Meine 
Beobachtungen  sind  in  der  Hauptsache  auf  die 
öffentlich  zugänglichen  Teppiche  dieser  Gruppe 
beschränkt.  Dies  Verhältnis  von  35  Teppichen 
dieser  Art  im  Top  Kapu  Serail  und  nur  zwölf 
Stücken  in  anderem  Besitz  dürfte  sich  übrigens 
noch  weiter  verschieben;  denn  von  dem  Teppich 
bei  Bacri  Frères  ist  immer  angegeben  worden, 
dass  er  aus  dem  Palast  des  Sultans  stamme,  und 
der  im  amerikanischen  Handel  zum  Vorschein 
gekommene  stammt  von  S.  Haim  in  Istanbul, 
dürfte  also  aus  derselben  Quelle  kommen.  Un- 
ter diesen  Teppichen  des  Top  Kapu  Serail  be- 
finden sich  nun,  worauf  auch  Pope  hinweist, 
zu  den  beiden  Teppichen  im  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum die  genauen  Gegenstücke  ( Abb . 7 und  5), 
zu  dem  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Paravicini  eine 
eng  verwandte  Variante  (Abb.  p),  ausserdem 
mehrere  Stücke,  die  den  Teppichen  bei  Bacri 

148  The  V.  & L.  Benguiat  Collection,  Sale,  19.-22. 
XI.  1930  (New  York,  1930),  Nr.  734. 

149  Tattersall,  op.  eit.,  S.  87,  Abb.  IV. 

150  Unveröffentlicht. 

151  Katalog  des  Museums  (ed.  Mehmet  Yusuf),  1930, 
Nr.  25. 


Frères  und  ehemals  in  der  Yerkes  Collection 
nahestehen,  so  dass  man  ohne  Bedenken  sagen 
kann,  dass  die  bisher  bekannten  persischen 
Gebetsteppiche  mit  den  im  Top  Kapu  Serail 
befindlichen  eine  Gruppe  bilden  und  es  gar  nicht 
überraschend  wäre,  wenn  sich  einmal  heraus- 
steilen würde,  dass  sie  alle  aus  derselben  Quelle 
stammen. 

Die  Mehrzahl  der  Teppiche  im  Serail  ist  von 
mittlerer  Grösse,  in  einer  ziemlich  harten  Wolle 
meist  wohl  auf  seidenem  Grundgewebe  fein  ge- 
knüpft und  nicht  selten  in  kleineren  Partien  in 
Silber  broschiert.  Ihr  Erhaltungszustand  ist 
durchweg  ungewöhnlich  gut.  Die  sorgfältige 
Zeichnung  zeigt  persische  Muster  des  16.  bzw. 
frühen  17.  Jahrhunderts.  Auffallend  ist  in  erster 
Linie  die  Farbgebung.  Selbst  wenn  man  in 
Rechnung  stellt,  dass  die  Frische  der  Farben 
zum  Teil  auf  den  guten  Erhaltungszustand  der 
Teppiche  zurückzuführen  ist,  bleibt  doch  ihre 
Zusammenstellung  befremdend  genug.  Nur  bei 
einigen  Stücken  entspricht  sie  im  Gesamtein- 
druck der  persischen  Palette.  Bei  den  meisten 
weicht  sie  stark  ab.  Bei  der  zahlenmässig 
grösseren  Gruppe  ist  sie  von  störender  Buntheit. 
Besonders  fallen  ein  starkes  Weiss  und  ein  grel- 
les Hellgrün  auf,  das  nicht  selten  mit  hellem 
Karmin  und  Blau  zu  einer  schreienden  Disson- 
nanz  zusammengestellt  wird.  Ebenso  ungewöhn- 
lich, wenn  auch  nicht  ganz  so  peinlich  ist  die 
Verwendung  von  hellem  Blau  in  schwarzem 
Grund.  Bei  einer  zahlenmässig  kleineren  Gruppe 
ist  die  Farbgebung  dagegen  auf  wenige  kontrast- 
lose Töne  beschränkt,  ja  es  kommen  Teppiche 
vor,  bei  denen  bis  auf  geringe  Details  nur  zwei 
Farben  verwendet  sind.  So  ist  z.  B.  der  von 
Pope  auf  T.  1168  A wiedergegebene  Teppich 
rein  weiss  mit  einfarbiger  mattbrauner  Muste- 
rung, in  der  nur  die  Schriftzeichen  und  die 
Kerne  der  Blüten  in  Schwarz  gegeben  sind. 
Einfarbige  Ranken,  deren  Blätter  und  Blüten 
als  Silhouetten  erscheinen,  sind  überhaupt  be- 
liebt, wobei  für  das  Muster  gern  eine  hellere 
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Nuance  derselben  Farbe  benutzt  wird,  die  die 
zu  musternde  Fläche  zeigt.  Besonders  häufig 
ist  eine  stumpf  wirkende  Zusammenstellung 
von  Weiss  und  Mattbraun.  Bei  allen  diesen 
Stücken  ist  die  Zeichnung  persisch.  Daneben 
finden  sich  aber  auch  andere  Muster,  die 
man  nur  als  Variationen  über  anatolische 
Motive  deuten  kann.  Die  Teppiche,  die 
sie  zeigen,  sind  meist  etwas  kleiner,  gelegent- 
lich sogar  auffallend  gedrungen  im  Format 
und  etwas  derber  in  der  Knüpfung.  Schon 
der  von  Pope  T.  1168  A abgebildete  Teppich 
mit  auf  Tafel  drei  Vasen  wirkt  nicht  rein  persisch. 
Deutlicher  wird  das  bei  dem  in  Abbildung  io 
gezeigten  Stück,  dessen  braune  Nische  schwarze 
Ranken  mit  hellblauen  Blüten  füllen,  die  in 
ihrer  lockeren  Anordnung  und  starken  Isolie- 
rung gegen  den  Grund  eher  an  anatolische  Mu- 
ster in  der  Art  der  transsylvanischen  Teppiche 
erinnern.  Der  in  Abbildung  n wiedergegebene 
Teppich  bringt  im  oberen  Teil  der  Nische  eine 
Paraphrase  über  einen  “Damaskusteppich”  und 
in  der  Borte  ein  geläufiges  anatolisches  Schema. 
Der  einheitlich  in  Gelb  auf  dunkelblauem  Grund 
gemusterte  Teppich  der  Abbildung  12  endlich 
wirkt  in  der  Füllung  der  Nische,  der  Ranken- 
führung der  Borte  wie  in  der  Färbung  rein  ana- 
tolisch.  Andere  Stücke  zeigen  weitere  Varia- 
tionen über  anatolische  Muster.  Dabei  gehören 
sie  aber  trotz  Verschiedenheit  der  Muster  alle 
eng  mit  der  Hauptgruppe  der  persisch  gemuster- 
ten Teppiche  zusammen.  Manche  der  unge- 
wöhnlichen Farbkompositionen  kommen  in  bei- 
den Gruppen  vor,  wobei  die  anatolisch  gemuster- 
ten Teppiche  sich  im  allgemeinen  auf  wenige 
Töne  beschränken.  Auch  bei  ihnen  ist  ein  ein- 
farbiges weisses  Muster  auf  mattbraunem  Grund, 
bzw.  einfarbiges  mattbraunes  Muster  auf  weissem 
Grund  beliebt.  Die  Nuancen  der  Farben  sind  ge- 
nau dieselben  und  ein  Ineinanderbrechen  der 
Oberflächen  von  Teppichen  der  verschiedenen 
Gruppen  ergibt,  dass  auch  das  gleiche  Material 
verwendet  ist.  Es  kann  daher  kein  Zweifel  sein, 


dass  alle  Teppiche  des  Top  Kapu  Serail  Er- 
zeugnisse einer  Werkstatt  und  in  geringem  zeit- 
lichem Abstand  voneinander  entstanden  sind. 

Damit  werden  die  spätesten  ihrer  Muster 
zum  terminus  post  quem  für  alle  Stücke.  Da 
Bortenformen  wie  die  des  in  Abbildung  12  wie- 
dergegebenen Teppichs  kaum  vor  dem  18.  Jahr- 
hundert möglich  sind,  kann  dieser  Teppich  und 
mit  ihm  die  ganze  Gruppe  nicht  vor  dem  18.  Jahr- 
hundert entstanden  sein.  Sind  sie  aber  erst 
in  so  später  Zeit  gearbeitet  worden,  dann 
sprechen  das  Vorkommen  anatolischer  Formen 
und  Farbzusammenstellungen  und  ihr  heutiger 
Aufbewahrungsort,  an  den  sie  ihrem  Erhaltungs- 
zustand nach  unmittelbar  nach  ihrer  Herstellung 
gekommen  sein  müssen,  dafür,  dass  sie  in  der 
Türkei  entstanden  sind.  Vielleicht  haben  wir 
hier  die  ersten  Arbeiten  der  Manufaktur  von 
Hereke  vor  uns.  Dass  man  persische  Muster 
wählte,  kann  seinen  Grund  darin  gehabt  haben, 
dass  ein  Ersatz  geschaffen  werden  sollte  für  die 
versiegte  Zufuhr  dieser  Arbeiten,  die  einst  am 
Hof  des  Sultans  eine  so  bedeutende  Rolle  spiel- 
ten. Vielleicht  sollten  sie  auch  nach  Persien, 
das  damals  keine  leistungsfähigen  Werkstätten 
mehr  besass,  exportiert  werden.  Gelegentliche 
schiitische  Inschriften  und  das  Vorkommen  ein- 
zelner Stücke  dieser  Gattung  in  den  Schreinen 
von  Kumm  und  Ardabil  könnten  darauf  schlies- 
sen  lassen.  Vorbilder,  nach  denen  man  arbeiten 
konnte,  waren  sicher  noch  vorhanden.  Was  man 
leistete,  verdient  alle  Anerkennung.  In  den  bes- 
ten Stücken  ist  der  persische  Stil  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts täuschend  getroffen.  Unstimmigkeiten 
entstanden  vor  allem  in  der  Farbgebung,  wo  ein 
anderes  Empfinden  auf  der  einen  Seite  zu  einer 
Übersteigerung  des  Farbenreichtums  der  Vor- 
lagen, auf  der  anderen  zur  Übertragung  der  auf 
wenige  Töne  gestellten  anatolischen  Farbskala 
führte.  Wo  man  ausserdem  noch  in  der  Mu- 
sterung Eigenes  geben  wollte,  kommt  man  aller- 
dings zu  Zwitterbildungen,  deren  Stillosigkeit 
die  künstlerischen  Schwächen  dieser  technisch 
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so  geschickten  Manufaktur  deutlich  zeigt.  Wie 
wirklich  persische  Gebetsteppiche  aussahen, 
davon  kann  man  sich  nach  dem  Teppich  bei 
Rabenou  (T.  1171)  und  dem  Fragment  der 
Sammlung  Sarre1513  ein  Bild  machen. 

Dass  zwischen  diesen  Gebetsteppichen  und 
den  Medaillonteppichen  der  sogenannten  “Sal- 
ting-Gruppe”  ein  Zusammenhang  besteht,  gibt 
auch  Pope  an.  Diese  Tatsache  dürfte  so  allge- 
mein anerkannt  sein,  dass  es  nicht  nötig  ist,  sie 
an  dieser  Stelle  noch  einmal  zu  beweisen.  Bisher 
waren  aber  die  Teppiche  des  Top  Kapu  Serail 
unveröffentlicht  und  nur  wenigen  bekannt.  Auch 
die  Stücke,  die  Pope  abbildet  (T.  1168  A, 
T.  1169  A und  B,  T.  1170),  werden  der  Gruppe 
nicht  gerecht,  da  er  nur  Beispiele  mit  rein  persi- 
schen Mustern  bringt,  bei  denen  nach  einer  Ab- 
bildung niemandem  Zweifel  kommen  werden. 
Übersieht  man  aber  die  ganze  Serie  und  ist  so 
gezwungen,  in  ihnen  türkische  Arbeiten  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts  zu  erkennen,  dann  bekommt  ihr 
Zusammenhang  mit  den  Teppichen  der  “Salting- 
Gruppe”  eine  neue  Bedeutung.  Dann  ist  es 
auch  nicht  mehr  unwichtig,  dass  sich  von  den 
neun  erhaltenen  Stücken,  die  mit  Sicherheit  zur 
“Salting-Gruppe”  gerechnet  werden  können,  eines 
noch  heute  im  Top  Kapu  Serail  befindet,  wäh- 
rend bei  drei  anderen  (dem  Salting-,  Lobanow- 
und  Marquand-Teppich)  immer  angegeben 
worden  ist,  dass  sie  aus  einem  Palast  des  Sultans 
stammten,  und  ein  fünfter,  da  er  im  Istanbuler 
Handel  auftauchte,  zum  mindesten  einer  gleichen 
Provenienz  verdächtig  ist. 

Die  besten  Vergleichsmöglichkeiten  bietet 
der  Teppich  im  Top  Kapu  Serail  selber  (T. 
1160  A).  Der  Grund  seines  Innenfeldes  ist 
schwarz  und  mit  einfarbigen  karminroten  Blü- 
tenranken gefüllt,  über  die  sich  silberbroschierte 
Wolkenbänder  lagern.  Die  Eckzwickel  dagegen 
sind  karminrot  mit  schwarzen  Blütenranken  und 
silbernen  Arabeskblättern.  Mit  dieser  an  sich 

1510  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  50. 
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schon  sehr  ungewöhnlichen  Farbgebung  kon- 
trastiert das  weisse  Medaillon  mit  seinen  ein- 
farbig mattbraunen  Blütenranken  und  karmin- 
roten, silberbroschierten  Arabeskblättern  auf 
das  stärkste.  Die  Borte  wiederholt  im  Haupt- 
streifen die  Farben  des  Mittelmedaillons  in  um- 
gekehrter Anordnung,  indem  eine  einfarbige 
weisse  Blütenranke  silhouettenhaft  auf  einem 
mattbraunen  Grund  steht.  In  den  Kartuschen 
wechselt  diese  Anordnung  noch  einmal  und  wie 
im  Medaillon  stehen  die  Umrisse  einer  matt- 
braunen Ranke  auf  weissem  Grund.  Die  Acht- 
pässe sind  grün  mit  einem  Muster  in  Rot, 
Schwarz  und  Silber.  In  Schwarz  sind  auch  die 
Schriftzeichen  der  Kartuschen  und  die  Kerne 
der  Blüten  gegeben.  Die  Begleitstreifen  der 
Borte  sind  rot  mit  schwarzer  Musterung,  bzw. 
schwarz  mit  hellblauer  Musterung.  Der  Tep- 
pich ist  also,  wie  schon  die  Farbbeschreibung 
zeigt,  abgesehen  von  seiner  schlechten  Erhaltung 
und  starken  Verschmutzung,  den  Gebetstep- 
pichen in  derselben  Sammlung  nahe  verwandt. 
Ihm  steht  der  aus  der  Sammlung  Goupil  in  das 
Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon  gelangte 
Teppich  (T.  1160  B)  am  nächsten,  dessen  Feld 
auf  grünem  Grunde  einfarbige  rosa  Blütenran- 
ken und  silberbroschierte  Wolkenbänder  zeigt, 
während  in  der  Borte  wieder  ein  weisses  Blü- 
tenrankenwerk mit  schwarzen  Blütenkernen  auf 
mattbraunem  Grund  steht,  ein  Schema,  das  in 
den  Kartuschen  zu  einer  mattbraunen  Ranke 
auf  weissem  Grund  variiert  wird.  Die  Zeich- 
nung der  Ranken  und  Wolkenbänder  geht  mit 
dem  Teppich  im  Top  Kapu  Serail  so  eng  zusam- 
men, dass  man  an  die  Hand  eines  Künstlers 
denken  könnte. 

Etwas  üppiger  in  der  Musterung  aber  gleich 
im  Stil,  wenn  auch  von  anderer  Hand  ist  der 
Teppich  der  Sammlung  Aly  Pascha  Ibrahim  in 
Kairo  (T.  1159),  der  zwar  auch  die  einfarbigen, 
als  Silhouetten  wirkenden  Ranken  hat,  in  der 
Farbgebung  aber  lebhafter  ist.  Der  Grund  des 
Innen feldes  ist  wieder  sehr  dunkel,  von  einem 
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Grün,  das  fast  schwarz  wirkt  und  auf  dem  die 
eng  gezeichneten  roten  Blütenranken  seltsam  tot 
stehen.  Die  Borte  ist  braungrundig  und  hat 
schwarze  Ranken.  In  den  weissen  Kartuschen 
sind  die  Ranken  mattbraun  ebenso  wie  im  In- 
nenstreifen. Farbig  besonders  unangenehm 
wirkt  die  dunkelbraune  Ranke  auf  dem  Kar- 
minrot des  Aussenstreifens. 

Der  Teppich  der  Salting  Collection,  nach 
dem  die  Gruppe  benannt  wird  (T.  1162),  zeigt 
eine  andere  Form  der  Feldmusterung  bei  glei- 
cher Anlage  der  Borte.  Abgesehen  von  anderen 
technischen  Eigentümlichkeiten  verbinden  ihn 
die  einfarbige  rosa  Blütenranke  im  roten  Mittel- 
medaillon, die  ihre  Umkehrung  in  einer  dunkel- 
roten Ranke  auf  rosa  Grund  im  äusseren  Be- 
gleitstreifen der  Borte  findet,  und  die  stereotype 
Zusammenstellung  einer  mattbraunen  Ranke 
auf  weissem  Grund  im  inneren  Begleitstreifen 
eng  mit  den  vorher  besprochenen  Stücken. 

Der  Teppich  im  amerikanischen  Handel 
(T.  1161)  ist  eine  einfachere  Version  desselben 
Musters,  während  der  des  Czartoryski  Museums 
in  Krakau  ( Abb . 13)  es  bis  zur  Überfüllung 
bereichert.  Wie  auf  dem  Salting-Teppich  ist 
dabei  der  Grund  des  Feldes  in  tiefem  Dunkel- 
blau gehalten,  zu  dem  das  Braunrot  der  Borte 
einen  ungewohnten  und  unangenehmen  Gegen- 
satz bildet,  der  durch  die  rote  Farbe  der  füllen- 
den Ranke  noch  unterstrichen  wird.  In  der 
Zeichnung  werden  Formen  über  Formen  ge- 
häuft. Tiere  und  Blüten  machen  sich  eng 
aneinanderstossend  den  Raum  streitig.  Zum 
Überfluss  sind  noch  fast  alle  Blüten  mit  Tier- 
köpfen belegt.  In  einer  nach  Art  der  “Herät- 
teppiche”  lappig  gezeichneten  Blüte  hocken  zwei 
Affen,  eine  andere  ist  völlig  aus  Tierköpfen 
zusammengesetzt,  und  auch  die  Drachen,  die 
wie  auf  dem  Salting-Teppich  die  Eckzwickel 
andeuten,  tragen  an  ihrem  Schwanz  noch  eine 
Löwenmaske.  Ein  an  sich  reizvolles  Motiv  des 
persischen  Teppichs  ist  durch  seine  Übertrei- 
bung ad  absurdum  geführt. 


Den  Lobanow-Teppich152  würde  man  nach 
einer  Abbildung  vielleicht  nicht  ohne  weiteres 
dieser  Gruppe  anschliessen,  da  er  auf  ein  an- 
deres Muster  zurückgeht.  Aber  die  Anlage  der 
Borte  verbindet  ihn  mit  den  bisher  genannten 
Stücken  und  das  Original  ist  von  einer  unerfreu- 
lichen Buntheit,  in  der  ein  stumpfes  Himbeerrot 
und  grelles  Zitronengelb  besonders  störend 
wirken.  Vor  ihm  drängen  sich  auch  die  Kraft- 
losigkeit der  Rankenzeichnung  und  die  störende 
kreisförmige  Anordnung  der  Tiere  um  das  Me- 
daillon, wie  sie  weniger  ausgeprägt  auch  der 
Krakauer  Teppich  zeigt,  stärker  auf,  als  es  eine 
Abbildung  vermuten  lässt. 

Wieder  auf  eine  andere  Vorlage  geht  der  Mar- 
quand-Teppich  bei  Mcllhenny  zurück  (T.  1152), 
der  gelegentlich  auch  als  namengebend  für  die 
Gruppe  fungiert.  Er  ist  mit  den  anderen  Stücken 
durch  so  viele  Züge  verbunden,  dass  niemand  an 
seiner  Zugehörigkeit  zweifeln  wird. 

Die  Vorbilder,  nach  denen  diese  Teppiche 
gearbeitet  wurden,  sind  klar.  Teppiche  wie  der 
der  Sammlung  von  Pannwitz153  bildeten  die  Vor- 
lage für  den  Lobanow-Teppich,  von  dem  gele- 
gentlich behauptet  worden  ist,  er  sei  von  demsel- 
ben Zeichner  wie  jenes  Stück.154  Teppiche  wie 
der  der  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  {Abb.  4) 
dürften  die  Anregung  zu  der  ein  wenig  abwegigen 
Zwickelbildung  des  Salting-  und  Czartoryski- 
Teppichs  gegeben  haben,  und  vor  einem  Stück 
wie  dem  meisterhaften  Fragment  im  Bargello 
in  Florenz  {Abb.  14)  spürt  man  den  ganzen 
Abstand,  der  trotz  der  erstaunlichen  Anpas- 
sungsfähigkeit und  Geschicklichkeit  im  Grunde 
zwischen  persischem  Original  und  türkischer 
Nachbildung  besteht. 

Nachdem  Pope  alle  Gruppen  der  vermutlich 
in  Tabriz  entstandenen  Teppiche  besprochen 
hat,  wendet  er  sich  der  Manufaktur  von  Käshän 

152  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  XI  und  XVI. 

153  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  35  und  36. 

154  von  Falke,  op.  cit.,  S.  XI. 
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zu,  der  er  mit  guten  Gründen  die  seidenen  Tep- 
piche des  16.  Jahrhunderts  zuweist  (“Käshän,” 
S.  2335-47) . Seinen  Ausführungen  habe  ich  kaum 
etwas  hinzu  zufügen.  Dass  zu  der  Gruppe  mit 
horizontalen  Reihen  von  Tieren  in  New  York 
(T.  1199),  Detroit  und  Paris  ein  viertes  Stück 
mit  der  Sammlung  Aynard  versteigert  wurde, 
und  dass  von  einem  ähnlichen  Teppich  wie  dem 
in  Warschau  (T.  1195-96)  ein  Bortenfragment 
im  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  ist,  habe  ich 
bereits  an  anderer  Stelle  erwähnt.  Den  Stock- 
holmer Teppich  (T.  1193-94)  wird  man,  glaube 
ich,  als  einen  späteren  Nachkommen  der  klas- 
sischen Stücke  in  Wien  (T.  1 191-92)  und  Paris 
betrachten  müssen.  Unvereinbar  mit  Popes 
früheren  Ansichten  scheint  mir  nur  eine  Da- 
tierung dieser  Teppiche  in  die  Zeit  von  1540- 
90.  Wenn  der  1522-23  datierte  Jagdteppich  im 
Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli  in  Mailand  (T.  1118),  wie 
Pope,  S.  2296,  ausführt,  zwar  in  engem  Zusam- 
menhang mit  der  Hofmanufaktur,  aber  ausser- 
halb von  Tabriz  in  einer  provinziellen  Werkstatt 
enstanden  ist,  was  viel  für  sich  hat,  dann  kann 
sein  Karton  nicht  dort  entworfen  sein,  sondern 
muss  aus  der  Hofmanufaktur  stammen.  Da  es 
aber  nicht  denkbar  ist,  dass  man  einen  so  kom- 
plizierten Entwurf  herstellte,  um  ihn  zunächst 
mit  den  unzureichenden  Mitteln  eines  provin- 
ziellen Betriebes  in  Wolle  und  erst  später  im 
eigenen  in  Seide  ausführen  zu  lassen,  sind  wir 
zu  der  Folgerung  gezwungen,  das  Datum  des 
Mailänder  Teppichs  als  einen  terminus  ante 
quem  für  die  seidenen  Jagdteppiche  zu  sehen. 
Mit  den  beiden  Teppichen  in  Wien  und  Paris 
sind  dann  aber  auch  die  meisten  der  mit  ihnen 
eng  verbundenen  kleinen  Seidenteppiche  nicht 
in  der  Zeit  von  1540-90,  sondern  in  der  Zeit 
von  1510-50  entstanden. 

Ebenso  klar  wie  diese  seidenen  Teppiche 
lässt  sich  eine  andere  Gruppe  herauslösen,  die 
man  nach  einem  Teppich  beim  Fürsten  R.  San- 
guszko,  der  1931  auf  der  Londoner  Ausstellung 
wesentlich  dazu  beitrug,  dass  die  Zusammenge- 


hörigkeit dieser  Stücke  erkannt  wurde,  als 
“Sanguszko-Gruppe”  bezeichnet  (“The  ‘San- 
guszko’  Type,”  S.  2347-59).  Ihre  Muster  zeigen 
in  der  Gliederung  durch  Medaillons  oder  Kartu- 
schenmosaik zweifellos  nordpersische  Einflüsse, 
sind  aber  reicher  mit  figürlichen  Szenen  ge- 
schmückt, als  es  dort  üblich  ist.  Diese  Fülle  klein- 
figuriger  Darstellungen  zusammen  mit  der 
häufigen  Verwendung  eines  gefiederten  Lanzett- 
blattes  und  einer  neuen  Farbskala,  in  der  ein 
kühles  Gelb  auffällt,  sind  die  charakteristischen 
Merkmale  dieser  Gruppe,  die  man  wegen  ihrer 
Tendenz,  Formen  zu  häufen — manche  sind 
wahre  Musterbücher — und  wegen  anderer  Au- 
flockerungen des  klassischen  Schemas  dem 
Ende  des  16.  oder  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
zuweisen  muss. 

Pope  fügt  den  bisher  bekannten  zehn  Stücken 
drei  weitere  hinzu.  Von  diesen  ist  der  Teppich 
in  der  Sammlung  der  Comtesse  de  Béhague 
(T.  1210)  zweifellos  ein  typisches  Stück  dieser 
Gruppe.  Den  runden  Teppich  im  Besitz  von 
Marquet  de  Vasselot  (T.  1212  A)  kenne  ich 
nicht  im  Original.  Die  Abbildung  zeigt  kaum 
die  Merkmale  der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe,”  aber  es 
ist  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  dass  die  Pope’sche  Zu- 
schreibung sich  vor  dem  Original  bestätigen 
würde.  Der  Teppich,  der  sich  ehemals  bei  Stora 
befand  (T.  12 11),  gehört  dagegen  nicht  hierher, 
wie  die  gute  Farbtafel  im  Katalog  von  Yekylls 
Ltd.  beweist,  sondern  in  die  nächste  Nachbar- 
schaft des  Ardabilteppichs.155  Dafür  könnte  ein 
zweiter  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Béhague  an  die- 
ser Stelle  einzuordnen  sein,156  und  ebenso  wird 
man  in  dem  Teppich  mit  “médaillons  remplis 
par  des  scènes  de  chasse,”  den  St.  Baron  1893  in 
Paris  ausstellte,157  ein  Stück  dieser  Gruppe  ver- 

155  Pope,  A Loan  Exhibition  of  Early  Oriental  Car- 
pets, Nr.  7. 

156  Für  Abbildung  siehe  Migeon,  “L’Exposition  des 
arts  musulmans,”  S.  33. 

157  Vergl.  G.  Marye,  “L’Exposition  d’art  musulman,” 
Gazette  des  beaux  arts,  3e  pér.,  XI  (1894),  70. 
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muten.  Der  Teppich  im  Musée  Historique  des 
Tissus  in  Lyon  ( Abb . 15)  ist  übrigens  intakt, 
Fragment  dagegen  ist  der  Teppich  der  Samm- 
lung Maciet  im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in 
Paris  (T.  1214).  Den  Gartenteppich  aus  dem 
Besitz  von  Wagner  hier  einzufügen,  ist  nicht 
ganz  überzeugend,  und  wieso  der  Teppich  beim 
Fürsten  Schwarzenberg  (T.  1203)  ein  Vorläufer 
der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe”  ist  und  fast  alle  Merk- 
male derselben  in  nuce  zeigt,  verstehe  ich  nicht. 
Der  mit  ihm  zweifellos  verwandte,  typisch  nord- 
persische Teppich  der  Sammlung  Cassirer  in 
Berlin  (T.  1204B)  ist  übrigens  kein  Fragment, 
wie  Pope  angibt. 

So  klar  diese  Gruppe  in  ihrem  Kern  ist,  so 
schwierig  bleibt  ihre  Lokalisierung.  Pope 
schwankt  zwischen  Kirmän  und  Yazd,  lässt  im 
Text  die  Frage  offen,  beschriftet  die  Abbildun- 
gen aber  “Kirmän?”  Ich  möchte  einen  anderen 
Vorschlag  machen.  Gegen  Kirmän  sprechen, 
was  auch  Pope  nicht  entgangen  ist,  die  starken 
nordpersischen  Einflüsse  und  die  Tatsache,  dass 
dieses  Zentrum  wahrscheinlich  die  Heimat  der 
“Vasenteppiche”  war.  Auf  der  anderen  Seite 
erinnert  das  Vorkommen  von  Jagddarstellungen 
und  die  reiche  Verwendung  von  Figuren  über- 
haupt, wie  sie  für  die  “Sanguszko-Gruppe” 
kennzeichnend  ist,  an  die  seidenen  Teppiche  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts,  für  die  als  Ort  der  Entstehung 
in  erster  Linie  Käshän  in  Frage  kommt.  Bleiben 
ihre  Beziehungen  zu  dieser  Gruppe  verhältnis- 
mässig locker,  so  sind  sie  umso  enger  zu  einer 
anderen,  deren  Entstehung  in  Käshän  dokumen- 
tarisch gesichert  ist:  den  Wirkteppichen  des 
frühen  17.  bzw.  späten  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

Man  vergleiche  z.  B. 

die  Borten  der  Teppiche  in  der  Sammlung 
Taylor  (T.  1205),  des  Instituto  de  Va- 
lencia de  Don  Juan  in  Madrid  (T.  1207) 
und  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in 
Lyon  {Abb.  15)  mit  der  Borte  des  Wirk- 
teppichs der  Collection  Doisteau  im  Louvre 
(T.  1262), 


den  Drachen-Phönix  Kampf  in  den  Zwik- 
keln  des  Madrider  Teppichs  (T.  1207) 
und  in  der  Borte  des  Sanguszko-Teppichs 
(T.  1206)  mit  dem  gleichen  Motiv  im  Mit- 
telmedaillon der  Wirkteppiche  in  Berlin,  im 
Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (T.  1267  A)  und  in  Kopenhagen,158 
die  Zwickelfüllungen  des  Sanguszko-Tep- 
pichs (T.  1206)  mit  den  entsprechend  bild- 
haft gehaltenen  Zwickeln  des  gewirkten 
Jagdteppichs  im  Residenzmuseum  in  Mün- 
chen (T.  1264), 

das  figurengefüllte  Kartuschenmosaik  des 
Buccleuch-Teppichs  (T.  1209)  mit  der 
gleichen  Komposition  des  Wirkteppichs 
beim  Baron  Thyssen  (T.  1268  A)  oder  die 
Art  der  Anbringung  grosser  Tiere  in  den 
Kartuschen  bei  diesem  Teppich  und  den 
Wirkteppichen  in  Berlin,  Washington  und 
Kopenhagen,  bzw.  dem  Wirkteppich  der 
Sammlung  Robert  Woods  Bliss,159 
die  gefleckten  Hirsche  auf  dem  Madrider 
Teppich  (T.  1207)  mit  den  gleichen  Tieren 
am  Mittelmedaillon  auf  dem  gewirkten 
Jagdteppich  in  München  (T.  1264),  oder 
die  Szenen  des  bildhaft  komponierten  Tep- 
pichs im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in 
Paris  (T.  1214)  mit  den  Szenen  in  den 
Zwickeln  des  Wirkteppichs  im  Louvre 
(T.  1262). 

Wie  weit  auch  die  farbliche  Übereinstim- 
mung gelegentlich  geht,  zeigt  am  besten 
eine  Gegenüberstellung  des  Sanguszko- 
Teppichs  (T.  1206)  und  des  Wirkteppichs 
in  der  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  in 
Kansas  City  (T.  1263),  die  beide  auf  dem- 
selben auffallenden  Zusammenklang  von 
Gelb,  Rot  und  Dunkelblau  aufgebaut  sind. 


158  Martin,  A History  of  Oriental  Carpets  Before 
1800,  Fig.  158. 

159  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  46. 


Abb.  15 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe.”  Käshän(?) 
2.  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts.  Lyon,  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus 


Abb.  i6  Indischer  Teppich  (Fragment),  i6.  Jahrhundert.  Berlin,  Privatbesitz 
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Abb.  17 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  (Fragment).  Herât,  16.  Jahrhundert.  London,  Victoria  and  Albert 
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Abb.  18 — “Vasenteppich”  (Fragment).  Kirmän(?),  Ende  des  i6.  oder  Abb.  24 — “Vasenteppich.”  Kirmän(P),  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 

Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts.  London,  Sammlung  R.  H.  Benson,  Esq.  London,  Kunsthandel 


Abb.  19 — “Vasenteppich”  (Fragment).  Kirmän(P),  Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 

Berlin,  Sammlung  F.  Sarre 


Abb.  20 — “Vasenteppich.”  Kirmän(?),  i6.  Jahrhundert.  Berlin,  A.  Cassirer’sche 
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Bosnischen  Landesregierung 


Abb.  23 — Wollener  Knüpfteppich  mit  Blütenstauden  (Fragment).  Kirmän(P), 
16.  Jahrhundert.  Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
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Gewiss  reichen  diese  Momente  für  eine 
sichere  Zuschreibung  der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe” 
an  Käshän  noch  nicht  aus.  Immerhin  sind  sie 
ein  Anhaltspunkt,  während  wir  bei  Kirmän  oder 
Yazd  nur  auf  Vermutungen  angewiesen  sind. 
Ausserdem  klafft  in  Käshän  zwischen  den  der 
ersten  Hälfte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  angehören- 
den Seidenteppichen  und  den  Wirkteppichen, 
die  kaum  vor  dem  Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
einsetzen,  eine  Lücke,  die  gut  mit  wollenen  Tep- 
pichen dieser  Art  gefüllt  werden  könnte.  Dass 
die  Wirkteppiche  in  mancher  Beziehung  wieder 
enger  an  die  Formen  des  frühen  16.  Jahrhun- 
derts anschliessen,  kann  durch  die  erneute  Ver- 
wendung von  Seide  oder  durch  ihren  ausgespro- 
chen eklektischen,  ja  gelegentlich  archaisieren- 
den Charakter  bedingt  sein. 

Eine  ungewöhnlich  geschlossene  Gruppe  bil- 
den jene  seit  Martin  nach  Ostpersien  lokali- 
sierten und  nach  Herät  benannten  Teppiche, 
deren  zahlreiche  Exemplare  alle  dasselbe  Mu- 
ster zeigen  und  daher  stärker  als  Gattung  wir- 
ken, als  wir  es  sonst  in  Persien  gewöhnt  sind 
(“Eastern  Persia”  S.  2359-70).  Ich  bin  von 
der  Richtigkeit  dieser  Lokalisierung  nicht  über- 
zeugt, möchte  sie  aber  beibehalten,  da  ich  nicht 
in  der  Lage  bin,  eine  einleuchtende  andere  Be- 
nennung vorzuschlagen. 

Als  “special  type”  dieser  Gruppe  möchte 
Pope  das  aus  drei  Teilen  zusammengesetzte 
Fragment  in  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris 
(T.  1173)  ansehen,  zu  dem  sich  ein  weiteres 
Stück  im  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  be- 
findet (auf  T.  1173  links  neben  den  falsch  anein- 
andergefügten Pariser  Stücken  abgebildet).  Die 
gelegentliche  Bestimmung  dieses  Teppichs  als 
“indisch”  beruhe,  so  meint  er,  auf  dem  Vorkom- 
men eines  Elefantenkopfes.  Das  wäre  allerdings 
kein  Beweis,  aber  damit  erschöpfen  sich  die 
für  Indien  sprechenden  Momente  nicht.  Schliess- 
lich muss  er  ja  selber  im  Laufe  seiner  Bespre- 
chung zugeben,  dass  die  realistische  Behandlung 
der  Augen,  die  Art  der  Knüpfung  und  die  Ver- 
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Wendung  von  roter  und  grüner  Seide  im  Grundge- 
webe nach  Indien  weisen.  Er  schlägt  daher  eine 
Lokalisierung  in  ein  Grenzgebiet  zwischen  Khu- 
räsän  und  Indien  vor,  was  mir  als  eine  ausge- 
sprochene Verlegenheitslösung  erscheint.  Der 
Teppich  hat  mit  den  Erzeugnissen  Heräts  nichts 
zu  tun.  Ich  halte  ihn  für  eine  rein  indische  Arbeit, 
und  zwar  nicht  nur  wegen  seiner  technischen 
Eigentümlichkeiten,  sondern  ebenso  sehr  wegen 
seiner  Zeichnung.  Vor  allem  ist  das  Verhältnis 
von  Muster  zum  Grund  durchaus  unpersisch, 
dagegen  in  Indien  wohl  denkbar.  Eine  ähnliche 
Weitflächigkeit  zeigen  auch  die  Fragmente  mit 
Tierprotomen  im  Art  Institute  in  Detroit160  und 
anderen  Sammlungen.161  Ausserdem  gibt  es  in- 
dische Teppiche  mit  ungemustertem  Grund.162 
Was  die  Zeichnung  im  einzelnen  anlangt,  so  ist 
nicht  nur  der  Realismus  in  der  Wiedergabe  der 
Augen,  sondern  noch  mehr  die  Phantastik  in  der 
Anlage  der  Tierköpfe  typisch  indisch.  Man 
braucht  nur  den  Elefanten-  und  Vogelkopf  mit 
den  entsprechenden  Formen  auf  dem  ehemals 
in  Berliner  Privatbesitz  befindlichen  Fragment 
des  oben  erwähnten  Teppichs  {Abb.  16)  zu  ver- 
gleichen, um  die  enge  Verwandtschaft  zu  spüren. 
Und  bei  diesem  Fragment  wird  niemand  auf  die 
Idee  kommen,  seinen  indischen  Ursprung  zu 
bezweifeln.  In  dieselbe  Richtung  weist  auch  die 
Verteilung  der  Farben  in  den  Blüten,  durch  die 
diese  gleichsam  modelliert  erscheinen.  Das  ist 
in  Persien  nirgends,  in  Indien  aber  vielfach 

160  M.  Aga-Oglu,  “A  Fragment  of  a Rare  Indian 
Carpet,”  Bull.  Detroit  Instit.  Arts,  XIII  (1931),  Nr.  1, 
Titelblatt. 

161  Sammlung  Jeuniette,  Paris  (Abb.  Sarre-Martin, 
op.  dt.,  Taf.  84)  ; Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  (Inv. 
Nr.  04,1697)  ; Weininger,  Berlin  {Abb.  16)  ; Kouchakji 
Frères  (A  Collection  of  Rare  Textiles.  Special  Exhibi- 
tion [St.  Louis,  1913],  Nr.  91);  Kelekian  {Exhibition 
Catalogue  [Cleveland,  1919-20],  Nr.  18,  PL  IV). 

162  Fragmente  u.  a.  im  Besitz  der  Islamischen  Abtei- 
lung der  Staatlichen  Museen  in  Berlin  und  in  der  Samm- 
lung F.  Sarre. 
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nachzuweisen.  Ebenso  finden  sich  die  eigentüm- 
lichen Formen  dieser  Blüten  nirgends  in  Persien, 
während  es  leicht  sein  würde,  für  jede  auf  in- 
dischen Teppichen  ein  Gegenstück  nachzu- 
weisen. 

Bei  dem  reichhaltigen  Vergleichsmaterial, 
das  uns  in  Persien  wie  in  Indien  zur  Verfügung 
steht,  ist  es  schwer  verständlich,  wieso  Zweifel 
an  der  Plerkunft  der  Pariser  Fragmente  bestehen 
können.  Diese  Frage  endgültig  zu  klären, 
scheint  mir  von  Wichtigkeit;  denn  wenn  dieser 
Teppich  persisch  ist,  dann  bleibt  nur  die  Mög- 
lichkeit, ihn  in  das  15.  Jahrhundert  zu  datieren, 
da  im  16.  das  vorhandene  Material  eine  Ein- 
ordnung ausschliesst.  Das  ist  auch  geschehen, 
und  damit  hat  er  als  einziger  persischer  Teppich 
so  früher  Zeit  eine  unverdiente  und  gefährliche 
Bedeutung  erhalten,  gegen  die  energisch  zu  pro- 
testieren, geraten  erscheint.163 

Die  Bestimmung  dieses  Teppichs  als  persi- 
sche Arbeit  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  wird  durch 
nichts  gestützt.  Die  Darstellungen  von  Tep- 
pichen auf  Miniaturen  dieser  Zeit  zeigen  seinen 
Typ  nicht,  die  in  der  persischen  Kleinkunst  vor- 
kommenden Ranken  mit  Tierköpfen  bringen  das 
an  sich  ja  ältere  Motiv  in  anderer  Form  und  die 
erhaltenen  persischen  Teppiche  des  16.  Jahrhun- 
derts schliessen  in  keiner  Weise  an  seinen  Stil  an. 
Wäre  er  wirklich  in  Persien  entstanden,  so  stün- 
den wir  vor  der  rätselhaften  Tatsache,  dass  seine 
charakteristischen  Züge  sich  nirgends  in  Persien, 
dagegen  vielfach  in  Indien  wiederfinden.  Die 
frühe  Form  des  persischen  Teppichs,  wie  sie 
dieses  Stück  vertreten  würde,  müsste  also  in 
allen  wesentlichen  Zügen  nur  in  Indien  aufge- 
nommen und  weitergeführt  worden  sein,  wäh- 
rend in  Persien  die  Entwicklung  am  Ende  des 
15.  Jahrhunderts  an  einem  ganz  anderen  Punkt 
einsetzte  und  sich  auch  in  ihrem  weiteren  Ver- 

163  Verg],  z.  B.  C.  J.  Lamm,  “The  Marby  Rüg  and 
Some  Fragments  of  Carpets  Found  in  Egypt,”  Orient- 
sällskapets  Ärsbok,  1937,  S.  53-130. 


laufe  dem  Stil  dieser  “Vorstufe”  nirgends  wie- 
der annäherte.  Das  ist  Unsinn!  Darum  ist  es 
hohe  Zeit,  den  Pariser  Teppich  endlich  aus  dem 
Kreise  der  persischen  Arbeiten  auszuschliessen 
und  ihn  als  das  zu  behandeln,  was  er  wirklich 
ist:  eine  frühe  und  besonders  schöne  indische 
Arbeit. 

Wenn  man  von  “ostpersischen”  Teppichen 
spricht,  wird  man  als  erstes  stets  an  das  Paar 
von  Teppichen  denken,  das  aus  Habsburger 
Besitz  stammend  einst  neben  dem  Jagdteppich 
den  Stolz  des  Museums  für  Kunst  und  Indu- 
strie in  Wien  bildete.  Ein  Stück  ist  in  Wien 
geblieben,164  das  andere  vor  etwa  10  Jahren  in 
die  Sammlung  Mrs.  Rockefeller  McCormick  in 
Chicago  gekommen  (T.  1174).  Pope  hat  Recht, 
wenn  er  den  Karton  dieser  Teppiche  als  einen 
der  schönsten  und  anregendsten  der  ganzen 
persischen  Teppichkunst  bezeichnet.  In  der 
Tat,  wer  die  Entwicklung  der  “Herätteppiche” 
übersieht,  gewinnt  den  Eindruck,  dass  hier  eine 
einmalige,  geniale  Schöpfung  den  Anstoss  zu 
einer  Entwicklung  gegeben  hat,  die  sich  über 
400  Jahre  erstreckt.  Das  mag  zutreffen  oder 
nicht,  in  ihrer  Grundmusterung  sind  alle  Tep- 
piche dieser  grossen  Gattung  Nachkommen 
dieses  einen  Kartons,  dessen  Kraft  vielleicht 
gerade  in  seiner  Einfachheit  lag.  Auch  bei  den 
reichsten  und  reifsten  Stücken  besteht  das  Mu- 
ster darin,  dass  von  der  nicht  betonten  Mitte  des 
Feldes  in  strenger  Seitensymmetrie  in  jedem 
Viertel  Spiralranken  zu  den  Schmalseiten  laufen, 
Spiralranken,  die  zwar  das  Gerippe  bilden  und 
damit  die  Stellung  und  Bewegung  aller  anderen 
Formen  bestimmen,  die  aber  selber  nahezu  ver- 
schwinden unter  dem  Reichtum  von  Blättern 
und  Blüten,  Tieren,  Tiergruppen  und  Wolken- 
bändern, deren  Anordnung  in  ihrer  schweben- 
den Ausgewogenheit  dadurch  nur  reizvoller 
wird,  dass  man  das  sie  tragende  Gerüst  nicht 
bemerkt. 

164  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  dt.,  I,  Taf.  6. 
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Der  klassische  Typ  (“Group  I,”  S.  2361-64) 
zeigt  im  Rahmen  dieser  Grundmusterung  in 
jedem  Viertel  des  Feldes  zwei  in  geringem  Ab- 
stand voneinander  gleichlaufende,  sich  über- 
schneidende Spiralranken  mit  vier  Einrollungen. 
Er  wird  vertreten  durch  das  Paar  in  Wien  und 
Chicago  (T.  1174)  und  durch  einen  zweiten, 
etwas  kleineren  und  nicht  ganz  so  souverain  ge- 
zeichneten Teppich,  der  sich  ebenfalls  im  Mu- 
seum für  Kunst  und  Industrie  in  Wien  befindet. 
Zu  einem  Gegenstück  dieses  Teppichs  könnten 
die  Fragmente  im  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in 
Paris,165  in  der  Yerkes  Collection,166  im  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  London 167  und  im  Museo 
Civico  in  Turin168  gehört  haben.  Von  einem 
dieser  ersten  Form  des  Musters  noch  nahestehen- 
den Teppich  stammen  die  Fragmente  in  Wien169 
und  im  Nordböhmischen  Gewerbemuseum  in 
Reichenberg  (T.  1176,  dort  als  “Besitz  Kele- 
kian”).  Stärker  abgewandelt  zeigen  es  die  Frag- 
mente ehemals  bei  Bernheimer,170  bei  Demotte171 
und  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum172  ( Abb . 17), 
bei  denen  zu  untersuchen  wäre,  wieweit  sie 
zu  einem  Teppich  oder  einem  Teppichpaar  ge- 
hören. Weitere  Varianten  bringen  die  Stücke 
in  der  Sammlung  Engelhorn  (T.  1175,  noch 
unter  der  alten  Besitzerangabe:  Böhler)  und  im 
Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris.173 

Der  Teppich  im  Besitz  von  Sangiorgi  in 
Rom  (T.  1179)  geht  auf  einen  ganz  anderen 
Karton  zurück,  dessen  nächste  Verwandten 

165  Koechlin-Migeon,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  LXXXV  a. 

166  Mumford,  op  dt.,  PL  III. 

167  V.  und  A.  601-1894,  Guide,  1931,  S.  12-13,  Nr.  4, 

PI.  IV. 

168  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  2910. 

169  Riegl,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  II,  Nr.  2. 

170  Ausstellung  Muhammedanisdier  Kunst  in  Mün- 
chen (München,  1910),  Nr.  22.  Abb.  im  seltenen  vierten 
Band  der  Publikation  von  1912. 

171  Pope,  op.  eit.,  Nr.  12. 

172  Vergl.  Guide,  1931,  S.  13,  Nr.  5. 

173  Unveröffentlicht. 


nicht  die  “Herätteppiche”  dieser  ersten  Gruppe, 
in  die  Pope  ihn  einordnet,  sondern  der  Anhalt- 
Teppich  und  der  Teppich  des  Musée  des  Gobe- 
lins sind.  Dasselbe  Muster  wird  in  erweiterter 
Form  auf  einem  fragmentarischen  Teppich  im 
Grassi  Museum  in  Leipzig174  und  in  einem  Tep- 
pich im  Besitze  von  Lord  Duveen175  verwendet. 
Diese  drei  Stücke  bilden  in  der  im  übrigen  so 
geschlossenen  Gruppe  einen  Sonderfall,  bei  dem 
noch  geklärt  werden  müsste,  wie  weit  er  auf 
Anregungen  aus  einer  anderen  Manufaktur  zu- 
rückgeht. 

Die  anderen  Teppiche  bleiben  bei  der  von 
der  Gruppe  I gegebenen  Musterform,  nur  dass 
die  Tiere  verschwinden.  Bei  einer  kleinen,  deut- 
lich sich  heraushebenden  Gruppe  finden  sich 
noch  Fasanen  an  Stelle  der  Tiere  eingestreut, 
wie  sie  ähnlich  auch  auf  dem  Sangiorgi-Teppich 
Vorkommen.  (Beispiele  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,176  bei  Kelekian,177  in  der  Sammlung 
Rockefeller,  178  ehemals  im  Besitz  der  Spanish 
Art  Galleries,179  in  der  Clark  Collection180  und 
im  Museum  Benaki  in  Athen.181)  Die  überwie- 
gende Mehrzahl  verzichtet  auf  jeden  figürlichen 
Dekor. 

Es  wäre  ein  lohnendes  Thema,  die  Entwick- 
lung dieses  Typs  während  des  17.  Jahrhunderts 
systematisch  zu  untersuchen.  Leider  sind  Popes 
Bemerkungen  sehr  summarisch  (“The  Decline,” 
S.  2367-68).  Dabei  haben  wir  in  diesem  einen 
Fall  ausreichendes  Material,  um  den  Weg  zu 
verfolgen.  Diese  ebenso  reizvolle,  wie  auf- 
schlussreiche Möglichkeit  hätte  er  sich  nicht 

17 4 Führer  durch  das  städtische  Kunst  gewerbe-Mu- 
seum  zu  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1910),  S.  25,  Abb.  31. 

175  Corbin,  op.  dt.,  S.  188,  Nr.  184. 

176  V.  und  A.  721-1884. 

177  Migeon,  La  Collection  Kelekian,  PI.  6. 

178  Unveröffentlicht  (?). 

179  Sarre-Martin,  op.  eit.,  Taf.  48. 

180  Bode-Kühnel,  op.  dt.,  Abb.  32. 

181  Unveröffentlicht. 
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entgehen  lassen  sollen.  Ich  hoffe,  dies  bei  an- 
derer Gelegenheit  nachholen  zu  können.  Dabei 
dürfte  sich,  wenn  man  die  Filiationen  dieser 
“Herätteppiche”  in  Indien,  ihre  Einflüsse  auf 
andere  Gattungen,  besonders  auf  die  der  soge- 
nannten “Vasenteppiche”  und  ihr  Nachleben  im 
Kaukasus  mit  heranzieht,  von  Stufe  zu  Stufe 
aufzeigen  lassen,  dass  das  heutige  “Ferahan  Mu- 
ster” ein  letzter  Nachkomme  jenes  Teppich- 
paares in  Wien  und  Chicago  ist,  das  am  Anfang 
der  Entwicklung  steht. 

Nach  einer  kurzen  Besprechung  der  soge- 
nannten “Portugiesenteppiche”  (“The  ‘Portu- 
guese’ Carpets,”  S.  2370-71,”)  bei  denen  er  die 
alte  Lokalisierung  nach  Goa  wieder  aufgreift,182 
kommt  Pope  zu  den  “Vasenteppichen”  (“  ‘Vase’ 
or  ‘Shäh  ‘Abbäs’  Carpets,”  S.  2372-88).  Wäh- 
rend meine  bisherigen  Bemerkungen  zu  seinen 
Ausführungen  sich  in  der  Hauptsache  auf  Er- 
gänzungen und  Korrekturvorschläge  beschränk- 
ten, ergibt  sich  bei  dieser  grossen  und  künstle- 
risch vielleicht  bedeutendsten  Gattung  des  persi- 
schen Teppichs  ernsthafter  Widerspruch;  denn 
ich  kann  weder  seiner  Gruppierung,  noch  seiner 
Datierung  und  Lokalisierung  zustimmen. 

Pope  versucht,  den  ausserordentlichen  For- 
menreichtum dieser  Gattung  in  sechs  Gruppen 
zu  fassen.  Die  erste  bilden  die  Teppiche  mit 
dem  normalen  Muster  aus  drei  sich  über- 
schneidenden Rautensystemen,  die  zweite  die 
nicht  sehr  zahlreichen  Stücke,  bei  denen  ein 

182  Ein  Blick  auf  die  Landkarte  sollte  genügen,  um 
die  Unwahrscheinlichkeit  dieser  Hypothese  zu  zeigen. 
Goa  im  südlichen  Teil  der  Westküste  Vorderindiens  ist 
von  dem  persischen  Hafen  Buschir  in  der  Luftlinie  im- 
merhin fast  3000  Km  entfernt.  Das  Muster  der  “Portu- 
giesenteppiche” wird  dagegen  verschiedentlich  im  Kau- 
kasus nachgeahmt.  Vergl.  einen  Teppich  bei  Demotte 
(Pope,  op.  eit.,  Nr.  33)  ; einen  Teppich  im  Metropolitan 
Museum  (Valentiner,  op.  cit.,  Nr.  5)  ; einen  Teppich  in 
Berlin  (Erdmann,  “Tapped  persiani,”  Dedalo,  XII  (1932), 
735)  und  einen  Teppich  im  Handel  (H.  Jacoby,  Eine 
Sammlung  orientalischer  Teppiche  [Berlin,  1923],  S.  45, 
Abb.  39). 


Rautensystem  aus  Ranken  oder  Lanzettblättern 
gegeben  ist,  dessen  Felder  in  der  Farbe  wech- 
seln. Diesen  Typ  hält  er  für  eine  Erstarrung 
des  dreifachen  Rautenmusters.  Die  dritte  seiner 
Gruppen  besteht  aus  den  beiden  Teppichen  im 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1237)  und  in 
Sarajevo  (T.  1238),  bei  denen  Ranken  der 
ersten  Gruppe  mit  einzelnen  Rautenfeldern  der 
zweiten  verbunden  sind.  Die  vierte  Gruppe  ent- 
hält nur  einen  Teppich,  nämlich  das  bekannte 
Stück  der  Sammlung  Horace  Havemeyer  im  Me- 
tropolitan Museum  (T.  1223).  Etwas  reicher  ist 
die  fünfte  mit  zwei  von  Stauden  gefüllten  Tep- 
pichen bei  Kelekian  (T.  1230)  und  in  New 
York  (T.  1231),  an  die  er  einen  Teppich  der 
Sammlung  Béhague  (T.  1232)  anschliessen 
möchte.  In  der  sechsten  Gruppe  endlich  grup- 
piert er  vier  Teppiche  um  das  eindrucksvolle 
Stück  der  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington 
(T.  1234). 

Die  im  ersten  Abschnitt  (“Group  A,”  S. 
2375-8o)  zusammengefassten  Stücke  stellen 
zweifellos  die  Hauptgruppe  der  “Vasenteppiche” 
dar.  Sie  vertreten  den  ersten  der  beiden  Mu- 
stertypen, die  Pope  unterscheidet  und  den  er 
folgendermassen  beschreibt:  “The  great  pal- 
mettes  are  distributed  on  three  quite  distinct 
ogival  lattice  systems,  and  these  contrast  in  di- 
rection with  the  subordinate  systems  of  foliage 
and  blossoms,  the  secondary  schemes  rotating 
in  stately  measure  around  the  great  palmettes” 
(S.  2373).  Das  ist  zweifellos  richtig,  aber  es 
wird  der  Vielfalt  des  Musters  nicht  gerecht.  Das 
Gleiche  gilt  von  dem  Material,  das  er  abbildet 
und  bespricht.  Von  den  rund  50  bekannten 
Teppichen  und  Fragmenten  dieser  ersten  Gruppe 
neun,  darunter  vier  Fragmente,  abzubilden,  ist 
gewiss  ausreichend.  Nur  hat  man  nicht  den  Ein- 
druck, dass  es  der  getroffenen  Auswahl  gelingt, 
einen  ausreichenden  Überblick  über  die  ver- 
schiedenen Phasen  der  Entwicklung  zu  geben. 
Das  bestätigt  sich,  wenn  man  die  in  den  Tafel- 
beschriftungen gegebenen  Daten  heranzieht. 
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Dem  “Ende  des  16.  Jahrhunderts”  schreibt 
er  die  Teppiche  des  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seums (T.  1227),  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in 
Berlin  (T.  1229)  und  bei  Lady  Baillie  (T.  1225), 
sowie  die  Fragmente  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (T.  1220)  und  im  Museum  für  Kunst 
und  Industrie  in  Wien  (T.  1224)  zu,  während 
er  die  Teppiche  der  Sammlungen  Miss  Brown 
(T.  1228)  und  Mrs.  White  (T.  1226)  und 
die  Fragmente  bei  Mrs.  Rockefeller  McCor- 
mick (T.  1219)  und  ehemals  bei  Spielmann, 
heute  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1218), 
als  “Zeit  Shäh  ‘Abbäs”  bezeichnet.  Überrascht 
es  schon,  die  Teppiche  auf  einen  so  kurzen  Zeit- 
raum verteilt  zu  sehen  (über  dessen  absoluten 
Ansatz  später  zu  sprechen  sein  wird),  so  ist  es 
noch  schwerer  zu  verstehen,  wieso  der  Teppich 
im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1227)  mit 
dem  Teppich  bei  Lady  Baillie  (T.  1225)  gleich- 
zeitig und  früher  sein  soll  als  das  Spielmann- 
Fragment  (T.  1218).  Der  an  sich  sehr  ausführ- 
liche Text  trägt  zur  Klärung  dieser  Fragen  nicht 
viel  bei.  Abgesehen  davon,  dass  er  von  der 
“primitive  energy  of  the  earlier  examples” 
spricht,  bei  dem  Teppich  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (T.  1227)  eine  Tendenz,  das  Ranken- 
werk zu  lockern  (“relax”)  feststellt,  und  einen 
nicht  abgebildeten  Teppich,  der  sich  ehemals  bei 
Jacoby  befand,  als  “refined  by  the  court  de- 
signers” bezeichnet,  macht  er  keinen  weiteren 
Versuch,  die  Teppiche  dieser  Gruppe  chronolo- 
gisch zu  ordnen.  Dass  ist  bedauerlich;  denn 
keine  Gattung  des  persischen  Teppichs  ver- 
diente vielleicht  so  wie  diese  eine  Monographie, 
die  auf  der  Basis  einer  gründlichen  Analyse 
ihren  ganzen  Reichtum  in  den  verschiedenen 
Phasen  der  Entwicklung  aufzeigte.  Das  vor- 
handene Material  ist  dank  der  zahlreichen  Frag- 
mente, die  wir  besitzen,  ausreichend.  Dass  Pope 
die  grossen  Möglichkeiten,  die  ihm  die  Form 
seiner  Publikation  bot,  nicht  in  diesem  Sinne 
ausgenutzt  hat,  ist,  ein  schmerzlicher  Mangel. 

Selbstverständlich  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  das 


nachzuholen.  Die  folgenden  Bemerkungen  wol- 
len nur  andeuten,  auf  welchen  Wegen  man  zu 
einer  Gliederung  des  Materials  und  damit  in  der 
Trennung  von  frühen  und  späten  Stücken  zu 
einem  klareren,  wenn  auch  gewiss  noch  nicht 
endgültigen  Bild  der  Entwicklung  kommen 
könnte. 

Schon  wenn  man  von  den  bei  Pope  abgebil- 
deten Teppichen  das  Stück  im  Besitz  von  Lady 
Baillie  (T.  1225)  mit  seinem  klaren,  strengen 
Aufbau  mit  der  unruhigen  Überfülle  des  Tep- 
pichs im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (T.  1227) 
vergleicht,  spürt  man,  wie  stark  die  stilistischen 
Unterschiede  innerhalb  dieser  Gruppe  sind. 
Dabei  ist  der  Londoner  Teppich  keineswegs  ein 
besonders  spätes  Exemplar.  Die  Spannweite  der 
Entwicklung  wird  noch  deutlicher,  wenn  man  an 
seiner  Stelle  ein  charakteristisches  Stück  der 
Endphase  wie  eins  der  Fragmente  im  Musée 
Arabe  in  Kairo  und  in  den  Sammlungen  Lamm, 
Sarre  und  Benson  (Abb.  18)  neben  den  Baillie- 
Teppich  stellt.  Den  Abstand,  der  diese  Stücke 
trennt,  mit  den  einzelnen  Phasen  der  Entwick- 
lung zu  überbrücken,  ist  gewiss  keine  leichte, 
aber  auch  keine  unlösbare  Aufgabe. 

Eine  solche  Untersuchung  wird  durch  die 
erstaunliche  Konstanz  der  Grundmusterung  er- 
schwert. Mir  liegen  im  Augenblick  vierzig  Tep- 
piche und  Fragmente  dieser  Gruppe  in  ausreich- 
enden Abbildungen  vor.  Bei  allen  vierzig,  die 
wohl  die  Entwicklung  in  ihrer  ganzen  Breite 
umfassen,  beruht  die  Grundmusterung  auf  drei 
aus  Ranken  gebildeten,  in  der  Form  und  im  For- 
mat gleichen  Rautensystemen,  die  in  der  Längs- 
richtung gegeneinander  verschoben  sind,  so  dass 
sich  eine  rythmische  Überschneidung  ergibt.  Es 
kommt  wohl  vor,  dass  die  Ranken  nicht  in  allen 
drei  Systemen  verschieden  gezeichnet  sind,  aber 
es  kommt  nie  vor,  dass  ihre  Zahl  vermindert  ist. 
Bei  allen  Teppichen  sind,  soweit  es  sich  beur- 
teilen lässt,  in  der  Breite  zwei  Rauten  nebenein- 
ander gegeben  (eben  aus  diesem  Grunde  dürfte 
der  Teppich  bei  Mrs.  Rockefeller  McCormick 
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[T.  1219]  ein  Fragment  sein),  während  in  der 
Längsrichtung  der  Ausschnitt  wechselt.  Der 
grösste  Rapport,  der  mir  bekannt  ist,  umfasst 
in  der  Länge  2l/s  Rauten.  Bei  allen  Teppichen 
liegen  auf  dem  Rankenkontur  jeder  Raute  acht 
Blüten,  bzw.  gelegentlich  anstelle  einer  Blüte 
eine  Vase,  und  innerhalb  der  Raute  sechs  Blü- 
ten, die  in  ihrer  Richtung  durch  die  Ranken  der 
anderen,  durchschneidenden  Rauten  bestimmt 
werden.  Mir  ist  kein  Fall  bekannt,  im  dem  diese 
Zahl  von  insgesamt  14  Blüten  nicht  eingehalten 
wäre.  Das  ist  überraschend,  wenn  man  sich  ver- 
gegenwärtigt, wie  starke  stilistische  Verschie- 
denheiten sich  bei  der  Gegenüberstellung  von 
Stücken  getrennter  Entwicklungsstufen  ergaben. 
Diese  Unterschiede  können  also  nur  in  der  Be- 
handlung der  sekundären  Motive  liegen. 

Selbst  bei  den  sekundären  Motiven  geht  die 
Einheitlichkeit  der  Gruppe  sehr  weit.  So  haben 
z.  B.  alle  Teppiche  eine  Mittelachse,  um  die  die 
Blüten  in  strenger  Seitensymmetrie  angeordnet 
sind.183  Nur  bei  einer  kleinen  Zahl,  wie  den 
Stücken  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin 
(T.  1229),  bei  Lady  Baillie  (T.  1225),  bei  Ben- 
guiat184  und  E.  Steinkopff 185  und  bei  den  Frag- 
menten in  der  Sammlung  Mrs.  Rockefeiler  Mc- 
Cormick (T.  1219),  ehemals  bei  Spielmann 
(T.  1218),  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Ber- 
lin,186 und  in  Budapester  Privatbesitz,187  scheint 
man  von  diesem  Prinzip  abgewichen  zu  sein.  Eine 
genauere  Untersuchung  ergibt  aber,  dass  auch 
bei  ihnen  die  Blüten  in  ihrer  Form  genau  sym- 
metrisch gezeichnet  sind,  nur  ihre  Farben  wech- 
seln, wobei  gern  einer  helleren  Blüte  auf  der 

183  Die  einzige  mir  bekannte  Ausnahme  bildet  ein 
Fragment  im  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyon,  bei 
dem  aber  zu  untersuchen  wäre,  ob  es  nicht  gestückt  ist. 

184  Sale  18.-22.  XI.  1930,  Catalogue,  Nr.  743. 

185  Sale,  Christie’s,  1935,  Nr.  241. 

186  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  31. 

187  Bes.  Schiffer  Miksa,  vergl.  Régi  Perzsa  Szönyegek 
Kiâllitâsa,  Iparmüvészeti  Muzeum.  (Budapest,  1936), 
Nr.  25. 


einen  Seite  eine  dunklere  auf  der  anderen  gegen- 
übergestellt wird.  Mit  welcher  Überlegung  dabei 
dieser  Farbwechsel  gelegentlich  bei  Gegen- 
stücken aufeinander  abgestimmt  wird,  habe  ich 
anderer  Stelle  erwähnt.  Ein  Vergleich  der  Farb- 
tafeln 1225  und  1228  zeigt,  wieviel  reicher  Mu- 
ster mit  einer  solchen  Farben- Asymmetrie 
wirken.188  Es  liegt  nahe,  in  diesem  Aufgeben  der 
Färb- Asymmetrie  ein  Entwicklungsmoment  an- 
zunehmen und  in  den  reicheren  Stücken  die 
früheren  zu  sehen.  Ob  das  zutrifft,  wird  sich  al- 
lerdings erst  zeigen,  wenn  man  diese  Beobach- 
tung im  Zusammenhang  mit  anderen,  ähnlichen 
verwerten  kann. 

Eine  andere  Festellung  drängt  sich  schon 
bei  flüchtiger  Durchsicht  des  Materials  auf: 
keineswegs  alle  Teppiche  dieser  Gruppe  zeigen 
das  sekundäre  System  aus  Spiralranken,  die  in 
vier  Vertikalbahnen  die  grossen  Blüten  um- 
spielen und  mit  ihren  kleinen  Blättern  und  Blü- 
ten den  verbleibenden  Grund  füllen.  Bei  einer 
ganzen  Reihe  sind  an  ihrer  Stelle  einzelne  Blü- 
tenstauden als  Füllung  verwendet.  Bei  diesen 
Teppichen  pflegen  die  Blüten  kleiner  gebildet 
zu  sein.  Sie  dominieren  nicht  mehr  wie  bei  den 
normalen  Stücken,  deren  Spiralrankenmusterung 
wirklich  nur  sekundäres  Füllwerk  ist,  sondern 
räumen  den  Stauden  etwa  den  gleichen  Raum 
ein,  den  sie  selber  beanspruchen.  (Teppiche  der 
Sammlung  Brown  [T.  1228],  Ginzkey189  und 
ehemals  Cardinal  and  Hartford190),  ja  gehen 
manchmal  in  der  wuchernden  Üppigkeit  der 
Stauden  fast  unter  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum [T.  1227],  Musée  Historique  des  Tissus 


188  Wie  Pope  sehr  richtig  bemerkt,  sind  Rot  und 
Blau  die  hauptsächlichen  Grundfarben.  Von  36  Tep- 
pichen, zu  denen  ich  Farbnotizen  habe,  zeigen  24  roten 
und  7 dunkelblauen  Grund.  Ausserdem  kommt  aber  in 
je  einem  Beispiel  neben  dem  Weiss  des  bekannten 
Wiener  Fragmentes,  Schwarz,  Gelb  und  Dunkelgrün  vor. 

189  Riegl,  op.  dt.,  Taf.  LVIII,  Nr.  76. 

190  Martin,  op.  eit.,  Fig.  182. 
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in  Lyon191  und  ehemals  Benguiat192).  Man  wird 
geneigt  sein,  auch  in  diesem  Wechsel  ein  Mo- 
ment der  Entwicklung  zu  sehen,  wobei  die  Stau- 
denfüllung sich  als  die  spätere  Form  erweisen 
dürfte,  die  die  komplizierte  Spiralrankenanord- 
nung ablöst.  Ebenso  wird  man  innerhalb  der 
Stauden-Teppiche  denjenigen,  die  die  Blüten 
noch  in  einer  verhältnismässig  beherrschenden 
Stellung  zeigen,  zeitlich  und  entwicklungsmässig 
den  Vorrang  geben. 

Eine  weitere  Beobachtung  betrifft  wieder  die 
grossen  Blüten.  Alle  diese  Blüten  liegen  auf  der 
Ranke  einer  der  drei  Rautensysteme  und  wer- 
den, soweit  sie  nicht  die  richtungslose  Form  von 
Rosetten  haben,  in  ihrer  Stellung  durch  diese 
bedingt.  Die  am  seitlichen  Zusammentreffen 
zweier  Rauten  liegenden  stehen  senkrecht,  die 
auf  den  Rautenschrägen  liegenden  sind  je  nach 
der  Richtung  der  Raute  nach  rechts  oder  links 
geneigt.  So  wird  dem  Auge,  das  sich  einmal  in 
die  Grundmusterung  dieser  Teppiche  eingesehen 
hat,  der  Lauf  der  an  sich  nicht  immer  leicht  zu 
verfolgenden  Rauten  schon  im  Rythmus  der 
Blüten  deutlich.  Da  die  Anlage  des  Musters  in 
der  Längsrichtung  orientiert  ist,  sind  auch  die 
Rauten  in  einer  Richtung  gedacht,  womit  sich 
für  die  Blüten  ergibt,  dass  sie  alle  senkrecht  oder 
schräg  nach  aussen  bzw.  innen  steigend  stehen 
müssen.  Überraschenderweise  ist  trotz  der 
strengen  Bindung  aller  Teppiche  an  die  ur- 
sprüngliche Form  der  Rautenmusterung  diese 
sich  daraus  ergebende  Folgerung  für  die  Anord- 
nung der  Blüten  nicht  immer  beachtet  worden. 
Schon  Pope  macht  darauf  aufmerksam,  dass  die 
Blüten  auf  dem  Teppich  bei  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
McCormick  (T.  1219)  in  der  Richtung  wech- 
seln, und  ein  gleicher  Widerspruch  zwischen  der 
Richtung  der  Grundmusterung  und  der  der  Blü- 
ten kommt  auch  sonst  vor,  wie  z.B.  bei  dem  be- 
kannten Stück,  das  sich  ehemals  beim  Baron 

191  Cox,  op.  dt.,  Pl.  LVII. 

192  The  V.  & L.  Benguiat  Collection,  Sale  19.-22.  XI. 
1930,  Nr.  735. 


Tücher  befand193  und  in  der  Zeichnung  dem 
Teppich  der  Sammlung  White  (T.  1226)  nahe 
verwandt  ist,  der  aber  einen  solchen  Richtungs- 
wechsel der  Blüten  nicht  zeigt.  Als  weitere  Bei- 
spiele wären  die  Teppiche  der  Sammlungen  von 
Schmidthals,194  Edward  Steinkopff 195  und  die 
Fragmente  im  Musée  Arabe  in  Kairo196  und  in 
den  Sammlungen  Lamm197  und  Sarre198  zu  nen- 
nen. Für  ein  am  Grundmuster  geschultes  Auge 
wirken  diese  Abweichungen  von  der  eigentlichen 
Richtung  der  Rautenführung,  die  gelegentlich 
fast  zentralisierende  Tendenzen  anzunehmen 
scheinen,  ohne  aber  jemals  konsequent  auf  die 
Mitte  bezogen  zu  sein,  störend,  besonders  wenn 
sie  bei  den  stehenden  Blüten  in  den  Achsen  auf  tre- 
ten oder  sogar  bei  den  Vasen,  was  mir  allerdings 
nur  in  einem  Fall  bekannt  ist.199  Es  liegt  auf  der 
Hand,  auch  hierin  ein  Merkmal  für  die  Entwick- 
lung zu  erkennen,  wobei  man  die  der  Grund- 
musterung entsprechende  Stellung  der  Blüten 
für  die  ursprüngliche,  die  Auflockerung  dieses 
Prinzips  für  die  spätere  Form  halten  wird. 

Da  sich  diese  Skizze  auf  die  gröbsten  Merk- 
male beschränken  muss,  kann  aus  der  grossen 
Zahl  der  möglichen  Beobachtungen  dieser  Art 
nur  noch  eine  angeführt  werden.  Bei  dem  in 
Abbildung  18  wiedergegebenen  Fragment  der 
Sammlung  Benson  fällt  ein  Motiv  auf,  das  den 
“Vasenteppichen”  im  allgemeinen  offenbar  fehlt, 
nämlich  ein  gefiedertes  Lanzettblatt,  das  rück- 
sichtslos die  grossen  Blüten  überschneidet  und 
in  kräftigem  seitlichem  Schwung  ausladend  eine 
dem  zu  Grunde  liegenden  Muster  fremde  Beto- 
nung der  horizontalen  Richtung  ergibt.  In  der 
Tat  kennen  Teppiche  wie  der  der  Sammlung 

19-5  Sarre,  Alt  orientalische  Teppiche,  Taf.  V. 

194  Sarre-Martin,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  53. 

ws  Sale,  Christie’s,  1935,  Nr.  241. 

196  Wiet,  Album  du  Musée  Arabe  du  Caire,  PI.  89. 

197  Martin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XVI. 

!98  Unveröffentlicht. 

199  Bei  dem  Fragment  im  Musée  Arabe  in  Kairo 
(Anm.  196). 
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Baillie  (T.  1225)  überhaupt  keine  Lanzett- 
blätter.  Bei  anderen  kommen  sie  wohl  vor,  blei- 
ben aber  klein  und  eng  an  die  Ranken  der 
Rauten  gebunden,  so  dass  sie  für  den  Gesamt- 
eindruck der  Musterung  bedeutungslos  sind, 
z.  B.  Teppiche  der  Sammlungen  Tücher,  Schmidt- 
hals, Fragmente  im  Museum  für  Kunst  und 
Industrie  in  Wien  (T.  1224)  und  bei  Mrs. 
Rockefeiler  McCormick  (T.  1219).  Allmählich 
beginnen  sie  die  Bindung  an  die  Rautenranke 
zu  lockern  und  seitlich  auszuschwingen,  z.  B. 
Stücke  in  Budapester  Privatbesitz,200  ehemals 
bei  Böhler,  in  der  Ballard  Collection201  und  ehe- 
mals bei  Spielmann  (T.  1218)  ; aber  erst  wo  ihre 
Bindung  an  die  Raute  noch  weiter  gelöst  wird 
und  sie  grösser  gebildet  und  kräftig  geschwun- 
gen über  die  grossen  Blüten  hinweggeführt  wer- 
den, wirken  diese  Lanzettblätter  als  störende 
Fremdkörper  in  der  so  fest  umrissenen  Formen- 
welt dieser  Teppiche  (Fragmente  im  Musée 
Arabe  in  Kairo  und  in  den  Sammlungen  Lamm 
und  Sarre).  Einmal  frei  geworden  lassen  sie  es 
dann  nicht  bei  solchen  Überschneidungen  be- 
wenden, sondern  halbieren  die  ihnen  im  Wege  ste- 
henden Blüten  oder  bilden  zusammen  mit  einem 
anderen  Blatt  einen  Wirbel,  der  neben  die  Blü- 
ten als  gleichwertige  Form  tritt  (Fragmente 
ehemals  bei  Engel-Gros,202  und  bei  Sarre  [ Abb . 
ip]  ).  Damit  sind  sie  zu  einem  Faktor  geworden, 
durch  den  der  Charakter  des  Musters  ent- 
scheidend verändert  wird,  sei  es  bei  steif  ge- 
zeichneten Stücken  in  der  Einführung  von  mu- 
sterfremden Horizontalen  ( Abb . 18),  sei  es  bei 
flüssig  gezeichneten  in  der  barocken  Überlage- 
rung durch  dominierende  Spiralkurven  (Teppich 
der  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  [T.  1234]).  Meist  ist 
ihr  Auftreten  verbunden  mit  einer  Änderung  in 


200  Vergl.  Anm.  187. 

201  Breck-Morris,  op.  cit.,  Nr.  3. 

202  P.  Ganz,  L’Oeuvre  d’un  amateur  d’art  (Paris, 
1925),  S.  66,  Nr.  2;  Vente  Engel-Gros,  Georges  Petit, 
30.  V.-i.VI.  1921  (Paris,  1921),  Nr.  294. 


der  Zeichnung  der  Blüten,  die  gleichsam  in  sich 
in  Bewegung  geraten  und  die  aus  ihrer  Schräg- 
stellung sich  ergebende  Verschiebung  übertrei- 
ben, bis  die  Randblätter  der  Palmettenblüten 
wie  Flammen  züngeln  oder  die  der  Rosettenblü- 
ten einen  kreisenden  Wirbel  bilden  {Abb.  19). 
Niemand  wird  bezweifeln,  dass  dieses  Vordrin- 
gen des  Lanzettblattes  ein  Zeichen  für  die  spä- 
tere Entstehung  der  betreffenden  Stücke  sein 
muss.  Ebenso  wird  man  die  Wandlung  der  ein- 
zelnen Blüten  von  der  ruhenden  zu  einer  in  sich 
bewegten  Form  als  ein  charakterisches  Merk- 
mal beginnender  Auflockerung  deuten. 

Diese  fünf  Beobachtungen  mögen  genügen. 
Im  Rahmen  einer  Monographie  der  “Vasentep- 
piche” würde  sich  ihre  Zahl  mühelos  verviel- 
fachen lassen.  Jede  von  ihnen  ergibt  für  sich 
einem  Anhaltspunkt  in  der  Frage  nach  “früh 
oder  spät,”  aber  keine  reicht  allein  zu  einer 
Antwort  aus.  Diese  Möglichkeit  bieten  sie  erst, 
wenn  man  sie  auf  einander  bezieht.  Die  Gegen- 
überstellungen, die  sich  ergaben,  waren: 


1.  Farben-Asymmetrie  der 

symmetrisch  um  die 
Mittelachse  angeordne- 
ten Blüten 

2.  Spiralranken  mit  kleinem 

Blatt-  und  Blütenwerk 
als  Füllung  des  Grundes 

3.  Übereinstimmung  der 

Richtung  der  Blüten  mit 
der  Richtung  des  Grund- 
musters 

4.  Fehlen  von  Lanzettblät- 

tem 

5.  Ruhende  Form  der  ein- 

zelnen Blüte 


Farben-Symmetrie  dieser 
Blüten 


Isolierte  Stauden  als  Fül- 
lung des  Grundes 

Widerspruch  der  Richtung 
der  Blüten  zu  der  Rich- 
tung des  Grundmusters 

Lanzettblätter  als  bestim- 
mendes Motiv 

Bewegte  Form  der  einzel- 
nen Blüte 


Bei  allen  diesen  Merkmalen  wird  man  ge- 
neigt sein,  das  an  erster  Stelle  genannte  als  das 
frühere  anzusehen.  So  einfach  nun,  dass  alle 
die  an  erster  und  alle  die  an  zweiter  Stelle  ge- 
nannten Motive  jeweils  gemeinsam  auftreten 
und  so  eine  klare  Gegenüberstellung  von  frühen 
und  späten  Teppichen  ergeben,  ist  die  Entwick- 
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lung  natürlich  nicht.  Immerhin  lassen  sich  ei- 
nige dieser  Merkmale  miteinander  in  Verbin- 
dung bringen.  Farben- Asymmetrie  z.B.  kommt 
offenbar  nur  bei  Teppichen  mit  Spiralmusterung 
des  Grundes  vor,  bei  diesen  aber  in  fast  allen 
Typen.  Teppiche  mit  Staudenfüllung  des  Grun- 
des dagegen  zeigen  nicht  nur  stets  Farben- 
Symmetrie,  sie  kennen,  vielleicht  wegen  der  Be- 
tonung der  Längsrichtung  durch  die  Stauden, 
auch  keinen  Richtungswechsel  der  Blüten. 
Lanzettblätter  finden  sich  nicht  bei  ihnen  und 
die  bewegte  Form  der  Blüten  kommt  nur  in  An- 
sätzen vor.  Eng  miteinander  verbunden  sind 
das  Auftreten  musterbestimmender  Lanzettblät- 
ter und  in  sich  bewegte  Blütenformen.  Bei 
diesen  Stücken  ist  auch  der  Richtungswechsel 
der  Blüten  vielfach  stark. 

Ausserdem  haben  wir  Teppiche,  die  alle  an 
erster  Stelle  und  keins  der  an  zweiter  Stelle  ge- 
nannten Merkmale  zeigen,  also  Teppiche  mit 
sekundärer  Spiralrankenmusterung  ohne  Lanzett- 
blätter und  mit  Blüten  von  ruhender  Form,  die 
in  der  Richtung  der  Grundmusterung  stehen  und 
um  die  Mittelachse  farbig  asymmetrisch  ange- 
ordnet sind.  Die  besten  Beispiele  sind  die  Stücke 
im  Besitz  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in  Berlin 
(T.  1229)  und  bei  Lady  Baillie  (T.  1225).  Sie 
bilden  zweifellos  den  Ausgangspunkt  der  Ent- 
wicklung. Ihre  Form  ergibt  den  Kanon,  von 
dem  jede  Abweichung  für  spätere  Entstehung 
spricht. 

Von  ihren  Eigenschaften  ist  die  der  Farb- 
Asymmetrie  die  labilste;  denn  im  Grunde  wider- 
spricht sie  dem  Kompositionsprinzip  des  Mu- 
sters. Sie  ist  eine  zusätzliche  und  gewagte  Be- 
reicherung, die  begreiflicherweise  nur  bei  weni- 
gen Teppichen  vorkommt.  Die  meisten  geben 
sie  auf  und  beschränken  sich  auf  eine  korrekte 
Wiedergabe  des  Musters  unter  Wahrung  einer 
strengen  Seitensymmetrie  auch  in  der  Färbung. 
Erst  bei  Stücken  mit  den  typischen  Merkmalen 
einer  späteren  Entstehung,  wie  der  Verwendung 
dominierender  Lanzettblätter  und  in  sich  be- 


wegter Blüten  mit  starkem  Richtungswechsel, 
kommt  auch  die  Asymmetrie  der  Farben  wieder 
vor. 

Danach  wird  die  ursprüngliche  Form  der  “Va- 
senteppiche,” wie  sie  der  Teppich  der  Sammlung 
Baillie  (T.  1225)  vertritt,  also  in  zwei  Richtun- 
gen entwickelt.  Auf  der  einen  Seite  wird  sie  lang- 
sam reduziert,  wobei  nicht  nur  die  Farb-Asymme- 
trie  aufgegeben,  sondern  auch  das  Muster  steifer 
und  dürftiger  gezeichnet  wird.  Eine  Sondergruppe 
auf  diesem  Zweig  der  Entwicklung  stellen  die 
Teppiche  dar,  bei  denen  in  Vereinfachung  der 
sekundären  Musterung  die  Spiralranken  durch 
isolierte  Blütenstauden  ersetzt  werden.  Auf 
der  anderen  Seite  wird  die  klassische  Form  auf- 
gelockert und  im  Sinne  einer  stärkeren  Bewe- 
gung bereichert.  Das  Grundmuster  wird  auch 
jetzt  zunächst  noch  nicht  angegriffen,  aber  die 
sekundären  Motive  beginnen  zu  wuchern.  Die 
gross  gebildeten  Blüten  nehmen  in  ihrer  Stellung 
keine  Rücksicht  mehr  auf  die  Richtung  der  Rau- 
ten, werden  in  sich  bewegt  und  geraten  in  Konflikt 
mit  dem  neu  auftretenden  Motiv  des  Lanzett- 
blattes.  Nicht  selten  greift  man  dabei  auf  die 
alte  Farb-Asymmetrie  zurück,  um  die  z.T.  tur- 
bulente Bewegtheit  der  Stücke  noch  mehr  zu 
steigern.  Auf  dieser  Linie  kommt  es  dann  fol- 
gerichtig am  Ende  der  Entwicklung  zum  Zer- 
brechen der  Grundmusterung,  die  bei  Stücken 
wie  dem  genial  gezeichneten,  aber  völlig  aufge- 
lösten Teppich  der  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  (T. 
1234)  nur  noch  mühsam  rekonstruiert  werden 
kann. 

Auf  das  von  Pope  gegebene  Material  über- 
tragen liesse  sich  diese  Entwicklung  etwa  so  il- 
lustrieren: den  klassischen  frühen  Typ  stellen 
die  Teppiche  auf  den  Tafeln  1225  und  1229 
dar.  Gute  Beispiele  für  die  beiden  Typen  der 
reduzierten  Form  geben  Tafeln  1226  und  1228, 
während  die  Spätphase  von  dem  allerdings  schon 
jenseits  der  Gruppe  im  strengen  Sinn  stehenden 
Teppich  Tafel  1234  vertreten  wird.  Von  den 
übrigen  Stücken  wird  man  Tafeln  1219,  1220, 
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und  1224  der  mittleren  Periode  zuschreiben,  an 
deren  Ende  Tafeln  1218  und  1227  stehen  dürf- 
ten. Für  den  immer  noch  weiten  Weg  von  diesen 
bis  zu  dem  Teppich  Tafel  1234  bringt  Pope 
leider  keine  Beispiele.  Als  Ersatz  können  die 
hier  in  Abbildungen  18  und  19  wiedergegebenen 
Stücke  dienen. 

Selbstverständlich  soll  damit  nicht  behaup- 
tet werden,  dass  die  Entwicklung  von  der  klassi- 
schen Form  zu  der  reduzierten  ging  und  erst 
als  dieser  Weg  ganz  zurückgelegt  war,  in  die 
barock  übersteigerte  umschlug.  Ich  glaube  viel- 
mehr, dass  die  zweite  und  dritte  Phase  dieser 
Entwicklung  sich  nicht  einfach  ablösen,  sondern 
dass  Teppiche  der  reduzierten  Form  noch  ge- 
fertigt wurden,  als  die  Moderichtung  bereits  zu 
der  bewegten  Zeichnung  übergegangen  war,  in 
der  sich  das  alte  Muster  dann  allmählich  auf- 
löst. Manche  streng,  aber  eigenartig  unlebendig 
gezeichneten  Teppiche  machen  sogar  einen  ar- 
chaisierenden Eindruck.  Da  liegen  Probleme, 
deren  befriedigende  Lösung  im  Einzelnen  nicht 
einfach  sein  wird.  In  den  grossen  Umrissen  aber 
dürfte  der  Weg  der  “Vasenteppiche”  des  nor- 
malen Musters  mit  der  Feststellung  dieser  drei 
Phasen  richtig  erkannt  sein. 

Damit  haben  wir  auch  Anhaltspunkte  ge- 
wonnen für  die  Frage,  wie  sich  die  von  Pope 
als  zweite  Gruppe  (“Group  B,”  S.  2380-81) 
zusammengefassten  Teppiche  mit  einfacher 
Rautenmusterung  einordnen  lassen.  Im  allge- 
meinen hat  man  in  ihnen  die  Vorstufen  der  nor- 
malen “Vasenteppiche”  sehen  wollen.  Dass  das 
nur  unter  Vorbehalt  angenommen  werden  kann, 
da  auch  bei  ihnen  gelegentlich  charakteristische 
Merkmale  der  Spätzeit  Vorkommen,  habe  ich 
schon  1932  betont.203  Pope  möchte  in  ihnen 
eine  Erstarrung  des  normalen  Musters  sehen, 
bringt  sie  mit  den  Blütenstaudenteppichen  glei- 


203  Erdmann,  “Bereicherungen  der  Teppichsammlung,” 
S.  8. 


eher  Gliederung  zusammen  und  datiert  sie  später 
als  die  erste  Gruppe. 

Die  beiden  Typen  dieser  Gruppe,  von  der 
er  den  zweiten,  entwicklungsgeschichtlich  wich- 
tigeren leider  nicht  in  Beispielen  bringt,  zeigen 
gegenüber  den  normalen  “Vasenteppichen”  eine 
kleinteilige  Rautenmusterung.  Ihr  Innenfeld 
hat  keine  einheitliche  Grundfarbe,  sondern  die 
Färbung  wechselt  von  Raute  zu  Raute.  Dadurch 
wirkt  das  Rautensystem,  dessen  Felder  verschie- 
den gefärbt  sind,  so  bestimmend,  dass  man  die 
anderen  kaum  bemerkt.  In  Wirklichkeit  ist  aber 
bei  beiden  Typen  die  Rautengliederung  nicht 
einfach.  Beide  stimmen  ausserdem  auch  darin 
überein,  dass  ihr  Muster  eine  klare  Längsachse 
hat,  um  die  die  Blüten  symmetrisch  angeordnet 
sind,  jedoch  ist  diese  Symmetrie  auf  die  Form 
beschränkt  und  für  das  Auge  durch  eine  reiche 
Asymmetrie  der  Farben  aufgehoben. 

Der  erste  Typ  wird  am  besten  durch  den 
Teppich  im  Berliner  Schlossmuseum  (T.  1222) 
vertreten.  Dieses  wahrhaft  monumentale  Stück 
zeigt  in  der  Breite  vier  verschieden  gefärbte 
Rautenfelder,  die  aus  geschwungenen  Ranken 
mit  kleinen  Blättern  gebildet  werden,  wie  sie 
ähnlich  auch  auf  den  normalen  “Vasenteppichen” 
Vorkommen.  In  jeder  Raute  ist  eine  grosse  Blüte 
oder  Vase  angebracht,  die  kranzförmig  von  einer 
Ranke  mit  kleinen  Blüten  und  Blättern  gerahmt 
wird.  Diese  Motive  stehen,  soweit  sie  nicht  die 
Form  von  Rosetten  haben,  alle  senkrecht,  wech- 
seln aber  häufig  in  der  Richtung.  Demgegen- 
über sind  die  kleineren  Palmettenblüten  auf  dem 
gemeinsamen  Stück  zweier  benachbarter  Rauten 
alle  in  derselben  Richtung  gestellt.  Neben  dieser 
für  das  Auge  bestimmenden  Rautenmusterung 
ergibt  sich  eine  zweite  dadurch,  dass  jede  Blüte 
mit  den  Blüten  der  vier  benachbarten  Rauten 
durch  eine  Ranke  verbunden  ist,  an  der  gelegent- 
lich kleine  Kelche  sitzen,  wie  sie  auch  wieder  bei 
den  normalen  “Vasenteppichen”  Vorkommen. 
Diese  zweite  Rautenmusterung  erscheint  durch 
die  Grösse  der  Blüten  etwas  gedrungener  als 
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die  erste,  hat  aber  im  Grunde  dasselbe  Format 
und  ist  um  eine  halbe  Rautenlänge  gegen  die 
erste  verschoben. 

Das  Pendant  zu  diesem  Berliner  Teppich 
befindet  sich  bei  C.  H.  Mackay.204  Es  zeigt  die 
Farben  im  Gegensinn  angeordnet.  Die  beiden 
Teppiche  ergänzen  sich  also  in  der  gleichen  Art 
wie  die  Teppiche  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  in 
Berlin  (T.  1229)  und  bei  LadyBaillie  (T.  1225). 
Zu  demselben  Typ  gehört  ein  Teppich  bei  Miss 
E.  T.  Brown  in  Glasgow  (T.  1221),  bei  dem  die 
Blattranken  der  Hauptrauten,  von  denen  eben- 
falls wieder  vier  in  der  Breite  des  Feldes  liegen, 
etwas  steifer  gezeichnet  sind  und  die  die  grossen 
Blüten  verbindenden  Ranken  stets  Kelche 
haben.  Bei  diesem  Teppich  stehen  übrigens  alle 
Blüten  in  der  gleichen  Richtung.  Auffallend  ist 
die  reiche  Ausbildung  der  die  Hauptblüten  um- 
gebenden kleinen  Ranken.  Der  Teppich  ist 
seinem  Format  nach  Fragment.  Es  wäre  nicht 
ausgeschlossen,  dass  die  zu  einem  Teppich  zu- 
sammengesetzten Reste  eines  eng  verwandten 
Stückes,  die  V.  Madjar  1935  in  Kairo  aus- 
stellte,205 zugehörig  sind. 

Der  zweite  Typus  wird  am  besten  durch  den 
bekannten  Teppich  im  Cinili  Kö$k  in  Istanbul206 
vertreten.  Er  zeigt  eine  Rautenmusterung  aus 
breiten  Bändern,  die  die  Form  von  gezackten 
Lanzettblättern  oder  ineinander  gesteckten  Kel- 
chen haben  und  vielfach  mit  kleinen  Blüten 
oder  einem  dünnen  Blütenstab  belegt  sind.  Der 
Zusammenstoss  dieser  Rauten,  von  denen  im 
Unterschied  zum  ersten  Typ  nicht  vier,  sondern 
nur  drei  in  der  Breite  des  Feldes  erscheinen, 
trägt  jeweils  eine  kleine  Rosettenblüte.  In  jeder 
dieser  Lanzettblattrauten  sind  vier  Blüten,  an 
deren  Stelle  gelegentlich  auch  eine  Vase  tritt, 
angebracht.  Der  Grund  wird  durch  dünne,  ge- 

204  Dimand,  op.  cit.,  S.  16,  Fig.  5. 

2°s  wiet,  Exposition  d’art  persan,  Nr.  T42;  idem, 
Album  . . . , PI.  18. 

206  Sarre-Martin,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  52. 


rade,  in  ein  Blatt  auslaufende  Zweige  gefüllt, 
die  alle  in  einer  Richtung  stehen.  Jede  Blüte 
eines  solchen  Rautenfeldes  ist  mit  den  drei  an- 
deren Blüten  desselben  Feldes  und  je  einer 
Blüte  der  beiden  nächsten  Felder  durch  Ranken 
verbunden.  Verfolgt  man  den  Verlauf  dieser 
Ranken,  so  zeigt  sich,  dass  sie  ebenfalls  in  der 
Form  von  Rauten  geführt  sind.  Dabei  ergibt 
sich  im  Grunde  das  Schema  der  normalen 
“Vasenteppiche,”  nur  dass  hier  eins  der  Rauten- 
systeme nicht  aus  Ranken,  sondern  aus  Lanzett- 
blättern gebildet  wird  und  die  Rauten  gedrun- 
gener sind,  so  dass  die  Blüten  auf  ihren  Schrä- 
gen jeweils  zu  zwei  Systemen,  deren  Ranken 
sich  an  dieser  Stelle  kreuzen,  gehören.  Da  aus- 
serdem das  dritte  Rautensystem  aus  Lanzett- 
blättern keine  Blüten  hat,  liegen  bei  jeder  der 
aus  Ranken  gebildeten  Rauten  zwar  auf  der 
Kontur  wie  beim  normalen  “Vasenteppich”  acht 
Blüten,  in  der  Rankenraute  aber  nur  eine  an 
Stelle  von  sechs  des  normalen  Schemas. 

Diesem  Teppich  in  Istanbul  am  nächsten 
steht  ein  kleines  Fragment,  das  sich  ehemals  im 
Besitz  von  Henri  d’Allemagne  befand.207  Etwas 
eckiger  zeigt  das  Muster  der  stark  reparierte 
Teppich  der  Sammlung  A.  Cassirer  in  Berlin 
(Abb.  20 ),  bei  dem  der  Grund  innerhalb  der 
Lanzettblattraute  nicht  von  Blütenzweigen,  son- 
dern von  Spiralranken,  die  sich  um  die  einzel- 
nen grossen  Blüten  herumlegen,  gefüllt  wird.  Ein 
schönes  Beispiel  dieses  Typs  bietet  auch  ein  Frag- 
ment des  Berliner  Schlossmuseums  (Abb.  21), 
das  in  der  Zeichnung  der  Blüten,  der  feinen 
Spiralranken  und  der  schneckenförmigen  Tschi- 
ballen  mit  den  besten  “Vasenteppichen”  des 
normalen  Typs  wetteifern  kann.  Etwas  ma- 
gerer, aber  von  grosser  Sicherheit  und  Klarheit 
der  Linienführung  ist  ein  Stück  im  Rijksmuseum 
in  Amsterdam.208 

207  H.  d’Allemagne,  Du  Khorassan  au  pays  des  Backh- 
tiaris  (Paris,  1911),  I.  Taf.  gegenüber  S.  98. 

208  Unveröffentlicht,  Inv.  Nr.  12016. 
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Eine  Erweiterung  dieser  Form  bringt  ein 
Fragment,  das  als  Schenkung  Gaston  Migeons  in 
das  Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs  in  Paris  gekommen 
ist.209  Seine  Lanzettblattrauten  sind  grösser  ge- 
zeichnet als  bei  dem  Teppich  in  Istanbul  und 
den  an  ihn  anzuschliessenden  Stücken  und  zeigen 
nicht  vier,  sondern  sechs  Blüten  in  jedem  Felde. 
Entsprechend  sind  natürlich  auch  die  beiden  aus 
Ranken  gebildeten  Rautensysteme  weiter  ge- 
worden und  bieten  nun  Raum,  auf  der  Schräge 
jeder  Ranke  eine  Blüte  anzubringen.  Damit  ist 
das  Schema  dem  der  normalen  “Vasenteppiche” 
noch  weiter  angenähert;  denn  es  liegen  nicht 
nur  wie  dort  auf  der  Ranke  jeder  dieser  Rauten 
acht  Blüten,  sondern  in  der  Raute  statt  einer 
drei  Blüten,  d.  h.  es  fehlen  nur  noch  die  drei 
Blüten  der  Lanzettblattraute,  um  die  normale 
Zahl  von  sechs  zu  ergeben. 

Auch  von  dieser  erweiterten  Form  haben 
sich  mehrere  Beispiele  erhalten.  Dem  Pariser 
Stück  am  nächsten  steht  ein  Fragment  in  ameri- 
kanischem Besitz,  nach  einer  Notiz  auf  der 
Rückseite  der  Photo  vermutlich  in  der  Williams 
Collection.  Bei  ihm  sind  die  Rauten  noch 
stärker  in  die  Länge  gezogen  und  die  Blüten  am 
Zusammenstoss  der  Lanzettblattrauten  grösser 
gebildet,  wobei  einmal  anstelle  der  üblichen  Ro- 
settblüten  eine  Lilie  verwendet  ist.  Ein  grösseres 
Fragment  besitzt  das  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum,210 das  insofern  bemerkenswert  ist,  als  ein- 
zelne seiner  Blüten  in  derselben  Art  von 
geschwungenen  Lanzettblättern  überschnitten 
werden  wie  die  späten  Stücke  der  normalen 
“Vasenteppiche,”  und  auch  die  Blüten  selber 
z.T.  in  sich  in  Bewegung  geraten  sind,  wie  es 
ebenfalls  für  jene  Stücke  typisch  ist.  Diese  Auf- 
lösung der  Musterung  zu  barocker  Bewegung 
zeigt  in  noch  stärkerem  Masse  ein  Fragment, 

209  Leider  besitze  ich  von  diesem  wichtigen  Stück 
keine  Photo  und  muss  meine  Angaben  nach  Notizen  und 
Skizzen  machen,  die  ich  vor  einem  Jahr  vor  dem  Original 
angefertigt  habe. 

210  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  187. 


das  1891  von  der  damaligen  Bosnischen  Landes- 
regierung in  Wien  ausgestellt  war  ( Abb . 22). 

Diese  beiden  Formen  der  Blütenstellung  und 
Rankenführung  sind  deutlich  verschiedene  Stu- 
fen einer  Entwicklung.  Dass  dabei  die  enge 
Rautung  mit  nur  vier  Blüten  die  frühere  ist, 
liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Das  spricht  in  der  Tat  stark 
dafür,  in  diesen  Teppichen  mit  Lanzettblattrau- 
ten die  Vorstufen  der  normalen  “Vasenteppiche” 
zu  sehen. 

Demgegenüber  möchte  Pope  in  ihnen  eine 
spätere  und  vereinfachte  Form  des  normalen 
Typs  sehen.  Das  hiesse  also,  dass  diese  Teppiche 
mit  ihrer  strengen  Form  an  die  eigentlichen  “Va- 
senteppiche” anschliessen.  Ihre  Ausgangspunkt 
wäre  damit  die  Spätphase  dieser  Gruppe.  Dann 
müssten  Stücke  wie  das  in  Abbildung  2 2 wieder- 
gegebene den  Anfang  ihrer  Entwicklung  bezeich- 
nen, die  von  da  aus  rücktwärts  geht,  die  barocke 
Überladenheit  mildert  (Fragment  im  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum),  dann  die  typischen  Spät- 
formen wie  die  geschwungenen  Lanzettblätter 
überhaupt  eliminiert  (Fragment  in  Paris)  immer 
klarer  in  der  Zeichnung  wird  (Fragment  im 
Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam)  und  sich  den  be- 
sten Stücken  der  klassischen  “Vasenteppiche” 
annähert  (Fragment  im  Berliner  Schlossmu- 
seum), um  endlich  durch  das  Einführen  von 
Blütenzweigen  anstelle  der  füllenden  Spiralran- 
ken zu  einer  Form  zu  gelangen,  die  archaischer 
wirkt  als  die  der  ältesten  normalen  “Vasentep- 
piche” (Teppich  in  Istanbul  und  Fragment  bei 
Henri  d’Allemagne).  Ich  muss  gestehen,  dass 
ich  mir  das  nicht  vorstellen  kann.  Gewiss,  die 
hier  gegebene  Interpretierung  der  Pope’schen 
These  ist  überspitzt,  die  Abzweigung  dieses 
Typs  könnte  auch  an  anderer  Stelle  erfolgt  sein. 
Aber  dadurch  würden  sich  die  Schwierigkeiten 
nur  verschieben,  nicht  beheben;  denn  dann  hätte 
sich  die  Entwicklung  in  zwei  Richtungen  vollzo- 
gen, indem  auf  der  einen  Seite  in  konsequenter 
Reduktion  eine  Stufe  erreicht  wurde,  die  in  der 
Behandlung  der  Einzelformen  den  klassischen 
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Stücken  entspricht,  ja  zum  Teil  noch  früher  zu 
sein  scheint,  auf  der  anderen  Seite  in  dieser  re- 
duzierten Form  die  Spätphase  der  normalen 
Teppiche  miterlebt  wird.  Das  ist  ebenso  unan- 
nehmbar. 

Ursprüngliche  archaische  Form,  so  weit  man 
bei  Stücken  dieser  künstlerischen  Reife  diesen 
Begriff  gebrauchen  darf,  und  archaisierende 
Nachbildung  sind  manchmal  schwer  zu  unter- 
scheiden. Aber  hier  scheint  mir  kein  Zweifel 
möglich.  Nicht  nur  in  der  Zeichnung  der  einzel- 
nen Formen  (Stücke  wie  das  Fragment  des 
Berliner  Schlossmuseums  könnte  man  ohne 
Bedenken  zur  Ausbesserung  eines  normalen 
“Vasenteppichs”  der  besten  Periode  verwen- 
den), sondern  auch  in  ihrer  Farbgebung,  in  der 
überlegten  Anlage  der  Farb-Asymmetrie  und  der 
reziproken  Anordnung  dieser  asymmetrischen 
Farben  bei  Gegenstücken,  sind  diese  Teppiche 
früh.  Nimmt  man  aber  erst  einmal  an,  dass  sie  z.  T. 
in  die  Zeit  der  ersten  normalen  “Vasenteppiche” 
gehören,  dann  liegt  es  nahe,  ja  es  wird  beinahe 
zwingend,  zwischen  ihrer  Musterung  und  der 
der  normalen  “Vasenteppiche”  einen  genetischen 
Zusammenhang  anzunehmen,  der  dann  nur  so 
gesehen  werden  kann,  dass  die  Teppiche  mit 
Lanzettblattrauten  die  Vorstufe  der  normalen 
“Vasenteppiche”  bilden,  allerdings  nur  als  Ty- 
pus, nicht  in  allen  Stücken.  Offenbar  bestanden 
sie  weiter,  auch  als  das  freiere  Muster  sich  aus 
ihnen  entwickelt  hatte.  Das  beweisen  die  Frag- 
mente im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  und  ehe- 
mals im  Besitz  der  Bosnischen  Landesregie- 
rung ( Abb . 22),  die  deutlich  den  Stil  der 
Spätzeit  des  normalen  “Vasenteppichs”  zeigen. 

Damit  wird  das  Argument,  auf  das  Pope 
seine  Datierung  im  wesentlichen  stützt,  hinfäl- 
lig. Es  ist  richtig,  dass  ähnliche,  mehr  oder  we- 
niger stark  stilisierte  Lanzettblattrauten  im  17. 
und  18.  Jahrhundert  Vorkommen.  Es  ist  auch 
wahrscheinlich,  dass  diese  meist  mit  Blüten- 
stauden gefüllten  Teppiche  im  Zusammenhang 
mit  den  “Vasenteppichen”  stehen.  Aber  es  ist 


nicht  zwingend,  dass  deswegen  die  “Vasentep- 
piche” mit  Lanzettblattrauten  als  Typ  ebenfalls 
spät  sein  müssen,  besonders  wenn  erwiesen  ist, 
dass  diese  mit  einzelnen  Ausläufern  in  die  Spät- 
phase der  normalen  Gruppe  hineinreichen. 

Rautenmusterung  in  strenger  Anordnung 
wird  man  an  sich  als  eine  frühe  Gliederungsform 
ansehen.  Ihr  Vorkommen  in  Persien  überrascht. 
Es  ist  nicht  unmöglich,  dass  sie  aus  einem  an- 
deren Gebiet  kam.  Eine  gewisse  Verwandt- 
schaft dieser  “Vasenteppiche”  mit  den  soge- 
nannten “Drachenteppichen”  des  Kaukasus  ist 
vielfach  empfunden  worden.  Im  Kaukasus  ist  die 
Rautung  jedenfalls  die  bestimmende  Muster- 
form. Ich  glaube,  der  Nachweis,  dass  sie  dort 
oder  im  östlichen  Anatolien  seit  dem  14.  Jahr- 
hundert heimisch  war,  Hesse  sich  erbringen. 
Darin  könnte  ein  Hinweis  liegen,  aus  welcher 
Richtung  die  Lanzettblattraute  nach  Persien 
kam.  Die  ersten  Stufen  dieser  streng  gerauteten 
“Vasenteppiche”  besitzen  wir  offenbar  nicht.  Es 
ist  wahrscheinlich,  dass  sie  anfangs  nur  eine 
Blüte  in  jeder  Raute  zeigten.  Vielleicht  hat  sich 
eine  Erinnerung  an  diese  früheste  Form  in  jenen 
Teppichen  mit  kleinteiliger  Rautung  aus  ge- 
schwungenen Blattranken  im  Berliner  Schloss- 
museum (T.  1222),  bei  C.  H.  Mackay,  Miss 
Brown  (T.  1221)  und  V.  Madjar  erhalten, die  ich, 
so  verlockend  es  wäre,  nicht  in  einen  genetischen 
Zusammenhang,  mit  den  lanzettblatt-gerauteten 
Teppichen  zu  bringen  wage.  Stücke  wie  der  Tep- 
pich in  Istanbul  zeigen  bereits  eine  reifere  Form, 
bei  der  die  auf  vier  vermehrten  Blüten  trotz  der 
Trennung  durch  die  Rautengrenze  und  den  Farb- 
wechsel des  Grundes  miteinander  in  Verbindung 
getreten  sind.  Dabei  ergeben  die  sie  verbindenden 
Ranken  ebenfalls  Rauten,  so  dass  sich  in  der 
Längsrichtung  drei  jeweils  um  ein  Drittel  der 
Rautenlänge  gegeneinander  verschobene  Sys- 
teme überschneiden.  Auf  der  nächsten  Stufe 
werden  die  Rauten  weiter  gebildet,  sodass  eine 
Vermehrung  und  bessere  Verteilung  der  Blüten 
möglich  ist.  Damit  ist  im  Prinzip  das  Schema 
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des  normalen  “Vasenteppichs”  erreicht.  Es  er- 
gibt sich,  wenn  man  die  Lanzettblattraute  der 
Form  der  beiden  Rankenrauten  anpasst.  Das  ist 
geschehen,  wobei  man  diese  neue  Ranke  anstelle 
der  Kelchform  der  beiden  anderen  als  geschwun- 
gene Ranke  mit  kleinen  Blättern  zeichnete. 
Gleichzeitig  werden  die  Rauten  noch  grösser, 
wodurch  sich  auch  in  der  Breite  des  Feldes  ihre 
Zahl  weiter  verringert.  Sind  es  ursprünglich 
vier  Rauten,  die  nebeneinander  liegen,  dann  nur 
drei,  so  werden  beim  gewöhnlichen  “Vasentep- 
pich” nur  noch  zwei  Rauten  gegeben.  In  dieser 
Form  hat  sich  das  Muster  durchgesetzt  und  so 
lange  behauptet,  dass  es  wohl  berechtigt  ist, 
diesen  Typ  als  den  “normalen”  zu  bezeichnen. 
Neben  ihm  besteht  aber  der  strengere  ältere  in 
gewissem  Umfang  weiter.  Ob  als  geschlossene 
Gruppe  oder  ob  gelegentlich,  vielleicht  im  Rah- 
men der  reduzierenden  und  archaisierenden  Ten- 
denzen der  mittleren  Periode,  wieder  aufgenom- 
men, das  zu  entscheiden,  ist  unser  Material 
noch  zu  gering.  Jedenfalls  besitzen  wir  Stücke 
aus  der  letzten  Zeit  des  normalen  “Vasentep- 
pichs” mit  dieser  strengen  Lanzettblattrautung. 

An  Teppiche  dieser  Art  dürften  die  ent- 
sprechend gegliederten  Teppiche  mit  einer  Stau- 
denmusterung anzuschliessen  sein,  die  im  17. 
und  18.  Jahrhundert  offenbar  beliebt  waren.  Von 
ihnen  bringt  Pope  drei  Beispiele  (T.  1233,  1240, 
und  1241  A),  die  aber  alle  einer  späten  Entwick- 
lungsstufe angehören.  Die  früheren  Vertreter 
dieser  Gruppe,  wie  z.B.  die  unter  einander  eng 
verwandten  Stücke  im  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  ( Abb . 23),  im  Musée  des  Arts  Déco- 
ratifs211 und  ehemals  in  der  Sammlung  Sarre,212 
bringt  er  eigentümlicherweise  nicht.213  Diese 
Teppiche  zeigen  eine  einfache,  kleinteilige  Rau- 
tengliederung aus  Arabeskblättern,  deren  Felder 

211  Unveröffentlicht. 

212  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  dt.,  II,  Taf.  8. 

213  Er  nennt  sie  kurz  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
nach  Südpersien  lokalisierten  Teppichen  auf  S.  2407. 


stets  dieselbe  Grundfarbe  haben  und  jeweils  mit 
einer  Blütenstaude  gefüllt  sind,  die  in  der 
Frische  der  Zeichnung  und  der  Vielfalt  der  For- 
men den  Stauden  auf  den  normalen  “Vasentep- 
pichen” nicht  nachstehen.  Die  Borte  hat  zwei 
reziproke,  gegiebelte  Ranken,  bei  denen  die 
kleinen  Nebenlappen  auf  der  Innenseite  der 
Arabeskblätter  zangenförmig  gekrümmt  sind, 
eine  Form,  die  auf  einer  ganzen  Reihe  von  ähn- 
lichen Teppichen  vorkommt  und  geradezu  zu 
einem  Leitmotiv  wird.  Dieselbe  Zeichnung  der 
Rauten  bei  etwas  stärkerer  Stilisierung  der  For- 
men bringen  zwei  Fragmente  bei  Sarre214  und 
ehemals  bei  Martin.215  Bei  einem  zweiten,  offen- 
bar späteren  Typ  werden  die  Rauten  eckiger 
gezeichnet  und  aus  Kelchranken,  wie  wir  sie  von 
den  “Vasenteppichen”  kennen,  gebildet.  Als 
Beispiel  sei  ein  Fragment  im  Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum in  Düsseldorf 216  genannt.  Stark  beschädig- 
te Stücke  dieser  Art  besitzen  das  Musée  His- 
torique des  Tissus  in  Lyon217  und  die  Islamische 
Abteilung  in  Berlin.218  Als  dritter  Typ  wäre  der 
von  Pope  als  erstes  Stück  abgebildete  Teppich 
der  Sammlung  Béhague  mit  seinen  Rauten  aus 
starren  Lanzettblättern  zu  nennen  (T.  1123), 
dem  ein  bei  Martin  abgebildetes  Fragment219 
sehr  nahe  steht.  Es  handelt  sich  also  bei  diesen 
Teppichen  mit  Blütenstauden  in  Rauten  um 
eine  nicht  unbedeutende  Gruppe,  die  mit  ihren 
besten  Exemplaren  in  die  Zeit  der  normalen 
“Vasenteppiche”  zurückreicht,  eine  reiche  Filia- 
tion in  Indien  findet,  über  eine  Reihe  von  gut 
zu  verfolgenden  Zwischenstufen220  sich  in  brei- 


214  Unveröffentlicht. 

215  Martin,  op.  dt.,  Fig.  195. 

216  Kunstgewerbemuseum  in  Düsseldorf,  Inv.  Nr. 
11047. 

217  D’Hennezel,  op.  dt.,  Nr.  433. 

218  Unveröffentlicht. 

219  Martin,  op.  dt.,  Fig.  184. 

220  Teppiche  in  der  Ermitage,  im  Musée  des  Arts 
Décoratifs  in  Paris  und  an  anderen  Orten. 
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tem  Strom  in  das  18.  Jahrhundert  ergiesst  und 
auch  im  19.  noch  nachwirkt.221 

Die  von  Pope  als  eigene  Gruppe  (“Group  E,” 

S.  2382-83)  behandelten  beiden  Teppiche  mit 
gereihten  Stauden  als  Füllung  des  in  einem  Fall 
ungegliederten  (Metropolitan  Museum, T.  1231), 
im  anderen  Fall  mit  einem  Mittelmedaillon 
und  Eckzwickeln  versehenen  Feldes  (Kelekian, 

T.  1230),  sind  hier  anzuschliessen.  Die  Stellung 
und  Verteilung  ihrer  Stauden  zeigt  deutlich  die 
Herkunft  aus  einer  Rautenmusterung.  Dass 
diese  gelegentlich  weggelassen  wird,  ohne  dass 
sich  die  Anordnung  der  Stauden  ändert,  bewei- 
sen die  Teppiche  bei  Kalmàn  Giergl  in  Buda- 
pest222 und  im  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.223 
Wie  Pope  den  interessanten  Teppich  der  Samm- 
lung Béhague  (T.  1232)  hier  anschliessen  will, 
ist  mir  unverständlich. 

Den  Teppich  des  New  Yorker  Handels  (T. 
1241B)  wird  man  auch  kaum  an  dieser  Stelle 
einordnen  können.  Diese  in  zahlreichen  Exem- 
plaren erhaltene  Gattung  hat  trotz  mancher 
Ähnlichkeiten  mit  der  Blütenstaudengruppe  der 
“Vasenteppiche”  doch  stärker  nordpersischen 
Charakter.  Ich  würde  ihren  Ahnherrn  eher  in 
dem  bekannten  Baumteppich  der  Williams  Col- 
lection (T.  1126)  vermuten.  Ein  Übergangs- 
stück befand  sich  vor  Jahren  im  Berliner  Pri- 
vatbesitz. Dann  folgen  als  ziemlich  geschlossene 
Gruppe  zwei  Teppiche  im  Museum  für  Kunst 
und  Industrie  in  Wien224  und  einer  in  der  Isla- 
mischen Abteilung  in  Berlin,225  bei  denen  aller- 
dings auch  eine  südpersische  Entstehung,  viel- 
leicht in  Shiräz,  denkbar  wäre.  Eine  andere 

221  Z.B.  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Zeiss  {Kat.,  Nr.  290), 
der  Vente  Mad.  X.,  Drouot,  6.XII.1917  (Nr.  46)  und  der 
Versteigerung  Georg  Hirth,  München,  1918  (Nr.  574). 

222  Abb.  Magyar  Iparmüvészet,  X (1907),  100,  Abb. 

156. 

223  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  185. 

224  Jahrb.  d.  allerhöchsten  Kaiserhauses,  XIII  (1892), 
Taf.  XXIII;  und  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  I,  Taf.  43. 

225  Erdmann,  Orientteppiche,  Abb.  9. 


Form  bringt  ein  Teppich  in  der  Sammlung  Bé- 
hague.226 Die  Spätform  mit  Zypressen,  Blüten- 
bäumen und  Weiden,  wie  sie  Tafel  1241B  zeigt, 
kommt  in  vielen  Beispielen  vor.227 

Eine  Variante  der  normalen  “Vasenteppiche” 
bringt  der  Teppich  des  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seums (T.  1237),  den  Pope  mit  dem  1656  da- 
tierten Teppich  im  Museum  zu  Sarajevo  (T.  1238) 
zusammen  als  eigene  Gruppe  (“Group  C,” 
S.  2381)  behandelt.  Bei  dem  Londoner  Tep- 
pich ist  der  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  klassischen 
Muster  noch  deutlich.  Zwei  der  Rankensysteme 
sind  korrekt  gezeichnet,  das  dritte  ist  dagegen 
verkümmert  und  hat  die  Form  von  isolierten 
Rautenmedaillons  angenommen,  was  in  der  Tat 
den  Gedanken  nahelegt,  dass  hier  das  normale 
“Vasenteppich”-Schema  gekreuzt  wird  mit  For- 
men der  frühen,  streng  gerauteten  Gruppe.  Der 
leider  sehr  beschädigte  Teppich  in  Sarajevo 
(T.  1238)  zeigt  dasselbe  Schema  in  einem  vor- 
geschrittenen Stadium  des  Zerfalls.  Nur  an  den 
mit  Palmettenblüten  gefüllten  Ovalen  sind 
noch  Reste  einer  einfachen  Rautung  erhalten.  Die 
anderen  Ovale,  deren  Wolkenbandfüllung  deut- 
lich auf  Einflüsse  aus  anderer  Richtung  weist, 
werden  von  Spiralranken  umgeben.  Manches 
spricht  dafür,  dass  diese  beiden  Teppiche  keine 
Unika  sind.  Jedenfalls  besitzen  wir  eine  ganze 
Anzahl  von  Fragmenten,  mit  Medaillons  oder 
Kartuschen  in  versetzten  Reihen,  die  man  ihrer 
Struktur  oder  Bortenformen  nach  in  einigem 
Abstand  an  die  “Vasenteppiche”  anschliessen 
möchte,228  obwohl  im  Muster  die  Rautengliede- 
rung nur  selten  noch  in  Rudimenten  erhalten  ist 

226  Corbin,  op.  cit.,  S.  190,  Nr.  193. 

227  Z.B.  Verst,  der  Sammlung  A.  S.  Drey  bei  Graupe, 
Berlin  17.-18.  VI.  1936,  Nr.  496;  Sale  Cora  Timken 
Burnett,  And.  Gall.  15.-16.  XI.  1929,  Nr.  373;  Buda- 
pest, Iparmüvészet  Museum,  Nr.  14794;  Martin,  op.  cit., 
Fig.  31 1 u.a.m. 

228  Vergl.  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  LXXIX,  Nr.  101;  und 
Martin,  op.  cit.,  Taf.  XVIII  und  Fig.  103. 
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und  vielfach  Einflüsse  aus  der  Richtung  der 
“Herätteppiche”  überwiegen.  Der  Teppich  der 
Deering  Collection  (T.  1239)  ist  von  Pope  sehr 
richtig  hier  eingeordnet.  Ein  ähnliches  Muster 
kommt  auf  einem  bei  Martin  abgebildeten  Frag- 
ment229 noch  mit  einer  typischen  “Vasentep- 
pichborte” vor.  Vermutlich  ist  auch  der  von 
Pope  für  Ostpersien  in  Anspruch  genommene 
Teppich  bei  P.  W.  French  & Co.  (T.  1179  a ) 
hier  anzuschliessen. 

Überschneidungen  mit  “Herätformen”  finden 
sich  auch  sonst  bei  Teppichen,  die  man  zur 
Gruppe  der  “Vasenteppiche”  rechnen  muss,  wie 
z.  B.  bei  den  Stücken  mit  einer  Musterung  aus 
Arabeskranken,  von  denen  Pope  das  Fragment 
im  Museum  für  Kunst  und  Industrie  in  Wien 
im  Zusammenhang  seiner  Gruppe  E erwähnt.230 
Steht  dieses  geistvoll  gezeichnete  Stück  mit 
seinen  Verwandten  ehemals  bei  Bernheimer,231 
Alphonse  Kann232  und  im  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum233  der  klassischen  Stufe  der  “Vasentep- 
piche” noch  nahe,  so  zeigen  spätere  Beispiele 
dieses  Typs  ehemals  in  der  Sammlung  Hai- 
nauer,234  im  Besitz  von  Ispénian235  und  Martin236 
einen  barocken  Stil,  bei  dem  der  Einfluss  von 
“Herätformen”  unverkennbar  ist.  Etwas  ähn- 
liches dürfte  auch  bei  den  Teppichen  mit  ge- 
reihten Vasen,  Stauden  und  Blüten  vorliegen 
(T.  1189),  die  Pope  nach  Ostpersien  lokalisiert, 
obwohl  die  Formen  ihrer  Musterung  auf  der 

229  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  188. 

230  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  I,  Taf.  31. 

231  Pope,  op.  cit.,  Nr.  21. 

232  Vente  Alphonse  Kann  1927,  Nr.  504. 

233  V.  und  A.  1825-1888;  Guide,  1931.  S.  13,  Nr.  11. 

234  Ausstellung  M uhammedanischer  Kunst  in  Mün- 
chen (München,  1910),  Nr.  54;  Abb.  M.  Montandon, 
L’Art  décoratif  (Paris,  1911),  S.  90. 

235  Exposition  d’art  persan  (Le  Caire,  1935),  Nr. 
T 152,  PI.  17. 

236  Martin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  198,  als  “Ottomanisches  Mu- 
seum in  Istanbul  bezeichnet,”  wo  aber  kein  Teppich  dieser 
Art  vorhanden  ist. 


ganzen  Linie  aus  den  “Vasenteppichen”  abzu- 
leiten sind.237 

Es  bleiben  die  vier  Teppiche,  die  Pope  als 
“Group  F”  (S.  2383-86)  um  den  Teppich  der 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington  (T.  1234) 
anordnet.  Dass  dieser  überaus  reizvolle  Tep- 
pich an  die  Spätphase  der  normalen  “Vasentep- 
piche” anzuschliessen  ist,  wurde  bereits  erwähnt. 
Zwischen  ihm  und  ihren  letzten  Ausläufern 
( Abb . 18-iç ) wäre  ein  Teppich  einzuschalten, 
der  sich  1930  bei  Jekylls  in  London  befand 
(Abb.  24 ) und  bei  verwandter  Bereicherung  des 
Musters  durch  lange  Lanzettblätter  die  drei- 
fache Rautengliederung  der  Grundmusterung 
noch  erkennen  lässt,  wobei  allerdings  in  der 
Breite  des  Teppichs  nur  noch  eine  Raute  er- 
scheint. Von  diesem  Stück  aus  ist  es  nur  ein 
Schritt  zu  dem  Teppich  in  Washington,  der 
ebenfalls  in  der  Breite  eine  Raute  zeigt,  in  der 
Länge  aber  ausserdem  noch  die  Überschneidung 
der  drei  Systeme  aufgelöst  hat.  Bei  genauerer 
Untersuchung  des  bestechend  gezeichneten  Mu- 
sters wird  deutlich,  an  welcher  Stelle  diese  Zer- 
störung des  Grundmusters  einsetzet:  bei  den 
Lanzettblättern.  Bei  ihrem  ersten  Auftreten 
auf  den  “Vasenteppichen”  lagen  diese  eng  auf  der 
Ranke  einer  Raute.  Dann  wurden  sie  grösser  ge- 
zeichnet, gestielt  und  so  allmählich  zu  einem  be- 
stimmenden Motiv  im  Gesamtaufbau  entwickelt. 
Hier  ist  ihre  Stielung  so  lang  und  ihre  Schwin- 
gung so  kräftig,  dass  sie  den  Ablauf  der  Raute 
unterbrechen  und  die  Rautenranke  in  ihre  seit- 
liche Einrollung  hineinreissen.  Dadurch  bleiben 
nur  noch  Reste  der  ursprünglichen  Gliederung 
erhalten  und  für  das  Muster  wird  der  Wirbel 
aus  zwei  sich  begegnenden  Lanzettblättern  be- 

237  Weitere  Beispiele;  Fragmente  im  Musée  des  Arts 
Décoratifs  in  Paris  und  in  der  Sammlung  Sarre;  Türk 
we  Islam  Müzesi,  Istanbul,  Nr.  773;  Slg.  Odescalchi- 
Andrassy  in  Budapest;  Vieux  Sérail  in  Istanbul;  Samm- 
lung Aly  Pascha  Ibrahim  in  Kairo;  ehemals  Coll.  Al- 
phonse Kann. 
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stimmend,  der  sich  jeweils  um  die  auf  den  Rau- 
tenschrägen angebrachten  Palmettblüten  legt. 
Dasselbe  ist  bei  dem  nicht  ganz  so  reich  ge- 
zeichneten Teppich  der  Sammlung  Gulbenkian 
(T.  1235)  der  Fall.  Auch  hier  erscheint  in  der 
Breite  des  Teppichs  eine  Raute  und  von  den  ur- 
sprünglichen drei  Systemen  der  Längsrichtung  ist 
nur  eins  korrekt  gezeichnet,  das  zweite  und  dritte 
von  den  Lanzettblättern  auseinander  gerissen. 
Auf  gleicher  Stufe  der  Musterentwicklung  steht 
der  steifere  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Brown  (T. 
1236),  bei  dem  es  sich  allerdings  fragt,  ob  er  das 
Muster  in  der  Breite  ursprünglich  ein  ein  halb 
mal  brachte.  Ein  sehr  ähnlich  gezeichneter  Tep- 
pich, der  sich  im  Palazzo  Davanzati  in  Florenz 
befand,  zeigt  es  jedenfalls  zweimal.238  So  weit 
ist  die  Gruppe,  an  die  auch  ein  bedeutender 
Teppich  im  Museum  für  Kunst  und  Industrie 
in  Wien239  anzuschliessen  wäre,  klar.  Das  Stück 
im  Grassi  Museum  in  Leipzig,240  das  Pope  als 
viertes  hier  anfügen  will,  zeigt  zwar  im  Muster 
deutliche  Zusammenhänge,  ist  aber  seiner  Fak- 
tur nach  ebenso  wie  ein  ihm  eng  verwandtes 
Stück  im  Türk  we  Islam  Müzesi  in  Istanbul241 
sicher  nordpersisch.  Trotzdem  ist  es  aber  in 
gewissem  Sinne  berechtigt,  es  hier  zu  nennen; 
denn  die  Ausläufer  dieses  letzten  Typs  der  “Va- 
senteppiche” gehen  offenbar  über  Nordpersien 
nach  dem  Kaukasus,  wo  sie  im  18.  Jahrhundert 
in  einer  ganzen  Anzahl  bedeutender  Arbeiten 
von  eigenartiger  Umstilisierung  des  persischen 
Musters  erhalten  sind. 

In  den  engeren  Kreis  dieser  Gruppe  möchte 
ich  dafür  den  Teppich  der  Sammlung  Béhague 
(T.  1232)  bringen,  dessen  Muster  von  einem 
das  normale  “Vasenteppich”-Schema  erst  leicht 

238  Photo  Brogi  22334. 

239  H.  Trenkwald,  Ein  persischer  Teppich  aus  dem 
ehemaligen  Besitz  des  österreichischen  Kaiserhauses 
(Wien,  1933). 

240  Sarre-Trenkwald,  op.  cit.,  II,  Taf.  10. 

241  Inv.  Nr.  741. 


auflockernden  Teppich  im  Türk  we  Islam  Mü- 
zesi in  Istanbul  242  vorbereitet  wird. 

Unikum  ist  das  von  Pope  als  eigene  Gruppe 
(“Group  D,”  S.  2381-82)  behandelte  Stück  der 
Havemeyer  Collection  im  Metropolitan  Museum 
(T.  1223),  das  nach  den  aus  gepaarten  Lanzett- 
blättern gebildeten  “Blüten”  einzelner  Felder 
ziemlich  spät  angesetzt  werden  muss. 

Diese  Ausführungen  zeigen,  dass  ich  zu 
einer  wesentlich  anderen  Verteilung  des  Mate- 
rials komme  als  Pope,  indem  ich  das  Verhältnis 
seiner  Gruppen  A und  B umkehre,  seine  Gruppe 
F als  Ausläufer  seiner  Gruppe  A anfüge,  die 
späten  Beispiele  seiner  Gruppe  B zu  einer  eige- 
nen, schon  in  früheren  Beispielen  bekannten 
Gattung  von  Blütenstaudenteppichen  zusam- 
menfasse, in  der  seine  Gruppe  E nur  einen  Son- 
derfall darstellt. 

In  grossen  Zügen  ergibt  sich  damit  das  fol- 
gende Bild  der  Entwicklung:  Die  Hauptgruppe, 
die  hier  als  normale  “Vasenteppiche”  bezeich- 
net sind,  bilden  die  Teppiche  mit  einer  drei- 
fachen aus  Ranken  gebildeten  Rautenmuste- 
rung. Dieser  Typ  entsteht  aus  den  Teppichen, 
bei  denen  eines  der  erheblich  kleineren  Rauten- 
systeme aus  Lanzettblättern  besteht.  Als  erste 
Stufe  sind  dabei  Teppiche  anzunehmen,  deren 
Muster  nur  diese  Lanzettblattraute  zeigte.  Die- 
ser normale  Typus  macht  mannigfache  Wand- 
lungen durch.  Auf  der  einen  Seite  wird  er  im 
Laufe  seiner  Entwicklung  allmählich  reduziert, 
wobei  bei  einer  besonderen  Gruppe  Blütenstau- 
den an  die  Stelle  der  füllenden  Spiralranken 
treten.  Auf  der  anderen  Seite  wird  er,  vor  allem 
durch  die  Einführung  von  Lanzettblättern,  be- 
reichert und  aufgelockert  bis  zu  so  freien  und 
barocken  Formen  wie  sie  der  Teppich  der  Corco- 
ran Art  Gallery  zeigt.  Dieser  Typ  bezeichnet  das 
Ende  der  Entwicklung  auf  dieser  Linie.  Neben 
diesem  normalem  Muster  laufen  eine  Reihe  von 
anderen  her,  von  denen  die  wichtigste  Gruppe 

242  Inv.  Nr.  798. 
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kleinteilig  gerautete  Teppiche  mit  Blütenstau- 
den als  Füllung  umfasst,  die,  wohl  auf  dem  Bo- 
den der  ursprünglichen  Produktion,  bis  in  das 
19.  Jahrhundert  nachleben.  Es  ist  durchaus 
denkbar,  dass  sie  ihre  Form  der  frühesten 
Gruppe  der  normalen  “Vasenteppiche”  entleh- 
nen, die  in  gewissem  Umfang  erhalten  bleibt 
und  gelegentlich  die  Hauptlinie  der  Entwick- 
lung kreuzt.  Aber  der  Reichtum  der  Gattung  ist 
damit  noch  nicht  erschöpft.  Ausser  den  gerau- 
teten  Mustern  gibt  es,  vielleicht  in  geringerer 
Anzahl,  Teppiche  mit  einer  Gliederung  durch 
freie  Arabeskranken  oder  versetzte  Reihen  von 
Medaillons,  die  in  ihrer  späteren  Entwicklung 
nicht  selten  Einflüsse  aus  der  Richtung  der 
“Herätteppiche”  zeigen. 

Damit  kommen  wir  zur  zweiten  Frage:  wann 
ist  diese  ungewöhnlich  reiche  Gattung  entstan- 
den? Pope  setzt  sie  sehr  spät  an  (“Dating,”  S. 
2386-88)  was  schon  darin  zum  Ausdruck 
kommt,  dass  er  den  wenig  sinnvollen  Namen 
“Vasenteppiche”  durch  die  Bezeichnung  “Shäh 
‘Abbäs  Teppiche”  ersetzen  möchte.  In  der  Re- 
gierungszeit dieses  Herrschers,  d.  h.  zwischen 
1587  und  1629, sollen  nach  seiner  Meinung  diese 
Teppiche  in  der  Hauptsache  gearbeitet  worden 
sein,  ihre  frühesten  Exemplare  am  Ende  des  16. 
Jahrhunderts,  ihre  spätesten  in  der  Mitte  des 
17.  Vergeblich  sucht  man  nach  Beweisen  für 
diese  Behauptung.  Im  Grunde  stützt  er  sie  auf 
ein  einziges  Argument,  nämlich  auf  die  ange- 
bliche innere  Verbindung  dieser  Teppiche  mit 
der  Persönlichkeit  dieses  Herrschers,  “to  whose 
robust  personality  (their)  force  and  grandeur 
must  have  been  an  immediate  appeal”  (S.  2267), 
“reflecting  his  robust  taste  and  fondness  for  the 
grandiose  and  rich”  (S.  2365).  Aber  dies  Be- 
weisstück ist  auch  nur  eine  Behauptung,  noch 
dazu  eine  recht  gewagte;  denn  die  Periode  Shah 
‘Abbäs  ist  künstlerisch  klar  umrissen  und  sehr 
eindeutig  auf  allen  Gebieten  ihrer  Produktion. 
Sie  lässt  sich  auf  einen  Generalnenner  bringen; 
Ridä  ‘Abbäsi.  Der  Stil  dieses  Künstlers  ist  der 


Stil  dieser  Zeit  und  war  gewiss  auch  der  Ge- 
schmack des  Herrschers,  nach  dem  er  sich 
nannte.  Hier  von  einem  “robust  taste”  zu 
sprechen,  berührt  fast  komisch.  Der  fast  ro- 
kokohaften Verfeinerung  dieses  Zeitgeschmacks 
entsprechen  viel  eher  die  sogenannten  “Polen- 
teppiche,” von  denen  Pope  denn  auch  an  an- 
derer Stelle  mit  Recht  sagt,  dass  sie  “all  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  court  at  Isfahan”  (S.  2391). 
Künstlerisch  gibt  es  kaum  einen  grösseren  Ge- 
gensatz als  die  strenge  Form  eines  klassischen 
“Vasenteppichs”  und  den  verspielten  Reichtum 
eines  “Polenteppichs.”  Sie  als  Ausdruck  dessel- 
ben Stilgefühls  zu  nehmen,  ist  eine  Unmöglich- 
keit. 

Popes  Analyse  der  “Vasenteppiche”  ist  da- 
bei vielfach  ausgezeichnet.  Man  wird  ihm  nur 
zustimmen  können,  wenn  er  in  ihnen  einen  Typ 
sieht,  “that  was  developed  with  pure  and  single 
reference  to  the  ideals  and  requirements  of  its 
own  craft”  (S.  2374),  so  dass  sie  “perhaps  even 
represent  the  soundest,  if  not  the  most  brilliant 
expression  of  the  art”  (S.  2372).  Man  wird  es 
mit  ihm  als  “a  tribute  to  its  integrity  and  ro- 
bustness” sehen,  “that  the  style  could  have 
maintained  itself  against  the  intrusion  of  spe- 
cial court  influences”  (S.  2374)  und  ihm  gerne 
beipflichten,  wenn  er  von  ihrem  “heroic  style” 
spricht  (S.  2376).  Das  alles  ist  richtig,  nur  der 
Stil  der  Zeit  Shah  ‘Abbäs  war  künstlerisch  alles 
andere  als  “heroisch.”  Seine  typischen  Vertreter 
unter  den  Teppichen  sind  die  “Polenteppiche.” 
“Polenteppiche”  aber  und  “Vasenteppiche”  kön- 
nen ebensowenig  Zeitgenossen  sein  wie  Ridä 
‘Abbäsi  und  Bihzäd. 

Gewiss,  mit  einzelnen  Exemplaren  reichen  die 
“Vasenteppiche”  in  diese  Zeit  hinein.  Ich  sehe 
keine  Schwierigkeit,  Stücke  wie  den  Teppich  der 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  (T.  1234)  dieser  Periode 
zuzuschreiben.  Aber  nach  dem  im  Vorange- 
henden Ausgeführten  dürfte  es  klar  sein,  dass 
sie  letzte  Ausläufer  einer  Entwicklung  sind,  die 
sicher  ein  gutes  Jahrhundert  umfasste.  Daten 
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fehlen  uns  mit  Ausnahme  des  Teppichs  von  1656 
im  Museum  zu  Sarajevo  (T.  1238).  Aber  dieses 
eine  Datum  spricht  deutlich  genug  für  einen 
frühen  Ansatz  der  Gruppe;  denn  dieser  Teppich 
vertritt  offensichtlich  eine  Spätphase,  die  nur 
noch  locker  mit  den  klassischen  Stücken  ver- 
bunden ist.  Auf  der  anderen  Seite  setzt  Pope 
selber  das  schöne  Fragment  mit  dunkelblauen 
Arabeskranken  in  der  Islamischen  Abteilung  der 
Staatlichen  Museen  (T.  1107)  um  1500  an. 
Man  mag  zweifeln,  ob  eine  so  frühe  Datierung 
zulässig  ist,  aber  man  kann  nicht  übersehen, 
dass  dieser  Teppich  in  seiner  ganzen  Haltung 
wie  in  der  Zeichnung  der  einzelnen  Formen  den 
“Vasenteppichen”  ausserordentlich  nahesteht. 
Ich  bin  daher  überzeugt,  dass  diese  Gattung  im 
frühen  16.  Jahrhundert  entstanden  ist.  Dieses 
Jahrhundert  umfasst  die  reiche  Entwicklung 
ihrer  beiden  Hauptgruppen.  Teppiche,  bei 
denen  eine  Entstehung  am  Anfang  des  17.  Jahr- 
hunderts wahrscheinlich  ist,  stehen  im  Rahmen 
der  Gattung  bereits  am  Ende  der  Entwicklung 
und  zeigen  die  ursprüngliche  Form  stark  aufge- 
lockert, Teppiche  aus  der  Mitte  des  17.  Jahr- 
hunderts bringen  sie  bis  zur  Unkenntlichkeit 
zersetzt  und  von  fremden  Formen  überlagert. 

So  bleibt  die  Frage  ihrer  Lokalisierung. 
Pope  nennt  Djawshakän  Kali  als  Ursprungsort 
dieser  Gruppe,  wobei  er  sich  auf  eine  Arbeit  in 
der  Kunstchronik  von  1926  bezieht.243  Liest 
man  dort  nach,  findet  man  eine  kurze  Notiz 
über  die  Teppiche  im  Mausoleum  in  Kumm  und 
die  Bemerkung,  er  werde  an  anderer  Stelle  den 
Beweis  erbringen,  dass  durch  diese  Teppiche  so- 
wohl die  “Vasenteppiche”  wie  die  “Polentep- 
piche” nach  Djawshakän  Kali  lokalisiert  wer- 
den könnten.  So  viel  ich  sehe,  hat  er  diesen 
Beweis  niemals  angetreten.  Es  ist  aber  klar, 
wovon  er  ausgehen  würde.  Die  kleinen  Tep- 

243  “Datierte  Seidenteppiche  aus  dem  Mausoleum  zu 
Kum  in  Persien,”  Kunst chronik,  XXXV  (1926),  311- 
12. 


piche  des  Mausoleums  mit  ihrem  Muster  aus 
Blütenstauden  (T.  1258-60)  schliessen  in  ge- 
wissem Sinne  an  die  “Vasenteppiche”  an.  Ebenso 
bringt  der  wohl  zugehörige  Medaillonteppich 
(T.  1257)  eine  allerdings  freie  und  ästhetisch 
wenig  befriedigende  Paraphrase  über  ein  Mu- 
ster dieser  Gattung.  Einer  dieser  Stauden- 
teppiche ist  nun  nicht  nur  1671  datiert,  son- 
dern auch  von  einem  Meister  Ni‘mat  Alläh 
Djawshakän!  signiert.  Daraus  kann  gefolgert 
werden,  dass  diese  Teppiche  im  Mausoleum  in 
Kumm  in  Djawshakän  Käl!  gefertigt  wurden. 
Da  sie  Beziehungen  zu  den  “Vasenteppichen” 
zeigen,  wäre  eine  weitere  Folgerung,  dass  auch 
diese  ganze  Gattung  dort  entstanden  ist.  Nun 
hat  aber  Pope  selber  in  seinen  einleitenden  Be- 
merkungen244 davor  gewarnt,  die  nisba  als  An- 
haltspunkt für  den  Produktionsort  eines  Tep- 
pichs zu  nehmen.  Sie  bedeute  in  den  meisten 
Fällen  nur  eine  Angabe  über  die  Herkunft  des 
Künstlers,  bzw.  seiner  Familie.  Es  ist  nicht 
einzusehen,  warum  gerade  in  diesem  Falle  diese 
Skepsis  nicht  angebracht  sein  soll,  um  so  mehr 
als,  worauf  ich  im  Vorangehenden  hingewiesen 
habe,  dieser  einen  nisba  “Djawshakän!”  eine 
grössere  Anzahl  von  “Kirmän!”  gegenübersteht 
und  zwar  auf  Teppichen,  die  ebenfalls  Bezie- 
hungen zu  den  “Vasenteppichen”  zeigen  und  in 
deren  Muster  das  der  Kumm-Teppiche  nach- 
lebt. Diese  Bezeichnungen  “Kirmän!”  kommen 
so  häufig  und  auf  stilistisch  so  deutlich  zusam- 
mengehörigen Stücken  vor,  dass  es  wahrschein- 
licher ist,  sie  als  Angabe  des  Produktionsortes 
zu  werten.  Das  hiesse  aber,  dass  die  Nachkom- 
men der  “Vasenteppiche”  in  Kirmän  gefertigt 
wurden.  Ich  möchte  daher  auf  die  alte  Mar- 
tin’sche  These  zurückgreifen  und  die  Heimat 
der  “Vasenteppiche”  in  Kirmän  annehmen,  das 
neben  Djawshakän  Käl!  unter  den  vier  Orten 
genannt  wird,  aus  denen  nach  Abu’l-Fadl  Tep- 
piche an  den  Hof  Akbars  exportiert  wurden. 

244  Survey,  III,  S.  2265-66. 
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Aïs  letzte  grosse  Gruppe  persischer  Teppiche 
bleiben  die  sogenannten  “Polenteppiche”  (“Silk, 
Gold,  and  Silver  Enriched  Carpets  of  the  Period 
of  Shäh  ‘Abbäs,”  S.  2388-2401).  Zunächst  geht 
Pope  darauf  ein,  wie  diese  irreführende  Bezeich- 
nung enstanden  ist.  Auf  der  Pariser  Ausstellung 
von  1878,  die  dazu  den  Anstoss  gab,  waren  übri- 
gens m.W.  nicht  die  Teppiche  der  Marienkirche 
in  Krakau,  die  sich  heute  im  Museum  der  dorti- 
gen Universität  befinden,  sondern  Stücke  aus 
dem  Privatbesitz  des  Fürsten  Czartoryski,245 
und  für  den  Nachweis  ihrer  persischen  Herkunft 
kommt  nicht  Bode,  sondern  Riegl  das  Haupt- 
verdienst zu.246  Dann  wendet  er  sich  mit  Recht 
gegen  die  Theorie,  diese  Teppiche  seien  in  erster 
Linie  gefertigt  worden,  um  als  Geschenke  den 
nach  Europa  gehenden  Gesandtschaften  mitge- 
geben zu  werden.  Die  gelegentlichen  Fälle  sol- 
cher Verwendung  reichen  zu  solchen  Folgerun- 
gen nicht  aus.  Die  Mehrzahl  ist  sicher  auf  dem 
Handelswege  nach  dem  Abendland  gelangt. 
Dieser  Import  muss  ausserordentlich  umfang- 
reich gewesen  sein,  da  heute  noch  etwa  400 
Stücke  erhalten  sind.  Dass  im  Orient  selber 
keine  Beispiele  mehr  vorhanden  zu  sein  schei- 
nen, dürfte  sich  aus  der  wenig  sorgfältigen  Tech- 
nik der  meisten  dieser  “Polenteppiche”  erklären, 
die  sie  einer  wirklichen  Benutzung  nicht  stand- 
halten, sondern  nur  da  überdauern  liess,  wo  sie 
schonender  behandelt  wurden.247  Endlich  ver- 
sucht er,  das  schwer  zu  übersehende  Material  zu 
ordnen,  indem  er  es  auf  mehrere  Gruppen  verteilt, 
für  die  er  verschiedene  Manufakturen  in  Isfa- 
han, Käshän,  Djawshakän  Kali  und  Kirmän 

245  E.  Guichard-A.  Darcel,  Les  Tapisseries  décora- 
tives du  Gardemeuble  (Paris,  1881),  PI.  96. 

246  “Zur  Frage  der  Polenteppiche,”  Mitteil.  d.  k.  k. 
Österreich.  Mus.  f.  Kunst  und  Industrie,  N.F.  IX  (1894), 
225-30,  und  “Neuere  Forschungsergebnisse  über  ori- 
entalische Teppiche,”  Mitteil.  d.  k.  k.  Österreich.  Mus.  f. 
Kunst  und  Industrie,  X (1895),  529. 

247  K.  Erdmann,  “The  So-called  Polish  Carpets,” 
Bull.  Amer.  Instit.  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeol.,  V (1938), 
260-62. 


annimmt.  Es  ist  verständlich,  dass  dieser  Ver- 
such bei  einer  Skizze  bleibt,  denn  zu  einer 
befriedigenden  Lösung  dieser  Fragen  fehlen 
jede  Vorarbeiten.  Eine  Übergangsgruppe,  die 
ihre  besten  Vertreter  in  den  beiden  Teppichen  der 
Sammlung  von  Mrs.  Rainey  Rogers  (T.  1261) 
hat,  lässt  sich  herauslösen.  Gute  Beispiele  die- 
ser Art  besitzen  die  Kunstgewerbemuseen  in 
Berlin  und  Köln.  Früh  sind  Teppiche  wie  die 
der  Lichtenstein  Sammlung  (T.  1242),  des 
Czartoryski  Museums  (T.  1243)  und  des 

Schlosses  Rosenborg  (T.  1254-55).  Das  sind 
erste  Pfade  in  dem  Dickicht  der  wuchernden 
Vielfalt  dieser  Gattung,  bei  der  auch  die  Mu- 
steranalyse anscheinend  nur  eine  Strecke  weit 
helfen  kann,  obwohl  überraschenderweise  ein 
bestimmter  Typ  (T.  1250)  sich  in  allen  seinen 
Varianten  als  Ausschnitt  aus  demselben  streng 
gezeichneten  unendlichen  Rapport  erweist.  Pope 
erwähnt  (S.  2392)  ohne  nähere  Angabe  geknüpfte 
Teppiche  mit  polnischen  Wappen.  Welche  sind 
gemeint?  Bei  den  Teppichen  mit  Phönixen  im 
Mittelmedaillon  in  Kopenhagen  scheint  mir  wie 
bei  allen  gestickten  “Polenteppichen”  eine  ori- 
entalische Entstehung  nicht  über  jeden  Zweifel 
erhaben.248 

Eine  sehr  eingehende  Besprechung  erfahren 
die  Wirkteppiche  (“Tapestry  Woven  Carpets,” 
S.  2401-5),  die  bei  aller  in  ihrem  Eklektizismus 
bedingten  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Muster  doch 
eine  so  geschlossene  Gruppe  bilden,249  dass  es 
mir  gewagt  erscheint,  sie  in  verschiedene  Orte 
(Käshän,  Yazd  und  Nordwestpersien)  zu  lokali- 
sieren. Käshän  ist  durch  polnische  Quellen250 
gut  beglaubigt.  Teppiche  wie  die  der  Sammlung 
Béhague  (T.  1266)  und  des  Residenzmuseums 

248  Diese  interessante  Frage  wird  E.  Kühnei  dem- 
nächst behandeln. 

249  Erdmann,  “Persische  Wirkteppiche  der  Safiden- 
zeit,”  S.  227-31. 

25°  Vergl.  T.  Mänkowski,  “Some  Documents  from 
Polish  Sources  Relating  to  Carpet  Making  in  the  Time 
of  Shah  ‘Abbäs  I,”  Survey,  III,  S.  2431-36. 
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in  München  (T.  1264)  schliessen  eng  an  die 
seidenen  Teppiche  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  an,  für 
die  Pope  dieses  Zentrum  in  Vorschlag  gebracht 
hat.  Auch  das  Vorherrschen  nordpersischer  Me- 
daillonmuster spricht  nicht  gegen  eine  solche 
Zuschreibung.  Auf  die  Beziehungen  zu  den  Tep- 
pichen der  “Sanguszko-Gruppe”  habe  ich  im 
Vorangehenden  aufmerksam  genacht.  Zu  er- 
wähnen wäre  ein  bisher  unbeachteter  Teppich, 
dessen  Teile  auf  verschiedene  deutsche  Samm- 
lungen verteilt  sind  und  der  neben  dem  Mün- 
chener Jagdteppich  das  grösste  und  bedeutend- 
ste Stück  der  Gruppe  darstellt.251 

Nach  Südpersien  (“South  Persia,”  S. 
2406-8)  lokalisiert  Pope  eine  kleine  Gruppe  von 
Gebetsteppichen,  deren  Nische  mit  einer  Staude 
von  stark  indischer  Zeichnung  gefüllt  wird 
(T.  1275).  Der  Abschnitt  “The  Ornament” 
(S.  2408-26)  gibt  eine  durch  viele  Zeichnungen 
illustrierte  Übersicht  über  die  Entwicklung  der 
wichtigsten  Ornamentformen  des  persischen 
Teppichs  der  klassischen  Zeit.  Den  Abschluss 
bildet  ein  kurzer  Ausblick  auf  den  neueren  Tep- 
pich (“Modern  Carpets,”  S.  2428-30).  Für 
Nordwestpersien  werden  die  “Gartenteppiche” 
(T.  1270-71),  für  Mittelpersien  zwei  Ausläufer 
der  “Vasenteppiche”  (T.  1241  A und  B,  nicht 
wie  im  Text  irrtümlich  1271  A und  B),  für 
Ostpersien  zwei  Teppiche  mit  Blütendekor 
(T.  1272  A und  B)  als  Beispiele  gebracht. 

Ergänzt  wird  diese  historische  Darstellung 
durch  eine  gründliche  Besprechung  der  techni- 
schen Probleme  (“The  Technique  of  Persian 
Carpet  Weaving,”  S.  2437-55),  bei  der  die  be- 
kannten Diagramme  S.  Trolls  vorzügliche  Dien- 
ste leisten.  Leider  kann  ich  auf  diese  Fragen 
nicht  mehr  eingehen.  Ich  möchte  nur  auf  Hein- 
rich Jacoby’s  Angaben  über  “Materials  Used  in 
the  Making  of  Carpets”  (S.  2456-65)  hinwei- 
sen,  die  eine  Fülle  von  interessantem,  wichtigem 
und  z.T.  neuem  Material  enthalten. 

251  Erdmann,  “Ein  persischer  Wirkteppich  der  Safa- 
widenzeit,”  S.  62-65. 
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Damit  ist  die  Besprechung  an  ihrem  Ende 
angelangt.  Sie  ist,  wider  eigenes  Erwarten,  ein 
“Survey”  der  Arbeit  geworden,  mit  der  sie  sich 
zu  beschäftigen  hatte.  Leider  wird  sie  deswegen 
dem  geläufigen  Schicksal  eingehender  Besprech- 
ungen doch  nicht  entgehen,  nämlich,  so  weit  sie 
überhaupt  gelesen  wird,  einen  falschen  Eindruck 
zu  hinterlassen.  Darum  sei  abschliessend  noch 
einmal  betont,  was  schon  eingangs  gesagt 
wurde:  Es  konnte  nicht  der  Sinn  einer  Be- 
sprechung wie  dieser  sein,  Lobeshymnen  zu  sin- 
gen. Das  Positive  versteht  sich  von  selbst.  Es 
ist  der  natürliche  Ausgangspunkt,  von  dem  aus 
die  einzelnen  Fragen  auf  gerollt  werden.  Unzu- 
reichende Arbeiten  lassen  sich  in  wenigen  Seiten 
rezensieren.  Welche  Fülle  an  wertvollem  Mate- 
rial, wichtigen  Problemen  und  neuen  Lösungen 
das  Teppichkapitel  des  Surveys  enthält,  kann 
durch  nichts  besser  bewiesen  werden,  als  durch 
die  ungewöhnliche  Länge  dieser  Besprechung, 
die  trotzdem  noch  keineswegs  allem  gerecht 
wird.  Dass  ich  meine  Aufgabe  dabei  hin  und 
wieder  darin  sehen  musste,  mit  dem  Blei  der  Be- 
denken den  kühnen  Flügelschlag  der  Pope’schen 
Ausführungen  zu  belasten,  wird  niemand  besser 
verstehen  als  der  Verfasser  selber;  denn  er 
weiss,  dass  ich  trotzdem  der  erste  bin,  das  Posi- 
tive seines  Vorstosses  anzuerkennen,  auch  da, 
wo  ich  ihm  nicht  oder  nicht  ganz  folgen  kann. 
Er  weiss  auch,  dass  es  mir  nicht  immer  leicht  ge- 
fallen ist,  als  Rezensent  diese  Pflicht  des  Re- 
tardierens  übernehmen  müssen. 

Ich  glaube  sagen  zu  können,  dass  wenige 
seine  Arbeit  so  gründlich  gelesen  haben  wie  ich. 
Daraus  möchte  ich  vor  allem  ein  Recht  ableiten  : 
das  Recht  zu  danken.  Ich  bin  gewiss,  wer  die 
Entwicklung  der  Teppichwissenschaft  in  den 
letzten  Jahrzehnten  verfolgt  hat,  wird  in  diesen 
Dank  einstimmen  und  er  wird  auch  spüren,  dass 
dieses  Gefühl  das  eigentliche  Agens  dieser  Seiten 
ist.  Dank  verpflichtet,  auch  einen  “Rezensen- 
ten.” Hier  kommt  er  aus  ganzem  Herzen:  wir 
sind  ein  Stück  vorangekommen. 


A REVIEW  OF  SASANIAN  AND  ISLAMIC  METALWORK  IN  A SURVEY 
OF  PERSIAN  ART*  BY  MAURICE  S.  DIMAND 


«J  OSEF  ORBELI  OF  THE  HERMITAGE  IS  THE  AUTHOR 
of  the  chapter  on  Sasanian  and  early  Islamic 
metalwork  of  Iran.  The  chapter  on  metalwork 
of  later  Islamic  periods,  beginning  with  the  Sel- 
juks,  is  written  by  Ralph  Harari,  well-known 
collector  of  Near  Eastern  metalwork.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Islamic  material  into  two  parts  does 
not  give  the  reader  a clear  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment of  style  and  various  technical  processes.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  visualize  from 
Orbeli’s  chapter  when  the  Sasanian  style  ends 
and  the  Islamic  begins.  Orbeli’s  contribution  was 
translated  from  the  French  and  edited,  according 
to  a footnote,  by  Phyllis  Ackerman,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  sections  in  brackets  and  for 
many  footnotes.  Such  an  introduction  of  edi- 
torial sections  is  a very  unusual  procedure  and 
unfair  to  the  author.  These  editorial  sections 
often  overlap  from  one  paragraph  to  another, 
complicating  the  work  of  the  student  wishing  to 
follow  the  thoughts  and  arguments  of  Orbeli.  It 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  added 
the  names  of  the  collaborators,  for  Orbeli  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  many  unverified 
statements  expressed  in  the  inserts. 

Orbeli  divides  the  Sasanian  and  post-Sasanian 
silver  vessels  according  to  themes  rather  than 
style:  investitures,  audiences,  the  king  as  soldier, 
hunts,  the  exploits  of  Bahräm  Gür,  battle  scenes, 
cult  themes,  animal  motifs,  and  ornamental 
themes.  These  sections  are  followed  by  para- 

*  J.Qrbeli,  “Sâsânian  and  Early  Islamic  Metalwork,” 
A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  ed.  by  A.  U.  Pope  and  P.  Acker- 
man (London  and  New  York,  1938),  I,  716-70,  Figs. 
250-65;  IV,  Pis.  203-46.  R.  Harari,  “Metalwork  of  Later 
Islamic  Periods,”  A Survey  of  Persian  Art  (London  and 
New  York,  1939),  III,  2466-2529,  Figs.  806-43;  VI,  Pis. 
1276-1396. 


graphs  on  shapes,  techniques,  relations  to  other 
crafts,  foreign  influences,  domestic  influences,  at- 
tributions, dating,  provenance.  The  last  section 
is  devoted  to  bronze  vessels.  It  is  evident  from 
this  division  that  the  author  wished  to  emphasize 
the  cultural  background  and  iconography  of  Sa- 
sanian metalwork  rather  than  artistic  values.  In 
a work  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Survey  devoted 
to  Persian  art,  the  presentation  of  artistic  and 
technical  developments  should  have  been  of  pri- 
mary importance;  instead  they  take  a secondary 
place.  A separate  chapter  on  Sasanian  iconog- 
raphy and  symbolism  would  have  been  of  great 
use  to  the  reader  interested  in  such  problems. 
The  illustrations  are  arranged  in  a haphazard 
manner,  which  is  very  confusing  to  the  reader. 
The  editors  themselves  apparently  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  author’s  chronology  of  the  sil- 
ver dishes,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  foot- 
note: 

“The  order  of  the  plates  is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  chronological  or  re- 
gional attributions,  on  which  a proper  sequence 
depends,  with  any  confidence.  But  in  the  course 
of  preparing  the  chapter,  progress  has  been  made 
in  dating  and  defining  classes,  and  the  Editors  of- 
fer the  following  alternative  arrangement  of  the 
plates  showing  precious  metal  vessels.” 

The  editors  refer  in  the  footnote  to  the  recent 
work  of  Kurt  Erdmann,  who  attempted,  for  the 
first  time,  to  classify  Sasanian  silver  dishes  with 
hunting  scenes.  This  work  and  E.  Herzf eld’s  re- 
ply to  this  and  to  Erdmann’s  1 article  on  “Dating 

1 The  two  articles  by  Erdmann  are:  “Die  sasanidischen 
Jagdschalen.  Untersuchungen  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der  iranischen  Edelmetallkunst  unter  den  Sasaniden,” 
Jahrb.  d.  preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  LVII  (1936),  193-232; 
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of  the  Täk-i  Bustän”  throw  light  on  many 
problems  of  Sasanian  art  which  Orbeli  entirely 
ignored.  It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  a 
review  to  go  into  all  these  problems.  I shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  clarify  some  of  the  contro- 
versial questions. 

As  Orbeli  stated,  more  than  a dozen  plates  can 
be  definitely  dated  because  they  depict  identifi- 
able kings.  They  can  be  recognized  by  their  in- 
dividual crowns,  known  from  their  coins.  But 
the  crowns  of  some  of  the  rulers  have  similar  fea- 
tures, which  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  kings. 

An  important  silver  dish  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (PI.  231  A)  with  a royal  lion  hunt  en- 
graved in  low  relief  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
period  of  Bahräm  V Gür  (420-38).  Erdmann  in 
his  recent  article  refutes  this  attribution  and  re- 
gards the  dish  as  a seventh-century  copy  of  a 
third-century  original,  with  the  addition  of  the 
crown  of  Bahräm  Gür.  Erdmann  points  out 
certain  stylistic  differences  from  other  silver 
dishes,  stating  that  the  British  Museum  piece 
could  not  be  of  the  fifth  century  because  of  the 
flat  and  uniform  relief  and  deep  contours.  Ac- 
cording to  Erdmann  the  high  relief  was  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  Sasanian  silver  dishes  until  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  exag- 
gerated relief  was  reduced,  becoming  gradually 
flatter  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and 
finally  superseded  by  strongly  accentuated  out- 
lines. Following  this  scheme  of  development, 
Erdmann  believes  that  the  silver  dish  of  the 
British  Museum  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  sev- 
enth century,  but  he  admits  that  the  dish  has 
unusual  quality,  superior  to  all  other  “copies.” 
To  convince  any  skeptics  about  the  seventh  cen- 
tury date  of  the  dish,  Erdmann  presents  addi- 


and  “Das  Datum  des  Täk-i  Bustän,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV 
(x937) 5 7 9— 9 7 • Herzfeld’s  reply  is  given  in:  “Khusrau 
Parwëz  und  der  Täq  i Vastän,”  Archaeol.  Mitteil,  aus  Iran, 
IX  (1938),  91-158. 


tional  arguments,  which  are  even  less  convincing 
than  those  given  above.  He  points  out  that  the 
row  of  hairlocks  which  appears  between  the  cren- 
elation  of  the  crown  and  the  jeweled  band  is  not 
consistent  with  the  structure  of  the  crown.  Before 
going  into  the  problem  of  style  of  this  dish,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  Herzfeld’s  study  of  the 
crown  in  his  excellent  and  convincing  reply  to 
Erdmann’s  articles.  Herzfeld  destroys  com- 
pletely Erdmann’s  chronology  and  points  to 
several  monuments  which  show  the  same  series  of 
hairlocks  between  the  band  and  the  crenelations. 
These  locks  appear  on  the  crown  of  the  god 
Hurmizd  in  Täk-i  Bustän  and  on  early  coins  of 
Hurmizd  I and  of  Shäpür  II.  The  crown  of 
Bahräm  V Gür  on  the  dish  in  the  British  Museum 
is,  according  to  Herzfeld,  not  only  better,  but 
more  correctly  rendered  than  on  his  coins. 

The  dating  of  the  dish  in  the  British  Museum 
is  closely  connected  with  the  whole  problem  of 
stylistic  development  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels. 
Is  the  development  as  represented  by  Erdmann 
based  on  facts,  and  can  it  be  upheld?  Erdmann 
himself  destroys  his  theory,  to  a great  extent,  by 
assigning  the  silver  dish  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, attributed  in  the  Survey  to  Khusrau  I2 
{Fig.  /),  and  the  dish  of  the  Bibliothèque  Na- 
tionale (PI.  214)  to  Përôz  (Fïrüz)  (457-83). 
He  admits  the  difficulties  in  dating  both  dishes 
to  the  period  of  one  ruler.  The  dish  in  the  Biblio- 
thèque Nationale,  which  has  been  generally  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Khusrau  II  (590-628),  is 
totally  different  in  technique  and  style  from  the 
Përôz  dish  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
Paris  dish  is  cast,  the  relief  kept  low,  and  it 
has  richly  engraved  details.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  dish  has  a high  relief  with  many  sections 
beaten  separately  and  soldered  on.  To  find  an 
explanation  for  this  sudden  change  of  style,  Erd- 
mann construes  an  incredible  theory  that  the  dish 

2 This  attribution  is  based,  apparently,  on  my  article 
in  the  Metropolitan  Mus.  Bull.,  XXIX  (1934),  74-77. 
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of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  was  not  the  work 
of  a Sasanian  court  manufactory,  but  of  some 
other  center  outside  of  the  Sasanian  empire.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  quality  of  the  workmanship  it 
is  very  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  made 
in  a provincial  center.  The  style  of  this  dish,  so 
different  from  that  of  the  Përôz  dish  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  is  definitely  pictorial  and  might 
have  been  derived  from  wall  paintings.  It  recalls 
also  the  hunting  scenes  of  Täk-i  Bustän  which 
have  always  been  attributed  to  the  period  of 
Khusrau  II  (590-628),  although  Erdmann  be- 
lieves them  to  be  the  work  of  Përôz.  As  Herzfeld 
has  shown  convincingly,  the  popular  attribution 
of  Täk-i  Bustän  to  Khusrau  II,  although  derived 
from  a legend,  is  based  on  the  writings  of  Hishäm, 
the  founder  of  the  historical  and  geographical  lit- 
erature of  the  Arabs.  Herzfeld  also  gives  other 
evidence  for  the  identification  of  the  king  of  the 
Paris  dish  as  Khusrau  II.  According  to  him,  the 
crown  of  the  dish  in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale 
represents  a variety  which  is  known  from  later 
coins  of  Khusrau  II,  after  610.  Herzfeld  calls 
the  style  of  this  dish  a “replica”  of  the  hunting 
reliefs  of  Täk-i  Bustän.  From  a technical  point 
of  view  there  are  many  parallels  between  the  dish 
and  the  reliefs.  The  details  of  the  dish  are  chis- 
eled with  great  freedom;  some  of  the  engraved 
lines  are  delicate  and  thin,  others  heavier,  often 
placed  irregularly,  thus  contributing  to  the  live- 
liness of  the  surface,  which  also  characterizes  the 
hunts  of  Täk-i  Bustän.3  Comparing  the  ani- 
mals of  the  dish  and  of  the  reliefs,  particularly 
the  boars,  one  finds  a great  similarity  in  the  ren- 
dering of  fur. 

A dish  in  the  Hermitage  found  in  1936  near 
the  town  of  Tcherdyne  in  Siberia  (Fig.  2)  should 
also  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Khusrau  II,  al- 
though in  the  Survey,  following  Miss  Trever’s 

3 F.  Sarre,  “Säsänian  Stone  Sculpture,”  A Survey  of 
Persian  Art  (London  and  New  York,  1938),  IV,  Pis.  163, 
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suggestion,  the  king  is  identified  as  Përôz.  Erd- 
mann does  not  ref  er  to  this  dish,  as  it  was  unknown 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  silver  dishes 
with  hunting  scenes.  Herzfeld  in  discussing  this 
dish  refutes  the  attribution  to  King  Përôz.  The 
costume  of  the  king  on  the  Tcherdyne  dish  does 
not  appear  before  the  time  of  Khusrau  I (see 
crystal  of  the  gold  dish  in  the  Bibliothèque  Na- 
tionale in  Paris  [PI.  203],  and  the  dish  from 
Kungur  in  the  Hermitage)  .4  The  pear-shaped  hair 
globe  is  known  only  from  coins  of  Kawädh  II 
(628).  According  to  Herzfeld  the  type  of  the 
crown  is  very  close  to  that  of  Khusrau  II  during 
the  period  from  590  to  597.  The  style  of  the  hunt- 
ing scene  presents  many  interesting  features, 
some  of  which  are  known  from  late  Sasanian 
dishes.  The  king  of  the  Tcherdyne  dish,  hunting 
ibexes  with  bow  and  arrow,  is  not  on  horseback  as 
in  most  of  the  hunting  dishes,  but  standing,  his 
body  in  full  view,  the  head  in  profile.  The  relief  is 
of  medium  height,  with  most  of  the  details  sup- 
pressed. The  composition  of  the  Tcherdyne  dish 
reveals  a certain  artistic  decline  as  compared 
with  dishes  of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century. 
This  is  apparent  also  in  the  modeling  and  the  en- 
graving of  details,  particularly  of  the  ribbons. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  dish  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  period  of  King  Khusrau  II.  It 
would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  the  dish 
of  Khusrau  II  in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale. 
Both  dishes  are  totally  different  in  style  and,  if 
contemporary,  indicate  that  in  Sasanian  silver  of 
that  period  at  least  two  styles  existed  side  by  side. 
The  absence  of  a uniform  style  of  Sasanian  silver- 
ware is  evident  already  in  the  fourth  century 
dishes,  like  the  ones  with  Shäpür  II  (PI.  206) 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Hermitage  (Pis.  209- 
10),  the  Freer  Gallery  (PI.  211),  and  a dish  with  ' ' 
Shäpür  III  (383-88)  in  the  Hermitage  (PI. 
205).  In  spite  of  certain  differences  of  opinion 

4J.  Orbeli  and  C.  Trever,  Orfèvrerie  sasanide  (Mos- 
cow-Leningrad,  1935),  PI.  13. 


Fig.  2 — Tcherdyne  Dish  of  Khusrau  II.  Leningrad,  Hermitage 


After  Orbeli  and  Trever 
Fig.  3 — Silver  Vase.  Leningrad,  Hermitage 


After  Strzygowski 

Fig.  4 — Gold  Vase  from  Nagy-Szent- 
Miklos.  Vienna,  Kunsthist.  Museum 


After  A Survey  Persian  Art 
Fig.  5 — Silver  Dish.  Leningrad,  Hermitage 
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in  the  identification  of  some  of  these  kings,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  style  of  Sasanian  silver  was 
never  uniform,  and  therefore  one  cannot  accept 
Erdmann’s  theory  of  an  organic  development  of 
style. 

In  addition  to  the  above  dishes  with  relief 
decoration  there  is  a group  in  which  the  decora- 
tion is  only  engraved.  There  is  a decided  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  date.  The  crudely  en- 
graved dish  in  the  Hermitage5  is  attributed  by 
Herzfeld  to  Shäpür  III,  whereas  Erdmann  re- 
gards it  as  a later  copy  of  a fourth-century  piece. 
A dish  in  the  Hermitage  (Orbeli-Trever,  PI.  17) 
shows  an  engraved  decoration  with  a king  hunt- 
ing lions.  Herzfeld  identified  the  king  as  Bahräm 
Gür,  but  Erdmann  regards  the  dish  as  a copy  of 
a copy  from  originals  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  A second  engraved  dish  with  Bahräm 
Gür  hunting  lions  is  in  the  Hermitage  (PI.  231). 
It  is  a direct  copy  of  the  British  Museum  dish, 
and  Smirnow  rightly  regarded  it  as  a modern  imi- 
tation made  in  India  at  Rawalpindi.  Smirnow’s 
opinion  was  generally  accepted.  Orbeli,  however, 
for  some  unexplained  reason  regards  it  as  a copy 
made  in  India,  but  in  ancient  times.  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  Survey  as  to  the  date  of 
this  piece.  The  legend  of  the  illustration  indicates 
the  period  of  Bahräm  Gür,  but  in  a footnote  the 
editors  seem  to  accept  Smirnow’s  theory. 

A well-known  dish  with  engraved  decoration 
in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  (PI.  230 
A)  bears  a representation  of  a king  bestowing 
gifts  of  jewelry  on  the  queen.  Sarre6  identified 
the  king  as  Yazdigird  II  (438-57)  or  Baläsh 
(484-89).  Orbeli,  or  rather  the  editors,  inter- 
preted the  subject  matter  of  the  dish  in  the  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery  in  a different  way.  They  re- 
gard the  scene  as  an  episode  from  the  life  of 
Bahräm  Gür  (known  from  the  Shah  Namah), 

s Ibid..,  PI.  9. 

6 F.  Sarre,  Die  Kunst  des  alten  Persien  (Berlin,  1922), 
PI.  in. 


who  is  exchanging  gifts  with  Sapïnüd,  daughter 
of  Shangil,  king  of  Hind.  The  date  of  the  plate  in 
the  text  of  the  Survey  is  given  as  late  Sasanian  or 
immediately  post-Sasanian;  the  legend  under  the 
illustration  calls  it  post-Sasanian.  Herzfeld  ac- 
cepts, with  certain  reservations,  Sarre’s  identifi- 
cation of  the  king  as  Yazdigird  II  or  Baläsh.  Ac- 
cording to  Herzfeld  the  crown  of  the  king  on  the 
Walters  dish  might  show  perhaps  the  earliest 
representation  of  a “kuläh,”  which  could  have 
been  introduced  under  Baläsh  (484-88).  The 
pear-  or  cone-shaped  artificial  “korymbos”  of  the 
crown  is  of  importance  in  the  dating  of  the  dish. 
It  is  a characteristic  feature  of  later  crowns,  and 
was  mentioned  on  page  194  in  connection  with  the 
Tcherdyne  dish  of  Khusrau  II.  The  crown  of 
the  king  on  the  Walters  dish  has  peculiar  features 
which  seem  to  indicate  a later  period  than  the 
fifth  century.  One  would  not  expect  to  find  in 
the  fifth  century  such  a conventional  rendering 
of  a king’s  crown.  The  contours  and  details  of 
the  Walters  dish  are  heavily  engraved,  almost 
of  the  uniform  thickness  evident  in  a number  of 
dishes  which  are  definitely  post-Sasanian.  The 
contrast  between  the  engraving  technique  of  the 
Walters  dish  and  that  of  the  Bahräm  Gür  piece 
in  the  British  Museum  is  striking.  In  the  latter, 
which  is  of  the  fifth  century,  the  contours  consist 
of  fine  lines  which  are  supplemented  by  numerous 
delicate  details  used  for  the  modeling  of  the 
figures.  The  skillful  engraving  shows  a high  ar- 
tistic quality  that  is  absent  in  the  dish  of  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery.  The  style  of  the  Walters 
dish  indicates  that  it  must  be  later  than  the  fifth 
century,  probably  as  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
but  still  pre-Islamic. 

A number  of  silver  dishes  with  hunting  scenes 
can  be,  more  or  less  definitely,  assigned  to  the 
early  Islamic  era.  One  of  these  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum (PI.  229  B)  represents,  according  to  Orbeli, 
Bahräm  Gür  hunting  boars  and  lions.  Sarre  iden- 
tified the  king  as  Khusrau  II,  Bachhofer  as  Pë- 
röz,  Erdmann  as  Hurmizd  IV  or  Kawädh  II(?). 
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The  opinions  on  the  date  of  the  dish  vary  also. 
Orbeli  calls  it  post-Sasanian,  Bachhofer7  dates 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Sarre  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  Erdmann,  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  (?).  The  scene  itself  is 
based  on  earlier  representations  of  Sasanian  art. 
The  crown  of  this  king  looks  like  that  of  Khu- 
srau  I,  but  most  probably  does  not  represent  any 
particular  Sasanian  king.  It  is  evident  that  several 
silver  dishes  served  as  a model  for  this  dish,  which 
shows,  as  Erdmann  points  out,  stylistic  features 
indicating  the  late  Sasanian  period  and  possibly 
even  the  post-Sasanian.  The  relief,  applied  in  the 
Sasanian  manner,  is  kept  low  and  flat,  while  out- 
lines and  details  are  strongly  emphasized.  The 
rendering  of  costumes  and  other  motifs  is  conven- 
tionalized, indicating  the  post-Sasanian  period. 

There  are  several  other  dishes  which  are  re- 
lated in  style  to  the  above  piece  in  Berlin.  One 
of  them,  in  the  Hermitage,  with  a symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Moon  God  (PI.  207  B)  has  heavy 
engraved  outlines  and  should  therefore  be  as- 
signed to  the  post-Sasanian  period,  and  not  to 
the  Sasanian,  as  in  the  Survey.  Orbeli  observes 
that  the  dish  in  the  Hermitage  with  a representa- 
tion of  a festive  scene  (PI.  230  B)  is  stylistically 
closely  related  to  the  dish  in  Berlin  and  should  be 
dated  to  the  eighth  century.  As  in  the  Berlin  piece 
the  flying  angel  offers  the  king  a necklace.  Cer- 
tain details  of  this  plate  are  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  Sasanian  metalwork.  Under  the  throne 
one  can  see  three  types  of  vessels,  two  of  which 
are  familiar  Sasanian  types  that  survived  in  the 
early  Islamic  era. 

Two  post-Sasanian  silver  dishes  in  the  Her- 
mitage illustrate  the  well-known  legend  of  Bah- 
räm  Gür  and  Äzäda.  Orbeli  regards  them  as 
post-Sasanian,  and  thinks  that  one  (PI.  229  A) 
may  be  as  late  as  the  ninth  century.  Both  of  the 
dishes  represent  the  scene  according  to  a formula 

7 L.  Bachhofer,  “Sasanidische  Jagdschalen,”  Pantheon, 

XI  (1933),  62-66. 


similar  to  that  seen  in  thirteenth-century 
Rayy  polychrome  pottery  and  in  Persian  minia- 
ture paintings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Both  dishes  bear  Pahlavi  inscriptions  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  owner.  One  (Orbeli- 
Trever,  PI.  12),  which  belonged  to  Mihrbôdjët, 
is  rendered  in  a conventional  style  inferior  to  that 
of  purely  Sasanian  silverwork.  As  Erdmann 
points  out,  the  king,  who  according  to  the  story 
should  be  Bahram  Gür,  wears  a crown  which  is 
not  that  of  the  ruler.  The  second  dish  with  the 
story  of  Bahram  Gür  and  Äzäda  (PI.  229  A), 
property  of  Përôzân,  shows  the  king  wearing  a 
crown  of  the  sixth  century  and  is  regarded  by 
Erdmann  as  later  than  the  dish  of  Mihrbôdjët. 
The  relief  of  the  Përôzân  dish  is  uniformly  flat 
and  has  heavy  outlines.  The  design  of  the  dish, 
particularly  of  the  animals,  has  a stylization 
which  emphasizes  graceful  curves. 

The  decorative  tendency  of  the  early  Islamic 
era  is  apparent  in  another  post-Sasanian  silver 
dish  in  the  Hermitage  (PL  225  A),  which,  in  the 
illustration,  is  dated  to  the  ninth  century.  It  rep- 
resents a goddess,  either  Anahit  or,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  text,  Drväspä,  the  spirit  of  animal 
creation,  playing  a flute  and  seated  on  the  back 
of  a lion  griffin.  The  relief  is  flat,  and  the  styliza- 
tion of  the  animal  is  strongly  emphasized.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  griffin  has  an  engraved  scale 
pattern,  which  one  finds  frequently  in  post- 
Sasanian  metalwork.  The  border  of  heart 
motifs  is  also  a characteristic  feature  of  many 
post-Sasanian  pieces.  The  dish  bears  a Pahlavi 
inscription,  which,  according  to  Herzfeld,8  reads: 
property  of  Dädhburzmihr,  son  of  Farrukhän 
Gilgilän,  Spahbedh  of  Khurasan.  According  to 
Herzfeld,  this  prince  ruled  in  Tabaristän  either 
from  708-18  or  728-38.  The  dish  must  have 
been  not  only  his  property  but  also  made  for  him. 
It  should  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  first  half 

8 E.  Herzfeld,  “Postsasanidische  Inschriften,”  Archaeol. 
Mitteil,  ans  Iran,  IV  (1932),  140-56. 
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of  the  eighth  century.  Why  Orbeli  dates  it  to 
the  ninth  century  is  not  further  explained  in  the 
text  of  the  Survey.  The  eighth  century  dating  is 
further  confirmed  by  a similar  stylization  of  ani- 
mals and  birds  on  the  Mshatta  façade  in  Berlin, 
which  dates  most  probably  from  the  time  of  the 
Umayyad  Caliph  Walîd  II  (743-44).  This 
Iranian  animal  style  of  the  Umayyad  era  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  triangle  D of  the  façade.9 

Of  importance  in  the  classification  of  post- 
Sasanian  silver  is  a dish  in  the  Hermitage  (PI. 
217)  with  a hunting  scene  in  which  the  prince 
does  not  wear  the  usual  crown  or  the  garment  of 
a Sasanian  king,  but  is  dressed  in  a belted  tunic 
with  a sword.  A wild  boar  killed  by  an  arrow  is 
lying  beneath  the  horseman  in  a landscape,  indi- 
cated by  plants  growing  at  the  edge  of  a pool.  The 
horseman  and  the  hunted  animals,  a boar  and  a 
lion,  are  in  a relatively  high  relief,  reflecting  the 
tradition  of  the  true  Sasanian  metalwork,  but  the 
technique  is  entirely  different.  The  horseman  and 
the  lion  were  embossed  on  one  piece,  the  boar  on 
another;  both  pieces  were  then  riveted  to  the 
plain  dish.  In  the  illustration  of  the  Survey  the 
dish  is  called  Sasanian  (?)  or  Parthian.  A foot- 
note on  page  759  explains  this  attribution  further: 
“There  is  an  inscription  on  one  (PI.  217)  but  the 
writing  is  ambiguous  and  the  interpretation  sub- 
ject to  dispute.  Herzfeld  in  Archaeolo gische 
Mitteilungen  IV,  pp.  1 51-154,  reads  it:  Sharwën 
the  Masmoghän,  and  identifies  him  as  a member 
of  the  Masmoghän  dynasty  of  Damäwand  be- 
ginning 141  h.  (758/9  a.d.).  He  believes  that  the 
plate  was  made  for  the  owner,  as  the  style  fits  the 
date  and  place.  Miss  Trever,  on  the  other  hand, 
classes  the  plate  as  Parthian.  Erdmann,  in  Jahr- 
buch der  preussischen  Kunstsammlungen,  LVII, 
p.  222,  follows  Herzfeld’s  reading  of  the  inscrip- 
tion and  identifies  the  figure  as  Sharwën,  attrib- 
uting the  plate  to  North  Persia,  c.  700  (c.  80  h.).” 

9 B.  Schulz  and  J.  Strzygowski,  “Mschatta,”  Jahrb.  d. 
preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  XXV  (1904),  205-373. 


Unfortunately,  the  footnote  of  the  Survey  does 
not  give  the  complete  inscription  of  the  dish, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “This  dish  of  silver  coin 
ordered  to  be  made  for  Sharwën  the  Masmo- 
ghän.” Furthermore,  Herzfeld  tells  us  that  the 
dynasty  of  Masmoghäns  of  Damäwand  ended  in 
141  h.  (758-59  a.d.)  with  the  conquest  of  Ustü- 
näwand  and  did  not  begin  with  this  year,  as  stated 
in  the  footnote  of  the  Survey.  According  to  the 
inscription,  the  dish  must  have  been  made  before 
758-59,  that  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  dish  can  neither  be  Parthian  nor  Sa- 
sanian, as  Orbeli  and  Trever  believe.  The  style 
of  the  decoration,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  true  Sasanian  pieces,  speaks  against  such 
a dating.  Neither  the  costume  of  the  horseman 
with  heavily  engraved  schematic  folds,  nor  the 
weapons  and  harness  of  the  horse  are  Sasanian. 
The  style  of  the  plate  agrees  entirely  with  the 
date  indicated  by  the  inscription.  The  animals, 
although  based  on  earlier  Sasanian  models  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  rendered  in  a man- 
ner which  was  unknown  in  the  purely  Sasanian 
period.  The  fur  of  the  boar  is  stylized  into  a sche- 
matic pattern  which  is  definitely  post-Sasanian, 
although  related  to  the  boars  of  the  hunting  re- 
lief of  Täk-i  Bustän.  The  geometrical  rendering 
of  the  water  is  also  typical  of  late  Sasanian  and 
post-Sasanian  silver.  The  schematic,  almost  geo- 
metric, treatment  of  the  lion’s  face  and  mane  and 
the  minutely  chiseled  surface  of  the  body  are  ele- 
ments that  are  unknown  in  the  silverware  of  the 
Sasanian  era. 

Silver  dishes  and  vases  with  representations 
of  animals  and  birds  form  an  important  group  of 
Sasanian  and  post-Sasanian  metalwork.  The  con- 
tinuation of  symbolic  meaning  into  the  early  Is- 
lamic era  is  quite  probable,  and  the  observations 
on  that  subject  in  the  Survey  are  quite  plausible. 
The  cosmic  and  fertility  symbols  developed  in 
the  Sasanian  era  were  adopted  by  other  prov- 
inces of  the  East,  where  they  were  used  as 
ornament  without  any  symbolic  meaning.  In 
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Mohammadan  art  they  gradually  lost  their 
original  meaning,  becoming  a part  of  the  decora- 
tive repertoire  of  the  Near  East.  The  animals 
and  birds  represented  on  Sasanian  and  post- 
Sasanian  silver  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
classes:  those  taken  from  nature,  and  fantastic 
creatures.  The  animal  style  of  the  Sasanians  was 
based  to  a great  extent  on  earlier  Iranian  and  an- 
cient Oriental  traditions,  well  known  from  Assyr- 
ian and  Achaemenian  art. 

A number  of  important  pieces  with  animal 
and  bird  decoration  are  missing  in  the  Survey. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  vase  in  the  Hermitage 
showing  a pattern  of  birds  in  medallions  formed 
by  bosses  (Fig.  3),  are  among  the  earliest  Sa- 
sanian silver  vessels,  dating  probably  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  Probably  of  the  same 
period  is  a silver  vase  with  vintage  scenes,  in 
the  British  Museum.10  The  decoration  of  this 
piece  is  embossed  in  high  relief  and  shows 
stylistic  relations  to  Hellenistic  prototypes  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Related 
in  style  are  three  vases  in  the  Hermitage11  with 
representations  of  dancers  holding  attributes 
of  the  goddess  Anahit,  embossed  in  high  re- 
lief. Not  a single  one  of  these  vases  is  illustrated 
in  the  Survey,  although  Orbeli  mentions  in  the 
text  (p.  760)  that  one  of  these  has  an  inscription 
which  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Another  vase  of  similar  shape 
and  type,  in  the  Hermitage,  probably  of  the  fifth 
century  (PI.  216  B),  has  a decoration  of  medal- 
lions with  eagles  attacking  or  holding  a deer  in 
their  claws.  The  two  medallions  are  separated 
by  a popular  Sasanian  design  of  a palmette  tree 
with  birds.  The  motif  of  an  eagle  holding  a deer 
had  doubtless  a symbolic  meaning.  It  was  known 
in  the  Parthian  era,  as  on  two  gold  clasps,  one  in 

10 O.  M.  Dalton,  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus  (2nd  ed.; 
London,  1926),  PI.  XXXIX,  No.  209. 

11  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  Pis.  44-47. 

12  M.  S.  Dimand  and  H.  E.  McAllister,  Near  Eastern 
Jewelry  (New  York,  1940),  Fig.  4. 


the  Metropolitan  Museum12  the  other  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  (PI.  138  A,  B),  and  a plaque  in  the 
Hermitage  (PI.  138  E).  It  is  probably  an  astral 
symbol,  of  the  sky  eagle  of  the  sun  god  Mithra, 
carrying  up  to  heaven  Ploma,  the  personification 
of  water  and  vegetation. 

The  animal  style  of  the  later  Sasanian  period, 
that  is  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Survey  by  several  fine  examples 
from  the  Hermitage  and  other  museums.  A plate 
with  a bird  in  a circular  medallion  holding  a 
necklace  (PI.  215  B)  has  characteristic  elements 
of  the  last  Sasanian  style,  such  as  the  low  relief. 
The  birds  are  familiar  from  seventh-century 
textile  patterns  of  Täk-i  Bustän.  The  stylization 
of  the  plant  motifs  of  the  scrolls  encircling  the 
bird  medallion  shows  the  Sasanian  floral  design 
at  its  best.  This  ornament  recalls  similar  plant 
designs  of  the  great  grotto  of  Täk-i  Bustän.13 
The  bowl  or  cover  (PI.  215  A)  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Teheran,  which  has  a central  medal- 
lion with  a duck,  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  The  stylization  of  the  tail  and  feathers 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a textile  pattern  of  Täk-i 
Bustän,14  so  that  the  above  piece  may  be  dated 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  A more 
advanced  stylization  of  birds  is  seen  on  a plate 
of  the  Hermitage  (PI.  2 16  A)  on  which  the  pheas- 
ants and  the  duck  recall  the  pattern  of  the  Täk-i 
Bustän  textiles,  but  are  somewhat  more  stylized. 
It  might  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  duck  motif  continued  in  the  Islamic 
era  and  appears  in  ninth-century  paintings  of 
Samarra,  and  as  far  east  as  Qyzyl  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.15 

Among  the  most  popular  fantastic  animals  of 
Sasanian  art  was  the  winged  monster,  senmurv, 
known  also  as  hippocampus,  part  bird,  part  lion 
and  dog.  It  might  represent,  as  Orbeli  suggests, 

13  A Survey  of  Persian  Art,  IV,  Pis.  167,  168. 

14  Ibid.,  PI.  165  A. 

15  E.  Herzfeld,  Die  Malereien  von  Samarra  (Berlin, 
1927),  p.  60. 
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a cosmic  concept  connected  with  the  three  heav- 
ens. An  early  representation  of  the  senmurv  ap- 
pears on  a vase  in  the  Hermitage.16  It  is  less 
stylized  than  other  pieces,  as  for  instance,  the 
ewer  in  Plate  226,  which  could  not  be  much 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  A plate  in  the 
British  Museum  (PI.  227)  is,  according  to  Or- 
beli,  still  further  stylized,  with  the  protruding 
foliate  tongue  and  foliate  pattern  on  the  tail.  Or- 
beli  follows  the  dating  of  Dalton,  assigning  this 
plate  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  As  in  most 
post-Sasanian  silver  vessels  the  engraving  plays 
a much  more  important  role  than  the  relief.  The 
Iranian  artists  of  the  early  Islamic  era  were  not 
only  interested  in  the  representation  of  animals, 
but  often  endeavored  to  create  a decorative  pat- 
tern, as  exemplified  in  the  British  Museum  dish 
and  other  related  pieces.  The  dish  presents  new 
artistic  values,  which  were  due  to  certain  influ- 
ences, and  to  the  reaction  against  Irano-Hellen- 
istic  principles.  One  is  able  to  establish  a fairly 
accurate  chronology  of  silver  dishes  with  animal 
decoration.  Some  of  the  dating  of  Orbeli  has  to  be 
revised.  The  dishes  illustrated  in  Plates  2 19,  220, 
222,  223,  224B  are  not  Sasanian,  as  Orbeli  sug- 
gests, but  rather  post-Sasanian. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  post-Sasanian 
pieces  is  a dish  in  the  Hermitage  showing  a lion 
attacking  a deer  (Fig.  5).  The  stylization  of  the 
bodies  and  the  schematic  rendering  of  the  mus- 
cles are  quite  different  from  those  in  Sasanian  art. 
The  geometrical  treatment  of  the  lion’s  face  and 
mane,  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  contours,  and 
the  composition  indicate  that  this  plate  is  post- 
Sasanian  and  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century.  The  style  is  definitely  Islamic. 
The  animal  group  is  placed  within  a central  cir- 
cle, and  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is 
left  plain  without  any  decoration.  This  feature, 
unknown  in  Sasanian  silver,  appears  on  three 
other  plates  in  the  Hermitage  (Pis.  207  A,  219), 

16  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  PI.  40. 


which  Orbeli  wrongly  classifies  as  Sasanian.  All  of 
them  have  identical  stylistic  features,  indicating 
a possible  common  origin.  Two  of  the  plates  are 
decorated  with  ibexes  stylized  in  similar  fashion. 
The  third  is  decorated  with  a figure  of  a senmurv. 
All  of  them  have  a plant  ornament  that,  although 
based  on  Sasanian  prototypes,  points  not  only  to 
the  post-Sasanian  era  but  also  to  an  artistic  cen- 
ter outside  Iran  proper.  This  plant  ornament  con- 
sists of  half  palmettes  and  full  palmettes  of  sev- 
eral types,  which  are  new  creations  unknown  in 
Sasanian  decoration.  Characteristic  features  of 
the  palmettes  are  the  circular  leaves  and  the  curl- 
ing of  the  ends,  known  from  Central  Asiatic  orna- 
ment, particularly  from  finds  at  Khotcho,  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and  from  metalwork  of  the 
so-called  migration  period  found  in  Albania, 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Europe  (Fig. 
iq).  The  same  plant  ornament  appears  also  in 
a related  group  of  silver  vessels  (Pis.  222,  223  A, 
B),  that  are  post-Sasanian  and  hardly  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  Orbeli  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinctive style  of  this  group  of  silver  vessels, 
although  he  does  not  explain  its  origin.  The  edi- 
torial comment  on  this  group  points  out  the  indi- 
vidual style  of  the  plant  ornament,  its  Far 
Eastern  relations,  and  a particular  quality  in  the 
drawing  of  animals.  The  plant  ornament,  par- 
ticularly the  scrollwork  and  “trees”  with  heart- 
shaped  palmettes,  is  closer  to  Seljuk  than  to 
Sasanian  art.  The  animals  also  are  interesting 
prototypes  of  the  Seljuk  animal  style. 

Of  importance  from  a stylistic  and  technical 
point  of  view  is  the  ewer,  with  winged  “camels” 
in  the  Hermitage  (PI.  223)  wrongly  called  Sasa- 
nian in  the  Survey.  The  plant  ornament  is 
partly  in  relief  and  partly  engraved,  consisting 
of  palmette  devices  showing  relations  to  the  ab- 
stract ornament  of  early  Islamic  art  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  Chinese  floral  design  of  the  Tang 
period.  The  palmettes  of  the  ewer  have  beveled 
or  slanting  surfaces,  produced  by  a technique 
which  probably  originated  in  the  Scytho-Siberian 
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art.  This  type  of  relief  carving  became  very 
popular  in  the  Near  East  under  the  Abbasids  and 
was  probably  brought  from  Central  Asia.  The 
palmettes  of  the  plate  depicting  the  animal  com- 
bat (PI.  220)  are  rendered  in  the  same  technique 
as  those  of  the  ewer.  The  palmette  ornament  of 
the  ewer  recalls  that  of  a terra-cotta  ossuary  lid, 
found  at  Biya-Nayman  in  Russian  Turkestan 
(I,  Fig.  1 18),  and  of  an  unpublished  fragment 
of  a vase  found  at  Nishapur.  The  ewer  and  some 
of  the  related  pieces  should  be  assigned  to  Trans- 
oxiana  or  to  Eastern  Turkestan.  The  ewer  (PI. 
223  A,  B)  and  the  cup  (PI.  222)  have  a common 
stylistic  feature  unknown  in  Sasanian  silver,  but 
typical  of  Islamic  metalwork:  in  both  pieces  the 
engraved  ornament  is  placed  against  a back- 
ground of  punched  dots.  Some  of  the  pieces,  as 
for  instance  the  bucket  and  a cup  in  the  Her- 
mitage (Orbeli-Trever,  Pis.  51,  54),  are  even 
later  in  date  and  possibly  as  late  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  More  properly  this  group  of 
silver  should  have  been  included  in  Harari’s 
chapter. 

Two  post-Sasanian  dishes  in  the  Hermitage 
(Pis.  208,  218)  and  a ewer  in  the  Museum  at 
Lyon  17  decorated  with  figure  subjects  should  be 
assigned  to  Central  Asia.  The  dish  with  a king  on 
a throne,  accompanied  by  courtiers  and  musi- 
cians, was  discussed  by  Strzygowski  in  his  Altai 
Iran.  He  connected  this  dish  with  the  Turks  of 
Central  Asia.  The  racial  type  of  the  figures,  the 
treatment  of  garments,  and  the  ornament  indi- 
cate a Central  Asiatic  origin  for  these  vessels.  Of 
interest  is  the  fabric,  according  to  Strzygowski  a 
rug,  which  covers  the  throne.  The  engraved  orna- 
ment is  entirely  Chinese,  a further  proof  for  the 
Central  Asiatic  origin  of  the  dish. 

To  the  Central  Asiatic  group  of  silver  vessels 
belongs  also  a silver  dish  in  the  Hermitage,  found 
in  Siberia  and  frequently  published  as  Sasanian. 

17  J.  J.  Smirnow,  Argenterie  orientale  (St.  Petersburg, 
1909),  PI.  36. 


It  is  not  reproduced  in  the  Survey,  but  is  well 
known  from  Smirnow’s  and  Sarre’s  publica- 
tions.18 Sarre’s  remarks  about  this  dish  are  very 
interesting.  He  notes  that  it  is  a very  curious 
piece,  as  it  shows  a nude  female  figure,  rendered 
in  Greek  style,  standing  beside  a stag,  which  con- 
trasts with  the  surrounding  plant  ornament.  The 
latter,  says  Sarre,  has  a certain  relation  to  Sasan- 
ian forms,  but  recalls,  together  with  the  animals, 
Far  Eastern  art.  Sarre’s  observations  are  quite 
correct;  the  mixture  of  styles  could  only  be  ex- 
plained if  one  localizes  it  to  an  artistic  center  out- 
side of  Iran  proper.  The  female  figure  is  perhaps 
Anahit  and  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a Sa- 
sanian dish  in  the  Hermitage  (PI.  233  A).  The 
vine  scroll  with  animals  and  birds  suggests  Tang 
mirrors,  but  is  rendered  in  a fashion  which  re- 
veals a nomadic  origin.  The  design  is  engraved 
and  placed  against  a punched  background.  The 
technique  of  the  dish,  the  plant  ornament,  and 
the  curious  style  of  animals  indicate  that  it  is  of 
Central  Asiatic  origin,  and  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century. 

In  connection  with  post-Sasanian  metalwork, 
one  should  consider  the  important  treasure  of 
gold  vessels  from  Nagy-Szent-Miklos,  in  Hun- 
gary, now  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  vases,  which  in  both  shapes  and 
decoration  are  directly  related  to  Sasanian  art 
{Fig.  4) . These  vessels,  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Survey,  have  been  frequently  discussed  by 
various  authors,  among  them  Hampel,  Supka, 
and  Strzygowski.19  Strzygowski  attributed  most 
of  this  treasure  to  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia.  Ac- 
cording to  Supka  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the 
pieces  are  old  Turkish  and  are  dated  by  several 
scholars  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  here  is  their  relation  to  Sasanian 
and  post-Sasanian  silver  vessels.  The  decoration 

18  Ibid.  ; Sarre,  op.  cit.,  PL  124. 

19  J.  Strzygowski,  Altai  Iran  und  Völkerwanderung 
(Leipzig,  1917). 
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in  most  cases  is  in  low  relief,  and  the  ornament 
frequently  has  beveled  surfaces.  On  two  of  the 
pieces  one  finds  the  representation  of  an  eagle 
holding  in  its  claws  a naked  female  figure,  which 
is  sometimes  interpreted  as  Garuda  holding  Nagi, 
the  snake  goddess.  There  is  an  earlier  Sasanian, 
probably  seventh  century,  version  of  this  subject 
on  a silver  dish  found  in  1936  in  Tcherdyne  in  the 
Ural  district,  published  by  Trever,20  who  refers 
to  the  similarity  between  the  Sasanian  silver  dish 
and  the  gold  vase  from  Hungary.  According  to 
Trever,  the  motifs  are  probably  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  the  eagle  of  god  Indra-Mithra  ele- 
vating Soma  or  Homa,  the  personification  of 
vegetation  and  fertility.  Certain  other  decorative 
motifs  of  the  “Hungarian”  vases,  such  as  groups 
of  animals  in  a landscape  or  the  combat  scene, 
showing  a griffin  attacking  a deer,  are  also  derived 
from  Sasanian  art.  Here  the  style  has  definite  post- 
Sasanian  features,  known  from  other  metalwork 
of  the  early  Islamic  era.  The  ornament  is  also 
derived  from  Sasanian  art,  but  is  schematized  in 
the  style  of  the  post-Sasanian  period.  Geometri- 
cal scrolls  and  palmette  devices  which  appear  on 
several  of  the  vases  are  characteristic  of  Turkish 
art  of  Central  Asia. 

The  survival  of  Sasanian  motifs  in  the 
Islamic  era  of  Iran  is  definitely  established  by 
two  silver  jugs  in  the  Hermitage  that  bear  Kufic 
inscriptions.  It  is  curious  that  these  two  impor- 
tant pieces,  published  many  years  ago  by  Smir- 
now  (Pis.  71,  72)  are  never  discussed  in  books  on 
Muhammadan  or  Iranian  art.  In  the  Survey, 
there  is  a drawing  of  one  of  the  vases  in  Harari’s 
chapter  (Fig.  823).  Both  pieces  give  a clue  to  the 
dating  of  some  other  silver  vessels,  frequently 
called  Sasanian.  One  vase  (Fig.  6)  has  a globu- 
lar body  and  a large  conical  neck,  a shape  that 
recalls  some  of  the  early  Islamic  glassware,  sev- 
eral pieces  of  which  came  from  the  excavations 

20  C.  Trever,  Nouveaux  plats  sasanides  de  l’Ermitage 
(Moscov-Leningrad,  1937),  PI.  III. 


of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  Nishapur.  The 
vase  is  decorated  on  body  and  neck  with  inter- 
laced medallions  containing  peacocks  holding 
leaves  in  their  beaks.  Around  the  top  of  the  body 
runs  a band  with  a Kufic  inscription  expressing 
good  wishes.  The  type  of  script  could  not  be 
much  later  than  the  tenth  century.  As  in  many 
post-Sasanian  silver  vessels  the  decoration  is  en- 
graved and  stylized  in  the  manner  of  the  early 
Islamic  period.  Although  derived  from  Sasanian 
art,  the  birds  are  quite  different  from  their  proto- 
types. 

The  second  jug  (Fig.  7)  has  on  the  neck  a 
decoration  of  birds  and  lion  griffins  within  com- 
partments of  angular  interlacings  in  low  relief. 
On  the  body  one  sees  scrolls  with  half  palmettes 
and  full  palmettes,  enclosing  birds  in  the  round. 
As  in  so  many  post-Sasanian  silver  vessels,  the 
whole  background  of  this  ewer  has  punched  dots. 
Below  the  neck  is  a Kufic  inscription  which  may 
also  be  assigned  to  about  the  tenth  century.  The 
decoration  of  both  jugs  shows  an  interesting  tran- 
sition between  the  Sasanian  and  Seljuk  styles  of 
Iranian  art.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  examples 
of  little-known  metalwork  of  the  Samanids,  and 
might  have  been  the  product  of  Khurasan  or 
Transoxiana.  Related  to  both  vessels  is  an  octag- 
onal tray  in  Berlin  (PI.  238),  which  Orbeli 
rightly  classifies  as  post-Sasanian.  The  styliza- 
tion of  the  monsters  within  circles  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  vase  in  Figure  6.  Sarre  has  as- 
signed this  tray  to  the  period  from  the  eighth  to 
tenth  century,  but  I think  that  the  tenth  century 
is  a more  probable  date. 

Sasanian  and  post-Sasanian  bronze  vessels 
are  discussed  in  a separate  section.  To  judge 
from  the  parts  which  are  in  brackets,  Orbeli  him- 
self contributed  very  little,  most  of  it  was  written 
by  the  editors  of  the  Survey.  Orbeli  states  that 
most  of  the  bronzes  in  the  Sasanian  style  were 
very  probably  made  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Sasan,  and  have  the  same  forms,  the 
same  decoration,  and  the  same  technique  as  Sa- 
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sanian  silver.  I agree  entirely  with  Orbeli  that 
most  of  the  bronze  vessels  are  of  the  early  Islamic 
era.  Many  of  the  bronzes,  particularly  the  large 
plates,  show  a decoration  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  Sasanian.  Most  of  the  so-called  Sasanian 
bronze  vessels  in  Russian  collections  came  from 
the  province  of  Daghestan  in  the  Caucasus.  Or- 
beli tells  us  that  Daghestan,  known  for  centuries 
for  its  metalwork,  imported  two  classes  of  bronze 
objects;  those  of  poorer  quality  were  melted 
down,  and  those  of  better  quality  were  kept  as 
models. 

The  Sasanian  and  post-Sasanian  bronze  ves- 
sels can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  trays  or 
plates;  (2)  ewers  and  aquamanilia.  The  editors 
of  the  Survey  regard  a tray  in  the  Hermitage  with 
relief  decoration  (PI.  236)  as  probably  the  earli- 
est of  the  group  and  still  of  the  Sasanian  period. 
I agree  entirely  with  them  that  the  figure  sub- 
jects are  of  late  Hellenistic  derivation  and  sug- 
gest Syria  rather  than  Iran  as  the  country  of 
origin.  A tray  in  the  Hermitage  with  a hunting 
horseman  in  the  center  21  is  derived  from  Hellen- 
istic prototypes,  but  the  design,  particularly  the 
animals,  is  stylized  in  a fashion  which  might  indi- 
cate a Caucasian  origin.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Munich  exhibition  this  plate  is  dated  to  the  sixth 
century  with  a question  mark.  I believe  that  it 
is  later,  perhaps  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
Even  later,  of  about  the  tenth  century,  and  of 
Daghestan  manufacture,  is  a third  bronze  plate22 
in  the  Hermitage,  having  features  derived  from 
the  post-Sasanian  decoration.  The  degeneration 
of  design  and  the  conventional  treatment  of  Hel- 
lenistic motifs  is  evident  in  a plate  in  Berlin,23 
which  Kühnei  dated  to  the  eighth  century  with  a 
question  mark.  Sarre  regarded  it  as  even  earlier, 
dating  it  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  because 
of  the  “antique”  character  of  the  decoration.  A 

21  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  PI.  65. 

22  Ibid.,  PI.  67. 

23  Munich  Catalogue,  II,  PI.  139. 


careful  analysis  of  the  style  and  technique,  such 
as  dotted  lines  accompanying  the  design,  and 
other  features,  exclude  a pre-Islamic  dating.  The 
design  derived  from  some  Hellenistic  model  is 
here  so  degenerated  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
its  prototype. 

An  interesting  dish  in  the  Hermitage  (PI. 
235),  dated  in  the  Survey  to  the  late  Sasanian  or 
early  Islamic  period,  has  more  direct  connections 
with  Sasanian  art  and  might  have  been  made  in 
Iran  proper.  The  plant  motifs  of  this  plate  con- 
sist of  vine  trees  and  scrolls,  stylized  in  a manner 
known  from  definitely  post-Sasanian  monuments 
and  objects.  Some  of  the  vines  growing  out  of 
vases  are  placed  in  medallions  as  in  Sasanian 
textiles  and  stucco  decoration.  A feature  of  this 
plate  is  the  frequent  use  of  “pearls”  and  disks 
in  borders  and  in  rosettes.  The  latter,  formed  of 
seven  disks,  are  of  Sasanian  origin  and  were  par- 
ticularly popular  in  the  early  Islamic  and  Seljuk 
era,  both  in  metalwork  and  pottery.  The  style 
of  the  plate  excludes  a dating  to  the  Sasanian 
period.  The  dish  could  not  be  earlier  than  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century. 

A bronze  plate  in  Berlin  (PI.  237)  with  an  en- 
graved decoration,  dated  in  the  Survey  to  the  late 
Sasanian  period,  is  one  of  the  controversial  pieces. 
In  the  center  of  the  dish  is  a building  which  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a garden  pavilion,  by  others  as 
a fire  temple,  or  the  Takht-i  Tâkdis,  the  throne  of 
Khusrau.  Around  this  building  is  an  arcade  with 
horseshoe  arches,  some  of  them  pointed,  contain- 
ing various  plant  ornaments,  such  as  vine  and 
palmette  scrolls,  combined  in  some  of  the  fields 
with  a tree  or  candelabrum  motif  ending  with  a 
pair  of  Sasanian  wings.  Although  the  relation  to 
Sasanian  art  is  evident,  the  style  of  ornament 
suggests  the  post-Sasanian  era.  In  the  Munich 
Catalogue  this  plate  was  dated  to  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth century;  Sarre  dated  it  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  The  horseshoe  arch,  although  known  in 
the  late  Sasanian  period,  played  a more  important 
role  in  early  Islamic  architecture.  It  is  known  at 
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Ukhaidir  and  at  Amman  in  Trans-Jordan,  where 
a similar  arcade  is  filled  with  plant  motifs.  Arches 
with  highly  decorative  palmette  devices  appear 
on  the  Abbasid  mimbar  from  Kairouan,  made  in 
Baghdad  under  Harun-al-Rashid.  In  my  article24 
on  Umayyad  and  Abbasid  ornament,  I called  at- 
tention to  the  purely  ornamental  use  of  Sasanian 
wings  in  early  Islamic  monuments,  such  as  the 
eighth-century  Mshatta  façade,  the  mimbar  and 
luster  tiles  at  Kairouan,  and  other  objects  of  the 
early  Abbasid  period.  The  style  and  character  of 
the  ornament  on  the  bronze  dish  are  more  com- 
patible with  the  early  Islamic  period  than  the 
Sasanian  and  should  be  dated  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
stylization  of  some  of  the  motifs  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  possibly  made  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Iran  in  the  province  of  Khurasan  or  Transoxiana. 

Bronze  ewers  and  vessels  in  the  shape  of  ani- 
mals or  birds  are  mostly  all  post-Sasanian.  The 
only  definitely  Sasanian  piece  is  a ewer,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Prince  Orloff,  now  privately 
owned  in  New  York.25  There  is  a drawing  of  this 
ewer  in  the  chapter  on  Persian  ornament  (III, 
Fig.  910),  but  Orbeli  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his 
chapter.  This  magnificent  ewer,  of  graceful 
shape,  has  a relief  decoration  of  four  rows  of 
palmettes  and  “lotus”-buds  and  leaves.  The 
handle  consists  of  a beautifully  stylized  lion, 
which  shows  the  Iranian  animal  style  at  its  best. 
The  half  palmettes  with  en  creux  petals  (compare 
with  the  shape  of  the  gold  vessel  in  the  Hermi- 
tage 26 ) form  in  each  row  a continuous  design, 
well  known  from  Sasanian  stucco  decoration 
from  Ctesiphon  and  Kish.  In  the  intervening 
spaces  of  each  row  are  “lotus”-buds,  which  were 

24  M.  S.  Dimand,  “Some  Aspects  of  Omaiyad  and 
Early  ‘Abbasid  Ornament,”  Ars  Islamica,  IV  (1937),  294- 
337- 

25  R.  Ettinghausen,  “ ‘Six  Thousand  Years  of  Persian 
Art.’  The  Exhibition  of  Iranian  Art,  New  York,  1940,” 
Ars  Islamica,  VII  (1940),  115,  and  Figs.  17  and  19. 

26  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  PI.  63. 


originally  inlaid,  probably  with  red  copper. 

Post-Sasanian  bronze  vessels  are  either  plain 
(PI.  243)  or  have  an  engraved  decoration  in  re- 
lief, several  of  them  being  inlaid  with  copper. 
Most  of  these  vessels  follow  the  well-known 
Sasanian  type  of  ewers.  Others  are  variations  of 
the  Sasanian  type  or  entirely  new  forms  created 
in  the  eighth  century.  One  type  has  a globular 
body  and  long  tubular  neck,  with  a spout  in  the 
shape  of  a bird.  There  are  about  six  ewers  of 
this  type,  three  in  the  Hermitage,27  one  in  Cairo 
( Survey , Pis.  245,  246),  one  in  the  Harari  collec- 
tion,28 and  one,  recently  acquired,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.29  These  bronzes  are  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  Umayyad  or  early  Abbasid 
periods.  Of  importance  for  the  dating  of  this 
group  of  ewers  is  the  piece  in  the  Arab  Museum 
in  Cairo,  which  Sarre  has  published  several 
times.30  It  was  found,  together  with  three  other 
vessels,  near  the  ruins  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Umay- 
yad caliph,  Marwän  II  (744-50  a.d.),  who  was 
assassinated  in  Egypt.  Sarre  suggests  that  these 
vessels  belonged  to  Marwän,  which  would  date 
them  to  the  eighth  century.  The  style  of  the 
decoration,  partly  engraved  and  partly  in  relief, 
has  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Umayyad 
period.  As  in  most  of  the  Umayyad  ornament, 
the  Sasanian  tradition  is  still  evident.  Strongly 
Sasanian  in  character  is  the  crowing  rooster  of 
the  spout.  Some  parts  of  the  Cairo  piece,  such  as 
the  disks  above  the  niches,  were  originally  inlaid, 
probably  with  copper  as  in  several  other  early 
Islamic  pieces.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  ewer 
has  an  interesting  ornament  under  the  handle, 
which  gives  additional  evidence  for  dating  both 

22  Ibid. 

28  G.  Migeon,  Manuel  d’art  musulman  (Paris,  1927), 
II,  Fig.  226. 

29  Ettinghausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  116,  Figs.  18  and  20. 

30  F.  Sarre,  “Die  Bronzekanne  des  Kalifen  Marwän  II 
im  Arabischen  Museum  in  Kairo,”  Ars  Islamica,  I (1934), 
10-14. 
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pieces  to  the  eighth  century.  This  ornament  con- 
sists of  the  Sasanian  motif  of  pomegranates  be- 
tween palmettes,  well  known  from  Sasanian  stuc- 
coes at  Kish  and  Ctesiphon,  and  continued  under 
the  Umayyads  and  Abbasids.  One  finds  this  orna- 
ment in  a number  of  objects,  among  them  in  the 
decoration  of  early  Korans  of  the  eighth  or  early 
ninth  century.  The  other  ewers  with  spouts  in  the 
form  of  birds  should  be  dated  to  the  same  period. 

Another  group  of  early  Islamic  bronzes  is  of 
particular  importance  for  students  of  Islamic  art, 
as  in  them  one  finds  a gradually  increasing  use  of 
copper  inlay.  A ewer  in  the  Hermitage  (PI.  223  C) 
has  the  traditional  Sasanian  shape  and  is  dec- 
orated with  a pair  of  peacocks  separated  by  a 
stylized  palm  tree.  It  is  suggested  in  the  Survey 
that  it  might  be  the  work  of  the  Mesopotamian 
school.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to  substan- 
tiate such  a theory;31  on  the  contrary  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  and  other  pieces  with  copper 
inlay 32  were  made  in  eastern  Iran,  in  the  province 
of  Khurasan,  which  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  Islamic  metalwork.  This 
problem  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  my  forth- 
coming article  in  Ars  Islamic  a on  Iranian  bronze 
and  brass  vessels  with  inlay. 

Several  bronze  vessels,  sometimes  wrongly 
called  incense  burners,  are  in  the  shape  of  animals 
and  birds.  Some  of  these  are  plain  without  any 
decoration,  others  have  an  engraved  ornament, 
as  on  the  aquamanile  in  Berlin  ( Survey , PI.  242), 
which  Sarre  assigned  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. I believe  that  the  style  of  decoration,  which 
is  related  to  the  Marwân  ewer  in  Cairo,  is  more 
definitely  Umayyad  and  should  be  assigned  to  the 
eighth  century.  Sarre  is  inclined  to  attribute  this 
vessel  to  Turkestan,  but  I am  in  favor  of  assign- 

31  Dr.  Ettinghausen  (op.  cit.,  p.  115)  called  attention 
to  a slightly  engraved  ewer  in  the  Tiflis  Museum,  exhib- 
ited in  the  Leningrad  exhibition  of  1935,  which  according 
to  the  inscription  was  made  by  Abu  Yazid  in  Basra  in 
67  H. 

32  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  Pis.  73,  74. 


ing  it  to  Iran  proper,  possibly  to  Khurasan.  Two 
other  vessels  with  engraving  are  in  the  Hermitage. 
One  is  in  the  shape  of  a rooster,  the  other  of  a 
horse.33  Both  pieces  seem  to  be  later  than  the 
Berlin  vessels,  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  The  horse  might  be  of  Caucasian  origin. 

A well-known  piece,  nearly  always  classified 
as  early  Islamic,  is  a vessel  in  the  Hermitage 
(Survey,  PI.  241)  in  the  shape  of  a peacock.  It  is 
reproduced  in  all  works  on  Islamic  and  Persian  art 
and  is  usually  assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  is  surprising  that  for  a long  time  it  has 
never  occurred  to  any  of  the  specialists  in  the  field 
that  it  is  quite  different  in  style  from  all  other  post- 
Sasanian  animals.  A comparison  with  some  of  the 
Indian  bronzes  should  convince  everyone  that  it 
could  not  be  Iranian.34  The  shape,  the  stylization 
of  the  head,  the  features,  and  the  tail  are  typically 
Indian.  A related  piece  in  the  Boston  Museum 
was  also  for  some  time  regarded  as  post-Sasanian. 
The  Hermitage  piece  is  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  all  future  publications  on  Persian  art,  and 
thus  correct  a mistake  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  years. 

Ralph  Harari,  a well-known  collector  of  Near 
Eastern  metalwork  is  the  author  of  the  chapter 
on  “Metalwork  after  the  Early  Islamic  Period.” 
As  a nonprofessional,  he  did  excellent  work,  al- 
though frequently  he  has  been  hampered  by  lack 
of  research  methods.  His  attempt  is  worth  read- 
ing, for  it  gives  a fairly  good  account  of  the  field 
of  Islamic  metalwork,  with  special  attention  to 
that  of  Iran.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  con- 
nection with  Orbeli’s  chapter,  and  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  Harari  was  not  familiar  with  its 
contents.  There  are  no  references  to  important 

33  Ibid.,  Pis.  82  and  84. 

34  E.  Schroeder,  “An  Aquamanile  and  Some  Implica- 
tions,” Ars  Islamica,  V (1938),  9-20;  R.  Ettinghausen 
and  E.  Schroeder,  Iranian  and  Islamic  Art  (Boston, 
1941),  PI.  0506. 
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problems,  as  for  instance  to  the  origin  of  the  inlay 
technique  and  the  evolution  of  ornament  and  fig- 
ure representations  discussed  in  Orbeli’s  chapter. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  chapter, 
Harari  is  faced  constantly  by  a number  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  problems  of  identity  of  the 
metalwork  produced  in  Iran.  He  asks  him- 
self several  questions  such  as  these:  “Can  one 
trace  any  connection  between  the  metalwork  of 
Muslim  Persia  and  the  earlier  superb  productions 
of  Luristan,  of  the  Achaemenids  and  the  Sa- 
sanians?  Did  the  Persians  gain  more  artistically, 
from  being  brought  within  the  orbit  of  the  Cali- 
phate than  they  lost  through  the  religious  pro- 
scription against  the  making  of  images?  What 
influence,  if  any,  did  the  Persian  metalworkers 
exercise  upon  the  metalwork  of  the  Near  East 
and  of  Europe?”  He  attempts  to  give  an  answer 
to  some  of  these  questions,  while  discussing  the 
various  types  and  groups  of  Islamic  metalwork. 
Here  and  there  he  indicates  a few  characteristics 
of  Persian  metalwork,  which,  in  my  opinion,  had 
its  distinctive  features  in  all  periods.  He  regards 
as  the  most  original  contribution  of  Iran  to  the 
great  art  of  metalwork  “the  superb  manner  in 
which  these  fine  craftsmen  turned  to  advantage 
both  the  religious  interdict  against  the  portrayal 
of  living  beings  and  their  sensitiveness  to  color.” 
A little  further  on  he  says  that  the  question  of 
what  to  retain  as  truly  Persian,  and  what  to  dis- 
card, turns  largely  on  “personal  appreciation.”  I 
do  not  believe  that  a scientific  classification  of 
material  can  be  based  on  personal  appreciation. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  research  in  the 
field  of  art  and  archaeology.  Objective  analysis 
of  style  and  historic  facts  are  the  main  criteria 
which  should  apply  in  the  classification  of  Islamic 
metalwork.  The  author  believes  that  much  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  what  metalwork  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  Persian,  what  Mesopotamian,  and 
what  from  Asia  Minor.  Because  of  that  he  dis- 
cusses and  illustrates  a number  of  pieces  even 


though  they  cannot  be  attributed  with  confidence 
to  geographical  Persia.  I agree  with  the  author 
that  confusion  exists  in  most  of  the  publications 
on  Islamic  metalwork.  We  frequently  find  most 
of  the  bronze  and  brass  vessels  with  silver  inlay 
attributed  to  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  very 
few  to  Iran.  No  one  has  as  yet  defined  properly 
the  characteristics  of  the  Persian  schools  of  metal- 
work. As  a matter  of  fact  the  whole  field  of  Islamic 
metalwork  has  been  greatly  neglected.  There  are 
very  few  publications  devoted  to  it  exclusively. 
Even  less  has  been  published  on  Persian  metal- 
work. We  are,  however,  not  entirely  in  the  dark 
about  Iranian  metalwork,  for  we  have  a number 
of  pieces  with  copper  and  silver  inlay  which  are 
definitely  of  Persian  origin. 

According  to  Harari,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  a cleavage  existed  between 
two  main  schools  of  metalworkers,  one  producing 
cast  and  engraved  bronzes  (Pis.  1276-1302),  the 
other  chiseled  brass  inlaid  with  copper,  silver, 
and,  more  rarely,  gold  (Pis.  1303-20).  The 
bronzes  have  been  found,  according  to  Harari, 
mainly  in  northeastern  and  eastern  Persia:  at 
Rayy,  in  Sïstân,  and  in  Khurasan.  The  author 
omitted  other  sites,  such  as  Hamadan  in  western 
Persia,  and  Nishapur  in  the  province  of  Khura- 
san, which,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  Islamic  art, 
particularly  in  metalwork,  pottery,  and  stucco 
decoration,  as  is  evident  from  recent  excavations 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  this  province 
we  have  to  look  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Seljuk 
style  which  in  time  spread  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

An  early  example  of  a bronze  vessel  with  en- 
graved decoration  is  a bowl  in  a private  collection 
in  New  York  {Survey,  Fig.  81 1).  The  Kufic  in- 
scription, which  is  of  about  the  ninth  century, 
gives  the  name  of  the  maker:  Abü  Nasr  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sidjzi  (of  Sïstân).  The 
interior  of  the  bowl  shows  a hunter  on  horseback, 
wearing  a helmet  reminiscent  of  the  Sasanian  pe- 
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riod;  he  is  attacking  a lion.  At  the  lower  edge  of 
the  center  appear  several  groups  of  roving  ani- 
mals. The  style  of  the  drawing  and  the  animals 
of  this  bronze  bowl,  which  most  probably  was 
made  in  Sistän,  recalls  the  monochrome  painting 
of  a horseman  of  about  the  ninth  century,  found 
in  Nishapur.  The  popularity  of  animals  in  the 
art  of  Khurasan  is  also  evident  from  a number 
of  pottery  bowls  from  Nishapur,  with  designs  of 
numerous  animals  and  birds.35  One  knows  from 
literary  sources  that  an  important  industry  of 
copperwork  and  brasswork  existed  in  Sistän  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Nishapur  and  Merv  had 
developed  a metal  industry  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  Nishapur  itself  the  Metropolitan  Museum’s 
expedition  found  several  interesting  pieces  of 
metalwork,  among  them  a Seljuk  bronze  vessel 
with  engraved  decoration  of  hunting  scenes  and 
animals  (Fig.  20).  Other  Nishapur  pieces  of  the 
Seljuk  period,  which  will  be  published  later,  show 
the  techniques  of  silver  and  niello  inlay.  The 
shape  of  the  Nishapur  vase,  with  a pomegranate 
on  top  of  the  handle  is  derived  from  the  post- 
Sasanian  type  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.36 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  possesses  another 
ewer,  identical  in  shape  with  the  one  from  Nisha- 
pur; it  is  most  probably  pre-Seljuk  of  about  the 
tenth  century  and  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with 
two  bands  of  floral  scrolls.  The  body  of  a twelfth- 
century  copper  inlaid  bottle  in  Berlin  (PI.  13 11 
E)  is  signed  by  ‘Abd  al-Razzäk  of  Nishapur. 

In  several  paragraphs  the  author  describes 
the  various  types  of  bronzes  with  engraved  decor- 
ation or  in  relief.  The  motifs  seen  on  ewers,  mor- 
tars, dishes,  and  incense  burners  belong  to  the 
Seljuk  repertoire,  favored  by  metalworkers  of 
Iran,  although  they  occur  in  other  provinces, 
chiefly  in  Mesopotamia.  The  bronzes  made  in 

35  W.  Hauser,  J.  M.  Upton,  and  C.  K.  Wilkinson,  “The 
Iranian  Expedition,  1937,”  Bull.  Metropolitan  Mus.  Art, 
XXXIII,  No.  11,  sec.  II  (1938),  Figs.  12,  14. 

36  Orbeli  and  Trever,  op.  cit.,  PI.  74. 


Iran  have,  however,  characteristic  features  which 
are  not  present  in  Mesopotamia.  To  these  defi- 
nitely Iranian  pieces  belongs  a bronze  drum  in 
Istanbul  (Fig.  21),  which  Kühnei,  I believe,  cor- 
rectly assigned  to  the  province  of  Khurasan.  The 
engraved  decoration  of  this  important  piece,  not 
published  in  the  Survey,  is  of  high  quality.  The 
design  is  well  known  from  other  Seljuk  metal- 
work. The  knotted  Kufic  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, a feature  of  the  design,  end  in  human  and 
animal  heads  placed  against  a background  of  fine 
scrollwork. 

Among  cast  bronzes  which  deserve  special 
mention  are  mirrors,  which  are  occasionally 
attributed  to  Mesopotamia.  Small  mirrors  with 
a pair  of  sphinxes  stylized  in  Seljuk  fashion  (PI. 
1302  F)  are  the  most  common  type.  Some  of 
them  are  modern  imitations,  seen  occasionally  in 
the  market  and  in  some  collections.  These  mir- 
rors with  sphinxes  are  in  my  opinion  of  Iranian 
manufacture  and  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Openwork  was  skillfully  used  by  Persian 
metalworkers  for  the  decoration  of  candlesticks 
and  incense  burners.  A number  of  such  candle- 
sticks with  openwork  appeared  in  the  market 
about  ten  years  ago.  Some  of  them,  which  I saw 
in  Persia,  were  straight  forgeries;  in  others  the 
decoration,  engraved  and  in  openwork,  had  been 
added  to  plain  old  candlesticks.  For  the  open- 
work decoration  of  incense  burners,  the  Persian 
metalworkers  preferred  geometrical  interlacings, 
which  in  several  pieces  are  combined  with  palm- 
ettes.  The  three  best  known  pieces,  in  the  shape 
of  lions,  are  in  the  Louvre  (PI.  1297),  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (PI.  1298),  and  in  the 
Hermitage  (PI.  1304).  The  latter,  the  finest  of 
the  lot,  also  has  silver  and  copper  inlay. 

The  above-mentioned  incense  burner  of  the 
Hermitage  belongs  to  a group  of  bronzes  in  which 
engraving  and  the  inlay  technique  are  combined. 
Harari  regards  this  group  as  a possible  link  be- 
tween the  north  and  northeastern  Iranian  type 
of  metalwork,  and  the  subsequent  more  westerly 


Fig.  6 — Silver  Vase.  Leningrad,  Hermitage  Fkl  7 — Silver  Jug.  Leningrad,  Hermitage 
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Tigs.  8 12  Silver  Vase  and  Bottle.  Leningrad,  FTermitage 


After  Smirnow 


Figs.  13-18 — Silver  Bottle.  Leningrad,  Hermitage  (After  Smirnow) 
Fig.  ig — Gold  Piece,  Migration  Period.  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum 


Fig.  20 — Bronze  Ewer  from  Nishapur  Fig.  21 — Drum.  Istanbul,  Tshinili  Köshk 

New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum 
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inlaid  brasses.  According  to  the  author  the  inlaid 
bronzes  of  this  school  are  occasionally  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  engraved  bronzes,  but  differ  in  that 
a honey-colored  alloy  was  used  for  the  vessel,  in 
order  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  silver  and  copper 
inlay.  The  examination  of  various  inlaid  bronzes 
reveals,  however,  that  the  color  of  the  material  is 
quite  varied  and  has  both  light  and  dark  shades. 
Harari  regards  this  Seljuk  group  of  inlaid 
bronzes  as  that  of  “the  first  school  of  Islamic 
Persian  inlayers.”  This  statement  is  incorrect 
and  shows  again  that  Harari  was  not  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  Orbeli’s  chapter.  The  first 
Islamic  school  of  Persian  inlayers  was  that  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  was  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Orbeli’s  chapter  on  Sasanian  and  post-Sa- 
sanian  metalwork.  All  these  early  Islamic  vessels 
(see  p.  203)  are  partly  inlaid  with  copper.  Not  a 
single  piece  of  this  early  group  has  silver  inlay, 
which  was  probably  introduced  later  by  metal- 
workers of  the  Seljuk  era.  The  Seljuk  technique 
of  inlay  is  based  on  early  Islamic  prototypes  and 
was  developed  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iran,  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Khurasan.  Some  of  the  vessels 
are  inlaid  in  the  traditional  manner,  that  is  with 
copper  only,  other  early  Seljuk  pieces  show  both 
copper  and  silver  inlay. 

Harari  begins  the  discussion  of  inlaid  bronzes 
with  the  group  of  small  jugs  which  have  tops  sug- 
gesting lamps.  These  ewers  seem  to  be  remote 
descendants  of  a group  of  Sasanian  vessels,  which 
continued  to  be  made  in  the  early  Islamic  period 
of  Iran.  One  of  the  Seljuk  pieces,  now  in  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts  (PI.  1296  A),  has  an  en- 
graved decoration  only.  Four  others  are  inlaid 
with  copper,  silver,  or  both  metals.  The  ewer  in 
the  Louvre  is  dated  586  h.  (1190  a.d.),  and  was 
made  for  ‘Uthmän  ibn  Salman  of  Nakhichevan. 
The  piece  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  also  gives 
the  name  of  the  owner,  Ali  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Rahmän 
ibn  Tahir  al-Adïb  al-Sidjzi  (from  Sïstân).  The 
third  ewer,  in  the  collection  of  A.  Peytel  in  Paris, 
is  signed  by  the  maker  Ali  of  Isfaräyin,  which  was 


a town  in  Khurasan.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
ewer,  perhaps  the  earliest  one  of  the  group,  and 
the  Peytel  piece  were  most  probably  manufac- 
tured in  Khurasan.  The  Detroit  ewer  is  probably 
also  from  Khurasan.  The  Louvre  piece,  however, 
which  differs  in  details  of  ornament  from  the 
other  three,  might  have  been  made  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Iran. 

Only  a small  paragraph  of  the  Survey  is  de- 
voted to  the  famous  Bobrinsky  kettle  in  the  Her- 
mitage, which  was,  according  to  the  inscription, 
made  in  Herat  in  1163.  This  very  important 
piece,  inlaid  with  copper  and  silver,  deserved  a 
lengthy  discussion,  not  only  because  of  its  artis- 
tic merits,  but  also  as  the  prototype  of  the  thir- 
teenth-century Mosul  school  of  metalwork.  Made 
in  eastern  Iran,  it  has  many  interesting  stylistic 
and  technical  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  work  of  the  Mesopotamian  school.  It  provides 
a basis  for  the  classification  of  Persian  metalwork 
of  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century,  which 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  my  forthcoming 
article.  It  also  allows  one  to  distinguish  a Khu- 
rasan group  of  Persian  metalwork. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  begins 
with  the  following  sentence:  “By  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Mongol  influence  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  northeastern  Persia,  and  perhaps  for 
this  reason  copper  inlays  were  gradually  discon- 
tinued, although  they  occasionally  appear  on 
thirteenth  century  pieces.”  What  the  author 
meant  by  “Mongol”  influence  is  not  further  ex- 
plained, nor  why  it  should  have  effected  the 
gradual  discontinuance  of  copper  for  inlay.  Ha- 
rari believed  that  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a period  of  “transition”  in  metal- 
work. In  the  early  thirteenth-century  bronzes 
from  Iran  one  finds  a marked  progress  in  the 
technique  of  inlay,  but  no  transition.  The  style 
continues  to  be  peculiar  to  Iran.  In  most  of  the 
thirteenth-century  pieces  silver  inlay  predomi- 
nates over  copper.  Two  outstanding  dated  pieces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
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known.  One  is  a bronze  aquamanile  in  the  shape 
of  a cow  with  its  young  attacked  by  a lion  (Fig. 
840),  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev,  made 
by  Ali  ibn  Muhammad  in  603  h.  (1206  a.d.); 
the  second  piece  is  an  important  pen  case  in  the 
Freer  Gallery  in  Washington,  made  for  Madid 
al-Mulk  al-Muzaffar,  by  Shâdhï,  the  engraver, 
in  607  h.  (1210  a.d.) . Drawings  of  two  sections 
of  this  pen  box  are  reproduced  in  the  Survey 
(Figs.  841  a,  b),  but  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  inlay  work.  Both 
pieces  are  of  importance  in  the  classification  and 
dating  of  a number  of  Persian  bronzes  in  mu- 
seums and  private  collections,  some  of  which 
were,  and  are  still,  called  Mesopotamian.  Accord- 
ing to  Harari,  several  pieces  illustrated  in  the 
Survey  (Pis.  1313-16)  cannot  be  classified  geo- 
graphically with  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  a careful  analysis  of  style,  ornament, 
and  technique  reveals  that  almost  all  of  these 
pieces  must  be  of  Persian  origin.  This  will  be 
further  elaborated  in  my  forthcoming  article. 

The  candlesticks  and  fluted  vessels  engraved 
and  inlaid  with  silver  and  copper,  and  having  a 
decoration  of  embossed  lions,  hawks,  and 
crowned  harpies  form  the  next  group  of  metal- 
work discussed  by  Harari.  These  twelfth-  and  early 
thirteenth-century  bronzes  are  generally  attrib- 
uted to  northwest  Persia  or  Armenia  and  dated 
to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 
have  many  interesting  features  derived  from  Sa- 
sanian  and  post-Sasanian  art.  The  decoration  of 
these  twelfth-century  candlesticks,  of  which  only 
about  four  are  known,  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  later  Islamic  types.  All  of  them  have  in 
the  middle  three  rows  of  embossed  hexagons  with 
“lotus”  rosettes  (Louvre)  or  seven  disk  rosettes 
(Harari  collection,  PI.  1321,  and  in  the  Hermit- 
age). The  latter  rosettes,  of  Sasanian  origin,  are 
almost  a trademark  of  Persian  metalwork.  Above 
and  below  this  ornament  is  a frieze  of  lions 
(Louvre,  Harari)  or  of  lions  and  birds  (Hermit- 
age) in  relief,  stylized  in  a Seljuk  fashion,  but 


still  showing  the  relation  to  the  post-Sasanian 
style.  In  addition  to  these  animals  in  relief,  the 
tops  of  the  candlesticks  in  the  Harari  collection, 
and  in  the  Louvre,  show  a row  of  birds  in  the 
round,  known  already  from  the  tenth-century  jug 
of  the  Hermitage  (Fig.  7). 

The  decoration  of  these  candlesticks  is  simi- 
lar to  the  fluted  or  duodecagonal  ewers,  which  are 
represented  in  several  museums  and  private  col- 
lections. Common  to  both  is  the  relief  decora- 
tion of  lions  and  birds,  that  appears  on  the  body, 
the  neck,  and  the  spout.  The  shape  of  these  ew- 
ers, with  straight  necks  and  spouts  turned  up- 
ward, is  peculiar  to  Iran.  It  was  frequently 
copied  by  Persian  potters  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  but  was  unknown  in  other 
Islamic  provinces.  Any  ewer  of  this  shape  can 
be  safely  attributed  to  a Persian  workshop.  In 
a recent  publication  Kühnei37  wrongly  attrib- 
uted a ewer  of  this  type,  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (PI.  1327),  to  the  Mosul  school. 
Although  the  decoration  of  this  ewer  shows  influ- 
ence of  Mosul  work,  it  has  many  features  typical 
of  Persian  metalwork,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
my  forthcoming  article. 

The  above  candlesticks  and  ewers  have  been 
generally  attributed  to  northern  Iran  or  Arme- 
nia. For  some  time  I have  felt  that  most  of  them 
were  probably  products  of  Khurasan,  as  they 
show  many  motifs  found  in  the  Herat  kettle  of 
1163.  A ewer  of  this  type  in  the  Tiflis  Museum 
provides  possible  evidence  for  the  attribution  of 
these  ewers  to  Khurasan.  In  1935,  during  the 
Exhibition  of  Iranian  art  at  Leningrad  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  inscription  contains  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  the  date:  made  by  Mahmud  ibn 
Muhammad  of  Herat,  Sha'bän,  577  h.  (Decem- 
ber, 1181).  This  ewer,  inlaid  with  silver  and  cop- 
per, allows  one  to  date  a number  of  similar  ewers 
to  the  twelfth  century. 

37  E.  Kühnel,  “Zwei  Mosulbronzen  und  ihr  Meister,” 
Jahrb.  d.  preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  LX  (1939),  1-20. 
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Not  all  ewers  of  this  type  belong  to  the  twelfth 
century;  some  of  them  are  of  the  thirteenth,  oth- 
ers as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Harari  illustrates  the  series  of  these  ewers, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  group  them  according  to 
periods,  and  does  not  discuss  the  development  of 
the  ornament  and  technique.  He  simply  dates 
them  all  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  To 
the  twelfth  century  I would  assign  the  Harari 
candlestick  (PI.  1321)  and  the  related  ones  in 
the  Hermitage  (PI.  1323)  and  in  Berlin.38  The 
Morgan  ewer  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (PI. 
1322),  two  ewers  in  the  British  Museum  (Pis. 
1325,  1326),  one  in  the  Gulistan  Museum  at 
Teheran  (PI.  1314),  and  the  Louvre  piece  (PI. 
1328)  should  be  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  about  1240  belongs  the 
ewer  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (PI. 
1327).  Two  ewers  are  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,39  the  other  in 
the  University  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though the  ewers  dating  to  the  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  century  were  products  of  Khurasan, 
the  later  ones  were  probably  made  in  western 
Iran. 

Harari  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ‘‘third” 
school  of  inlayers,  dating  them  to  the  period  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  He  ob- 
serves that  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  a dif- 
ferent artistic  tradition  led  to  harder  lines,  greater 
formalism,  and  the  occasional  use  of  Christian 
figures.  I subscribe  entirely  to  the  author’s  opinion 
that  extreme  examples  of  either  the  Syro-Egyp- 
tian  or  the  Persian  school  may  be  allotted  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  to  one  or  the  other,  but 
I do  not  believe  that  the  majority  still  defy  rigid 
classification.  I admit  that  the  classification  may 


38  F.  Sarre  and  F.  R.  Martin,  Meisterwerke  Muham- 
medanischer  Kunst  (Munich,  1910),  Pis.  141  and  142. 

39  M.  S.  Dimand,  A Handbook  of  Mohammedan  Dec- 
orative Arts  (New  York,  1930),  Fig.  50. 


be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  in  spite 
of  the  strong  Mosul  influence,  the  Persian  metal- 
work during  the  thirteenth  century  shows  defi- 
nite Iranian  features. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  Mosul  metal- 
workers were  celebrated  all  over  the  Near  East. 
The  great  technical  progress  achieved  by  the 
Mosul  school  influenced  Persian  metalworkers. 
For  comparison  the  author  illustrates  one  of  the 
finest  known  pieces  of  the  Mosul  school,  the 
well-known  ewer  in  the  British  Museum  (PI. 
1329)  made  by  Shudja‘  ibn  Man‘a  of  Mosul,  at 
Mosul  in  629  h.  (1232  a.d.).  The  characteristics 
of  this  school  are  well  known  to  all  students  of 
Islamic  art.  The  author  discusses  also  the  rela- 
tion and  mutual  influences  between  the  Mosul 
school  and  that  of  Iran.  Of  importance  in  this 
connection  is  a group  of  brass  objects  with  silver 
inlay  found  at  Hamadan  in  1908,  now  in  the 
Gulistan  Museum  at  Teheran.  Several  pieces 
were  shown  in  the  Persian  Exhibition  in  London 
and  aroused  some  discussion  as  to  their  origin. 
A ewer  and  a basin  of  this  group  (Pis.  1342  A, 
1341)  are  signed  by  Ali  ibn  Hamüd  of  Mosul; 
the  ewer  bears  the  date  673  h.  (1274  a.d.).  In 
the  Bargello,  at  Florence,  there  is  a vase  made 
by  the  same  Mosul  artist  in  657  h.  (1259  a.d.), 
but  different  in  style  from  the  Hamadan  pieces. 
Were  these  pieces  from  Hamadan  made  in  Mosul 
or  are  they  the  work  of  Mosul  artists  who  mi- 
grated to  Persia?  This  question  is  not  easily 
answered.  According  to  Harari,  Persian  influ- 
ence is  more  marked  on  the  later  rather  than  on 
the  earlier  piece  of  Ali  ibn  Hamüd.  The  shape  of 
the  ewer,  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  is  typical  of 
the  Mosul  school,  but  has  a feature  which  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  brass  vessels  of  this  school,  namely 
the  silver  ring  on  the  neck  with  relief  decoration 
of  birds  in  interlaced  polygons.  Such  an  em- 
bossed ring  appears  on  the  thirteenth-century 
Persian  ewer  in  the  Homberg  collection  (PI. 
1324).  The  basin  shows,  according  to  Harari,  a 
compromise  between  Persian  and  Mosul  taste. 
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Wiet,40  who  published  the  pieces  made  by  Ali  ibn 
Hamüd,  does  not  express  a direct  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  pieces  were  made  in  Mesopotamia  or 
Persia.  From  his  statement  that  the  jug  and  basin 
were  made  for  an  emir  of  Mesopotamia,  one  may 
assume  that  he  regards  both  pieces  as  Mosul 
work.  There  are  two  other  trays  in  the  Gulistan 
Museum  without  any  inscriptions,  one  inlaid  with 
silver  (PI.  1331),  the  other  with  silver  and  gold 
(PI.  1334).  The  decoration  on  the  former  is  in 
Mosul  type,  that  of  the  latter  recalls  a number  of 
pieces  made  in  Syria,  where  the  combination  of 
silver  and  gold  inlay  was  very  popular. 

Although  the  pieces  from  Hamadan  present  a 
complicated  problem  to  students  of  Islamic  metal- 
work, there  are  other  inlaid  brass  pieces  which 
possess  definite  features  of  the  Persian  school. 
Harari  believes  that  there  appears  to  be  little  Per- 
sian metalwork  which  can  be  definitely  assigned 
to  the  forty  years  of  Mongol  terror,  although  he 
hazards  the  opinion  that  inlaid  pieces  executed 
in  Mosul  style  with  Mongolian  characteristics  be- 
long to  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  earlier  ones,  according  to 
Harari,  are  probably  Persian,  the  later  ones  Per- 
sian or  Mesopotamian.  I am  afraid  that  Harari 
has  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  illustrations  of 
his  own  chapter,  as  otherwise  he  would  have 
found  pieces  with  typical  Iranian  features  which 
are  contemporary  with  the  Mosul  school.  I am 
referring  to  the  candlestick  (PL  1316)  in  the 
Gulistan  Museum,  a jug  in  the  British  Museum 
(PI.  1317  B),  and  the  ewers  in  the  Homberg  col- 
lection (PI.  1324)  and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (PI.  1327).  All  these  pieces,  decorated 
with  figure  subjects,  have  an  ornament  which 
does  not  appear  in  Mosul  work.  The  Iranian  ar- 
tists were  slow  in  adopting  the  meander  back- 
ground and  delicate  arabesques  of  the  Mosul 
school.  They  preferred  their  own  type  of  scroll- 

40  G.  Wiet,  “Un  Nouvel  artiste  de  Mossoul,”  Syria, 
XII  (1921),  161-62. 


work,  which  is  less  formal  than  that  of  the  Mosul 
school.  In  most  of  these  pieces  appears  the  typi- 
cal Iranian  form  of  writing  with  letters  ending  in 
human  heads  or  beasts.  The  number  of  definitely 
Persian  pieces  can  be  even  further  increased,  but 
that  has  to  be  reserved  for  some  future  occasion. 

In  a short  paragraph  Harari  mentions  the 
famous  basin,  the  so-called  “Baptistery  of  Saint 
Louis”  in  the  Louvre  (PI.  1339),  made  by  Mu- 
hammad ibn  al-Zain,  who,  I believe,  was  a Syrian 
artist.  He  is  also  the  maker  of  the  small  bowl  in 
the  collection  of  Marquet  de  Vasselot  (PI.  1340), 
which  has  the  same  richness  of  silver  inlay  as  the 
Louvre  basin.  Both  pieces  and  some  related  ones 
can  be  assigned  to  Syria,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
crusaders  produced  magnificent  brasswork,  some 
of  it  with  Christian  subjects. 

A few  pages  (pp.  2499-2504)  of  the  chapter 
are  devoted  to  Seljuk  jewelry  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver.  In  Figure  824  and  on  Plate  1344, 
Harari  illustrates  some  jewelry  with  filigree 
work.  I doubt  whether  all  of  it,  particularly  the 
earrings,  can  be  regarded  as  Persian.  They  are 
more  probably  from  Egypt  and  of  the  Fatimid 
period.  Very  similar  earrings  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  came  from  Egypt  and  may  be  dated 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Typically  Persian  is  the 
figure  of  a lion  (PI.  1344).  Several  such  Seljuk 
pendants  or  earrings  in  the  shape  of  birds  or 
lions,  some  of  which  were  actually  found  in  Iran, 
are  known.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Seljuk  jewelry  with  filigree  work  is 
relatively  rare,  although  from  time  to  time  for- 
geries have  appeared  on  the  markets  of  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York.  The  imitations  are  rather 
poor  and  disclose  motifs  which  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  quickly  withdrawn  from  the 
market  when  their  authenticity  began  to  be 
doubted  by  the  vendors  themselves.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice  of  the  Persian  forgers  to  combine 
in  one  object  heterogeneous  decorative  elements 
of  different  periods.  Any  art  expert  with  a feeling 
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for  style  and  knowledge  of  Islamic  ornament 
could  not  be  fooled  by  such  forgeries.  Other  Sel- 
juk  jewelry  of  about  the  eleventh  century,  like  the 
gold  buckle  in  Berlin  (Fig.  824  a,  b)  and  an  ear- 
ring in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,41  have  an 
openwork  decoration  of  animals  or  birds. 

There  are  important  Persian  silver  vessels  of 
the  eleventh  to  thirteenth  century  in  the  Her- 
mitage, which,  unfortunately,  are  neither  illus- 
trated nor  discussed  by  Harari.  As  their  prove- 
nance is  well  known  they  furnish  the  canon  for 
judging  authentic  Seljuk  silver  vessels  (Figs. 
8-18).  In  the  Gulistan  Museum  there  is  a 
group  of  silver  vessels  (Pis.  1345  and  1346)  of 
various  shapes,  decorated  with  Kufic  inscriptions 
in  niello,  giving  the  name  of  emir  Abu’l-‘Abbäs 
Valkïn  ibn  Harün,  whom  Wiet  identifies  as  Wal- 
kïn,  a prince  who  lived  in  Azerbaijan  in  957.  Ac- 
cording to  Wiet,  the  Kufic  characters  indicate  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  niello  technique  is 
not  an  innovation,  but  was  used  in  the  Sasanian 
period,  as  for  instance  on  the  fifth-century  silver 
dish  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Harari’s  presentation  of  Seljuk  silver  con- 
tinues with  the  discussion  of  a silver  dish  or  sal- 
ver (Pis.  1347  and  1348),  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  According  to  the  Kufic 
inscriptions,  the  piece  was  made  by  Hasan  al- 
Kâshânï  in  459  h.  (1066  a.d.)  to  the  order  of  a 
queen  as  a present  for  the  Seljuk  king,  Alp- Arslan. 
The  provenance  and  history  of  this  piece  are 
obscure.  Harari  states  that  it  was,  apparently 
for  generations,  in  a private  collection  (!) . 
Coomaraswamy,  publishing  this  piece  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Museum,  mentioned 
anonymous  commentators  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  foliage  ornament  could  not  foredate  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Comparing 
the  salver  with  other  metalwork,  particularly  with 
the  eleventh-twelfth  century  silver  vessels  in 

41  Dimand  and  McAllister,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  9. 


the  Hermitage,42  one  cannot  but  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  these  commentators.  The  style  and 
ornament  of  the  salver  are  certainly  not  Seljuk. 
The  shape  of  the  dish  gives  the  impression  of 
being  unfinished,  and  it  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  “lining”  of  a dish.  The  composition  of  the 
design  is  incompatible  with  the  circular  space  and 
differs  from  that  created  by  Seljuk  artists.  The 
ruler’s  name  is  placed  conspicuously  in  the  cen- 
tral panel,  interlaced  with  compartments  above 
and  below.  The  decoration  of  the  salver  is  en- 
graved in  a very  careless  manner,  which  one 
would  hardly  expect  in  a vessel  made,  presum- 
ably, in  a royal  workshop.  Harari  recognizes 
these  technical  deficiencies,  but  to  one’s  surprise, 
elevates  them  to  artistic  qualities.  He  gives  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  piece,  which  con- 
veys a false  idea  of  Seljuk  art.  In  analyzing  the 
design,  one  soon  discovers  a lack  of  system  in  the 
delineation  of  the  scrollwork.  The  palmettes  of 
the  foliage,  often  misunderstood  by  the  engraver, 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  objects  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  royal  workshops  of  the  Seljuks. 
Some  parallels  with  the  palmettes  of  the  salver 
occur  in  everyday  and  peasant  pottery  of  the 
Seljuk  era.  The  ibex-griffins,  with  sharply  pointed 
wings,  are  strange  creatures,  utterly  un-Seljuk  in 
spirit  and  style  (compare  with  griffins  and  ibexes 
in  III,  Fig.  824,  IV,  Pis.  219,  222,  and  224,  V, 
PI.  614A).  A number  of  silver  vessels  in  the  Her- 
mitage and  some  bronzes  illustrated  in  the  Sur- 
vey (III,  Figs.  807,  814,  815,  and  824)  show 
clearly  the  true  Seljuk  style  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  accept  Harari’s  dating 
for  the  “Seljuk”  treasure,  said  to  come  from 
Rayy,  now  in  his  collection  (Pis.  1349-52).  Al- 
though four  plates  and  seven  text  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  the  treasure,  the  text  consists  only  of  a 
short  paragraph  of  seven  lines.  Harari  states 

42  Cf.  Figures  8-18  in  this  article,  see  also  Smirnow, 
op.  cit.,  Pis.  79,  81,  and  127. 
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that  the  objects,  consisting  of  rose-water  sprink- 
lers, jugs,  incense  burners,  caskets,  and  harness 
ornaments,  show  different  hands  and  are  of  un- 
equal quality.  Some  of  the  objects  are,  according 
to  Harari,  so  fragile  and  delicate  that  they  can 
hardly  have  been  intended  for  everyday  use.  The 
bottle  with  the  long  thin  neck  (PI.  1350)  has  a 
shape  which  was  unknown  before  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  would  hardly  expect  such  a form 
in  the  Seljuk  period  (see  bottle  in  Figs.  10-14). 
The  ornament  of  this  bottle  is  engraved  and 
placed  on  a nielloed  ground.  Niello  was  known  in 
the  Seljuk  period,  but  was  usually  confined  to 
narrow  bands  or  small  surfaces,  as  on  a bottle  in 
the  Hermitage  and  a silver  dish  in  Berlin.43  The 
ornament  of  the  Harari  bottle  (Fig.  827)  and  also 
of  the  other  pieces  reveals  features  which  are 
alien  to  the  conception  of  Seljuk  art.  The  style 
of  the  ornament  (Figs.  826-29)  varies  consider- 
ably and  combines  elements  which  are  both  pre- 
Seljuk  and  post-Seljuk.  Some  of  the  decoration 
was  inspired  by  Samarra  stuccoes,  some,  as  in 
Figure  828,  by  Mameluke  wood  and  bone  carv- 
ings. 

After  the  paragraphs  on  Seljuk  silver,  Harari 
turns  to  Persian  bronze-  and  brasswork  of  the 
Mongol  period.  To  the  late  thirteenth  century 
he  attributes  a number  of  anonymous  and  un- 
dated pieces,  among  them  a candlestick  and  a tray 
from  the  Hamadan  find  (Pis.  1332  and  1334). 
The  tray,  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  has  many 
elements  of  Mameluke  metalwork  from  Syria  and 
Egypt,  particularly  of  the  period  of  al-Malik  al- 
Näsir  al-DIn  Muhammad  (1293-1341).  Harari 
sees  here  as  signs  of  Persian  origin  the  foliated 
scrolls,  sequences  of  running  animals,  and  winged 
sphinxes.  I believe  that  more  characteristic  of 
Persia  is  the  style  and  rendering  of  the  figures 
and  animals,  with  less  detail  than  in  the  true 

43  Ibid.,  PI.  79,  No.  142  (bottle),  and  PI.  81  (silver 
dish). 


Mameluke  work  of  Syria,  as  for  instance  the  box 
in  the  Demotte  collection  (PI.  1335),  which 
Harari  wrongly  classifies  as  Persian.  The  box  is 
related  to  a number  of  Mameluke  works,  some  of 
which  are  inscribed  with  the  titles  and  names  of 
the  Mamelukes.  The  candlestick  in  the  Gulistan 
Museum  (PI.  1332  ) has  also  many  features  of  the 
Mameluke  metalwork,  but  Harari  sees  in  the 
horseman  of  the  central  medallion  “a  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  Iran.” 

Harari  proceeds  then  to  discuss  several  Mon- 
gol brass  pieces  which  bear  dates  or  historic 
names.  Especially  important  are  three  bronze 
balls  in  the  Harari  collection  (PI.  1357  A),  inlaid 
with  silver  and  gold,  bearing  the  name  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Uldjaitu  Khudâbanda  Shah  (1304- 
16),  showing  a mixture  of  Syrian  and  Persian 
motifs.  The  next  dated  piece  is  a candlestick 
(PI.  1355)  in  a private  collection  in  New  York, 
made  in  708  h.  (1308  a.d.),  with  naturalistic 
plant  motifs  of  Chinese  origin,  familiar  also  from 
Mameluke  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  There  is,  however,  a definite 
stylistic  distinction  between  the  plant  ornament 
of  the  Mamelukes  and  those  of  the  Persians.  The 
latter  render  the  leaves  and  blossoms  more  natur- 
alistically  than  the  metalworkers  of  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

Harari  regards  the  large  basin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  (PI.  1358)  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  undated  Persian  pieces  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  first  glance  the 
decoration  may  be  passed  as  Syrian,  and  for  some 
time  the  basin  was  called  Mameluke.  In  my 
Handbook  44  I published  it  for  the  first  time  as 
Persian.  Although  many  motifs  are  Mameluke, 
the  style  is  Persian.  The  rendering  of  the  figures 
and  the  plant  motifs  is  peculiar  to  Persian  metal- 
work of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

44  Dimand,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  50. 
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Harari  regards  a number  of  caskets  (Pis.  1359, 
1360-62)  as  contemporary  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  basin.  Of  these  only  the  one  in  the 
Louvre  (PI.  1362  ) might  be  as  early  as  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  basin,  the  others  are  later.  The 
British  Museum  casket  (PI.  1360  B)  is  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Several  dated  pieces  give  one  a basis  for  the 
classification  of  the  Mongol  material.  A kettle  in 
the  Hermitage  is  dated  1325,  and  a candlestick 
(PI.  1371)  in  the  collection  of  Harari,  made  by 
Muhammad  ibn  Raf(î){  al-Dïn  Shïrâzï,  is  dated 
761  h.  (1360  A.D.). 

The  gradual  decline  of  technique  and  design 
is  evident  from  a bowl  in  the  Harari  collection 
(Fig.  833)  dated  Muharram,  782  h.  (April, 
1380  a.d.).  This  dated  bowl  is  of  great  value  to 
students  of  Islamic  metalwork,  for  it  is  evidence 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Mongol  style  in  the 
time  of  Timur.  Some  of  the  boxes  and  bowls  with 
figure  subjects  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  period. 
The  bowls  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  (Pis. 
1366-70,  1372)  vary  greatly  in  quality,  but  rep- 
resent an  important  group  of  Mongol  metalwork. 
The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  decoration  are 
the  scenes  from  court  life,  garden  parties,  and  polo 
games,  probably  inspired  by  contemporary  minia- 
ture paintings.  As  in  some  of  the  late  Mongol 
miniature  paintings,  the  figures  are  conventional- 
ized and  often  elongated.  Most  of  the  figures, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  bowl  in  the 
Harari  collection  (PI.  1366),  wear  the  “sugar 
loaf”  caps  which  appear  in  the  miniature  paint- 
ings of  Khwâdjû  Kirmäni’s  Diwan  of  1396  in  the 
British  Museum.  Most  of  the  bowls  are  prob- 
ably not  much  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  some  of  them  (PI.  1370 
A)  might  even  be  of  the  time  of  Timur. 

Harari  continues  with  the  discussion  of  Per- 
sian metalwork  of  the  Timurids,  which  is  not  as 
well  known  as  that  of  other  periods.  He  refers 
to  objects  represented  in  miniature  paintings, 


which  indicate  that  porcelain  and  glass  vessels 
gradually  replaced  those  made  of  gold  or  brass. 
In  general,  one  can  say  that  there  is  a marked 
decline  of  technique  and  design  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  brasswork  with  inlay  and  engraved 
decoration  (Pis.  1375,  1377  A).  The  candlestick 
in  Plate  1375  A shows  a technical  feature  which 
appears  on  several  fifteenth-century  inlaid  brass 
pieces:  the  background  has  an  engraved  checker 
pattern  which  may  be  found  also  on  a pen  box 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  Safavid  era  of  Persian  metalwork  has, 
according  to  Harari,  elegance,  sentimental  appeal, 
and  charm,  as  well  as  growing  freedom  in  pictur- 
ing human  figures  and  animals,  flowers,  and  trees. 
According  to  Harari  this  change  in  decorative 
treatment  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  metal 
and  in  shapes.  The  Persian  metalworkers  of  the 
Safavid  period  used  brass  and  red  copper,  which 
was  often  tinned,  possibly  to  simulate  silver.  Iron 
and  steel  became  very  popular,  the  latter  skillfully 
inlaid  with  gold.  Among  the  shapes  introduced  by 
the  Safavid  metalworkers  Harari  mentions  pil- 
lar candlesticks,  flaring  basins,  and  small  pot- 
bellied jugs,  some  of  them  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver.  Two  illustrated  jugs  (PI.  1376)  bear  dates, 
one  in  the  British  Museum  is  dated  917  h.  (1511 
a.d.) , the  other,  pre-Safavid,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  is  dated  866  h.  ( 1462  a.d.)  . They 
are  however  not  Persian,  as  Harari  believes,  but 
typical  examples  of  Venetian  metalwork,  made 
by  Persian  or  Syrian  workers. 

Of  the  more  luxurious  type  of  Safavid  vessels 
with  gold  inlay  and  set  with  stones,  Harari  pub- 
lishes only  one  bottle  (PI.  1380)  from  the  treas- 
ure in  the  Topkapu  Serail  at  Istanbul.  Very  few 
of  such  pieces,  often  represented  in  Safavid  minia- 
ture paintings,  have  survived.  A color  plate  would 
have  done  better  justice  to  this  bottle,  which  may 
be  dated  to  the  period  of  Shah  Ismail. 

The  Safavid  metalworkers  achieved  great 
skill  in  the  handling  of  iron  and  steel,  producing 
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some  superb  pieces  which  technically  are  not  be- 
hind the  earlier  work.  Steel  plaques  and  other 
ornaments  are  either  in  openwork  (PL  1389)  or 
inlaid  with  gold  (Fig.  839).  In  each  case  the  de- 
sign is  delicately  executed  almost  like  filigree 
work. 


Harari  finishes  his  chapter  with  a brief  history 
of  the  decline  of  Persian  metalwork  and  adds  a 
survey  of  astronomical  instruments.  A useful  list 
of  “Dated  and  Datable  Examples  of  Metalwork 
of  the  Islamic  Period”  is  added  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 


